iat V Ropdprask Ecole clap Oo mae i Sh jenacelly “tne Giclee tell te? 
of goose-eggs. aa nN, Bs seat Ee ee 
--Ohio—avt a word. 50 percent. j 
fo atid eee, One bright spot: Wisconsin keeps plugsiog 
But the creditors are’ not silent, brother and - 0u,,-It has surpassed its $1,250 goal and has hit 
sister; they are very articulate and very loud, and. $1,900-s0 far, the only state that broke the tape. 
op cur mowepeper t's emmmeng Soe Midsummer is generally the dangerous time 
We want to remind several states of their - for: oue newspaper: don't lot the heat allect your 
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- of his flashligh 


‘know it,” 


néss. 


_ FLIGHT OF 


AS DR. WALDEMAR WOHLGEMUTS - expensive 
automobile loomed up out of the night, the ser 


By ROB F-HALL 


signal to halt. 
‘The doctor applied his breaks 


| t on-the two men 
in the front seat. Their obvious 


’ air of importance, their expen- 


sive clothes, discomfited the ser- 
geant..He cut off his light. 
“Orders to stop all cars, sir., 
he said ‘respectfully. “I must in- 
form you that you are now leav- 
ing West Berlin and are enter- 


ing Communist territory, East 


Berlin.” 

The two men lau , “We 
replied the driver. 
“We are going to the Charity 
Hospital in nant Berlin.” 


“THEY HANDED their pa- 
pers to the sergeant who took 
them into the sentry box and 
noted their names. Dr. Wohlge- 


- mut . .. Dr. Otto John; chief 


of the office for the protection 
of the Constitution of the Bonn 
government. . . A moment la- 
ter he returned ‘their papers and 
the car sped away into the dark- 


Next morning on the desk of 
Dr. Wohlgemut, his secretary 
found a note, signed by the doc- 


. tor, which said in part: “Herr 
- John does not want to. return 
_to West Berlin.” 


For reasons 
not generally known, the secre- 
tary ,realized certain enormous 
significance in the note and be- 
fore an hour had elapsed its 
contents were before Dr. Ger- 
hard Schroeder, minister of the 
interior and John’ $ superior. 
There is no record of what 
Dr. Schroeder. subsequently re- 
ported to the harassed Dr. Kon- 
rad Adenauer, chancellor of the 


West German government. But 


one can imagine the turmoil in 


B "Pid pass wen the Nazis in 


4" 
a 
~ 


t nenee 
out of his sentry box and smartly presented arms as 


Washington if Attorney Gener- 
al Brownell were to report to 
President Eisenhower - that J. 
Edgar Hoover, chief of the U.S. 
secret police, had quitely de- 


cam to Moscow. 
. 


FOR 24 HOURS the West 
German government, echoing 
the U.S. high commissioner in 
West Berlin, were issuing state- 
ménts declaring that John had 
been abducted, kidnapped, 
drugged. But these statements 
were manifestly hypocritical be- 
cause on the desk of the high- 
est West German official was 
the report of the sergeant—Otto 
John, West Germany's counter- 
part of J. Edgar Hoover, had 
gone éastward voluntarily. 

Event-followed event in rap- 
id succession. Adenauer called 
a secret session of his cabinet to 
“examine the political and dip- 


' lomatic consequences” of John’s 


defection. It was admitted, 


.news dispatches said, that the 


Adenauer government, already 
shaky because of its role of 
stooging so blatantly for Wash- 
ington, faced a “crisis of loss of 
public confidence.” And from 
East Berlin there came reports 
that nine American espionage 
agents had been arrested and 


more arrests were to follow. 
West German newspapers 


from the start ridiculed the 


painful efforts of the Adenau- 
er government to sell John’s 
vanishing act as kidnapping. 
Their skepticism was j 

for within a few hours the 
voice of the former West Ger- 
man secret police chief issued 
from an East Berlin radio sta- 
tion. 


* 

“MY FELLOW GERMAN 
CITIZENS,” John Said in a 
clear, confident voice, “Cerma- 
ny is in danger of being torn 
apart forever bY} the disputes 
between East and West. 

“Striking action,” he said, by 
which he clearly meant his dra- 
matic departure from West Ber- 
lin, was inorder. to 


| appeal to all Germans to. take 


initiative ‘for the reunification 
of-their country. 

In» West Germany, he said, 
the Nazis have. "ge become 
“active in political and official 
life.” .Moreover, Schroeder, the 
minister of the intérior, secret- 


“yy, promised by the U.S. anil 
to Adenauer, was 


“Prudent. and politically ex- 
E sails men have confirmed 
, to me in, most recent. cony 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


Meet the Nations of the City 


By Joseph North 
I HAVE WALKED in 
many cities but none quick- 


ens my blood like the life on 
a New York street. Yes, 
go olden Madrid, in 1937, was 


e center of the world; gray 
and massive London, 1944, in 
the crash of the buzz-bombs 
and the ‘V2’s had the majesty 
of Shakespeare; gleaming Paris, 
in 1945, newly 
liberated by its 
own sons, was 
Prometheus un- 
bound; Mexico 
City, Havana, 

Santiago de 
Cuba, were } 
cities of the | 


sun, 
But I am, by 


on,. a passionate New 


Yorker where the peoples of the 
world are on its streets. 


* 


I LEARNED this week from 
the New York Times that thir- 
teen million Americans come to 
the Big Town each year, visitors 
on vacation. or convention, to 
stand®and gape, to admire or to 


fear. The wonder city on: the 


0 ae 


rr oieeed inet Rockefeller Mi hy 
a a SDR OTTO: JOHN er be (Continued on Page 2) 414% tem ithe Statue of Liberty, : the '') 


UN Building, the Empire State 


skyscraper, and Times Square. 


Good. But the wonder, to me, 
of this city, is the New Yorker, 
all eight million of him; For, as 
Shakespeare said in Coriolanus, 
the city is the people and the 
people is the city. 

* 


ONE OF THESE DAYS a 
friend from the. midwest who 
has never 0% East will er 
to visit me promised to 
his guide, the barker of the city’s 
wonders. I shall begin. by taking 
him to the five great landmarks 
which the. thirteen million re- 


gard as the jewels .of this citys 


crown. 


My friend will agree with me, 
I am certain, that New York is 
a city of cities that are»strung 
like gems along the subway line: 
multi-colored cities of an “infin 


ity of streets. 

I believe it is general eens 
edge that more Negroes live {n 
New York than in any city of 
Atrica; more Jews~than in all 
of israel; more Italians than in 
the ternal City itself. 

It is 2 city where you will find 
the Star-of David hard by the 
Cloisters with its early Christian 
treasures. 4nd I shall take him 
to the little tes: age churches 
where the pray even 
more . devoutly < a just God 
deliver them heck the miseries 
of the poor and the nightmare 
horror of h war. I shall 
not hide, from my. friend, the 
ragged cloak of our city. 


I SHALL take him to -the - 


city of Harlem, and, since he is 
coming in midsummer, he will 


find an entire-city on. the steps, 


father, mothers, sisters, broth- 
(Continued on Page 1) 
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By BERNARD BURTON 


IN THE REAMS Of copy which have. been published about the long Senate dobetel* 
y Bill there has been scarcely a word reported-about one-of|. 
the most cae Sr far-reaching consequences of this measure. The papers have reported 


on the President's Atomic nieces 


7 em omitted or buried the fact| i 
| which would actually forbid the 


| purpose. 


_ power station in the world was 


»” 


Auto Opens Guerilla 


War Against Union 


Sh , Bee a: 


DETROIT. 


THE FACTS behind the lockout of = workers last 


week by the 


Chrysler 
ration provoked the ‘strike by 
cent on the moulding job in its,” 
Dodge Main plant in Hamtramck, 
Mich. demanding under pain of] t 


firing that those remaining me | 


out. the i uction, In 


the press building corporation 
arbitrarily annoanced that two five- 


minute 
workers ~ 
This has béen -% 
health -need. pe ag 


18 years ago.. 


On the moulding job in Dodge 
Main the fired those that 
Peary increased pro- 


‘aat meat cor to the 
i ag 


“germs ing 
workers 


Lotal 3 ident 
vice mee Pat 


Ouian that already’ 20,000 mem-| 


bers of the local were unemployed 
and this speedup meant more lay-/ 
- offs. | 

* 

THIS PROVOCATIVE attitude 
(of Chrysler Corporation has been 
‘in o for some tine. Last 
Octo the union took a strike 
vote to beat down the company's 
speedup moves, efforts to weaken 
the union and worsen conditions 
of the workers. 

A running rrilla warkare 
against the po hy a been in oper- 


ation by Chrysler. Now workers) ;, 


when they go for a drink of Water 
these days of 100 degree heat in 
the shop hear the command “get 
back quick.” Or when they go to 
answer nature's call they are timed 
and hustled back to-work. 


What's the reason for all this? 
The position -of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration in sale of cars and trucks 
is st declining. The lots are 
filled. more Dodges than any 
time ‘in g Pee: _ hr om is 
being bypassed by the -Mercury 
of Ford and the rolet of Gen- 
eral Motors. The Chryslers don’t 
get bought. 


ration needs 


The corpo- 


inoue 2 ion 25 per- 


age for tet: Sa 


IN THE FIRST QUARTER of 


INGUIN 


iH} 


NI 
Met 


Mi 


a i 
a wi 
aie 


#0) ol WOW: n" “(Or , rignwre 
141. @g8F a6. enmmbteay ») 


ar 
bee seeing to that, and that GM 
geta Chrysler's share. 

Also it’s an old game with the 
auto companies when cars are not 
selling and showrooms are loaded, 
to avoid . paying out unemployment 
compensation by forcing wild- 
cat strikes. Some years ago the! ¢ 
Hudson Company foroed over 100 £2 

uthorized strikes, saving thou- 
sands in idle payments. Kaiser did 
g at Willow Run 


there. Chrysler is a pastmaster at 


Another reason for the lockout 
and provoking by Chrysler of its 
workers is that it's one of the ways 
- which leaders of = ate ios 

ustry are preparing or the 
contract tions. They know 
the workers want that five-year 
wage freeze contract vere ma 

The employers now begin to 
to soften up the workers by a 
kinds of daeaalee to prevent ‘ndlivas 
that will benefit the. workers, Al- 
|readly close to a quarter of a mil- 
lion auto workers in the nation are 
jobless, with ag many more work- 


iyi 
ae 


++ 000 
v 


the attacks of anti-Administration 


Senators on the provision of the| 
bill which is sinned at gutting) | 


TVA by. authorizing . construction 


of a private power plant in TVA’s| | 


area of operation (see The Worker 
of July 25). | 


But most newspapers have 


that the bill contains a proposal 


goveruneet to develop and pro-|- 
uce atomic power for peacetime 
It would require basic 
peacetime production of atomic 


‘Soviets O en 


A-Power Station 
The first industrial atomic 


« a a 
- © a) Te 
- € (io 7 
_* ~ tie se) rey 
; Y ie Pr’ . 
a * 


opened in the Soviet Union 0 


early in July. The USSR Coun- 
cil of Ministers said the station 
had a capacity of 5,000 kilo- 
watts, which is sufficient to pro- 
vide all the power needs of an 
average community of 10,0098. 
The council said also that work 
has already begun on stations 
with capacity of 50,000 to 100,- 
kilowatts. 


—=_ 


_ 


energy to be turned over; to private 
interests. 

This provision, it was charged 
by Sen. PHerbert Hi. Lehman. (D- 
NY), constitutes the “greatest give- 


“The CIO now looks to the 84th 
Congress to correct the mistakes 
of the 83rd in Beer vital area.” 


LABOR MOUBNED the 


away of the people's investments 
rand right in a fundamental power 
resource.” . 

THIS. SUPER-GIVEAWAY was. 
first disclosed in a minority oe ! 
of two members of the Joint 

- Pusan vag: On Atomic 
Ener Chet Holifield (D- 
Calif. and) Melvin. Price (D-Til). 
The report 


was | and .cir-| 
‘culated in W. 


paper Labor, the newspapers gave: 
no prominence to sensational 
charges by Holifield and Price, 


Noting. that “ we now stand = 
the threshold of an atomic power 
era, the two congressmen said 
atomic energy can produce 
electricity in virtually limitless 
famounts. This, they said, has been 
made possible by the public in- 
vestment of $12 billion in the 
atom program. 

But the administration _ bill, 
ee ¢ imted out, would in effect 

the government. from. pro- 


in bomb plants. Ail other stom! 


i 
‘ 


i 


i 


up ultimately to 


foc such" power except for use| : 


5 
el 


loyes : but, with | cine 
hia the antoptiia'of Ue Rativeed colon 


) 
: 


Ss 
if 
i 


& 


onpon 


giveaway, whi 


Morse (ind-Ore.) said would add 


that if aon is any 
ame power it ay be turned 
to civilian pu 


i power 
(Continued on Page 13) 


to $42 trillion. It 


> 


ed for peaceful negotiations with 
the USSR. ie 


bias CUTS of 9% cents any 


s of New England. 

pool pattern was. -set 

earlier year in an agreement 
between the CIO Textile Work- 
ers Union and thé American 
Woolen Company . . . Southern 
textile employers have not given 
their a raise in four 
years, it was charged by Boyd 
E. Payton, southern organizing 
director of the CIO Textile 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tions.” John continued, “their 
conviction that German policy 
has got into a ane alley.” 
* 


ON THE OTHER HAND 
there was clear evidence that 
the reunification of the German 
people and the German nation 
was a.real possibiilty and it was’ 
for the purposes of achieving 
that end ‘that he would direct 
his efforts, he said. 

By this in simple 
pe is straightforward language, 
Dr. Otto John removed th~ last 
vestige of ‘mystery from what at 
the outset had seemed a super- 
duper Eric Ambler cloak and 
dagger tale. The whodunit was 
prs “00g into its opposite— 

litical debate on what is_ 
san the major issue affect- 
ing t - West relations and 
therefore. involving Europe's 
and .the world’s chanceseéor 


under the 


Satter 


1 us yd ae ; 
} Surgenee of the Nazis in West? 


position to know, says there is. 
He testifies that persons high 
in Adenauer’s cabinet are Nazis 
or are sympathetic to Nazis. 
Are the people of West Ger- 
many sympathetic to the policy 
of ‘te Adenauer ernment, 


playing Wall Street's game by 
ere aig yg terse ge 


for a U.S. 


. realization that this policy is 


“blind alley” and that the Ger- 
man people will reject it. 


threat of World War III arising 
from a resurgent Nazism in Ger- 
many can best be removed by 


Strange Flight of Dr. Otto John . 


to buy u 5 same public fig- 
ures, pub Para: supports 
unification and pea 


Unlostinately, € the U. S. State’ 


Department refuses to read the 
handwriting on the wall. It press- 
es forward for rebuilding a sov- 


-- mocracy 


Ee nent partition and U. § 


Maas Policy: Where 
Is It Taking the AFL? | 


IF CEORGE MEANY 
were to deliver his “anti- 
coexistence” speech of July 


19. before an international - 


| ong KE of right-wing led 
‘labor . organizations it is not 
likely that he'd get the support 
of any major labor group , in 
. the world. He 

would prob- & 

| abl wind UP Bao sore 

with only the Fa 
warm applause B.S 
of the re bor : 
stooges of Ea. 

Chiang Kai- i 

shek, Syngman 

Rhee and Gen- 

eral Franco. 

Even right- 

wing labor 

leaders find it necessary these 
days to at least declare publicly 
that they favor the peaceful co- 
existence of the countries of 
capitalism and-of those in the 
lands of socialism and new de- 
now counting more 
than 900 million people. : 

Judgement day is, indeed, 
drawing near for the AFL on 
the foreign policy course it fol- 
lowed. The verdict threatens to 
again commit the AFL to the 
isolation doghouse as had been 
the case after World War I and 
during and for, some time after 
World - War II. ‘ 

THE PICTURE is obscure in 
some ways because the AFL 
can always point to a “warmth” 
for it in some circles of labor 
officialdom abroad where a pe- 
riodic bagful of dollars from 
the Federation, “care” packages 
and other little favors within 
the power of our labor officials, 
are still warmly appreciated. 
But labors “Little Marshall 
Plan” has declined very much 
in significance of late because 
it is far outweighed by pressure 
for pezce among unionists under 
ewes. leadership—and of all 

“free” world people—that 
= no longer be diverted, ca- 
mouflaged or confused. Con- 
sequently, of late we have seen 
a strong trend among those 
abroad whom the AFL leaders 
loved to speak of as allies, to 
shift to a path of negotiations 
with the Soviet Union, admis- 
sion of Peoples China into the 
UN; expansion of trade with the 
. socialist countries and a recog- 
nition of at_least as much as 
Churchill states publicly—that if 
the perspective is not war then 
it nrust hg peaceful coexistence. 

Let’s take a look at some of 
the labor organizations abroad 
that some years ago placed 
themselves undcr the AFL’s di- 
rection in all-out support of 
U. S. foreign policy and for the 
formation of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions as an international front 
for that policy. 

To start with let us take the 
West German trade union and 
Social Democratic Party lead- 
ers, whom the AFL heads class- 
ed as their staunchest allies. Last 
week’s conference of the Social 
Democrats in Berlin must have 
inflame AFL tempers to fury. 
Max Bauer, the Mayor of Ham- 
burg and other American 
agents, were “overwhelmingly” 
sendiliated by the conference, 

rts the New York. Times. 
The speeches were marked by 
“stronz neutralism,”. “pacifism” 
and “thinly-disguised hostility to 
the United States.” 

The majority, says the Times, 
were against the European mil- 
itary pact sponsored by the U.S. 
or German rearmament, on the 


it would erat perma- 
. policy 


“lacked - any constructive con- 
tents” There was considerable 


fi ¢ of Adelie and 
~ that the ee 


many “did ‘not lie in the sharp- 
ening of international tensions.” 
The resolution ad sen gt reports 
the Times, dep] the failure 
of the Western powers to give 
consideration to Molotov’s pro- 
‘posal at Berlin ‘for a Europe- 
wide security s 18 Sone 
the USSR) for re- 


_ sumption of mir Beer on the 


basis of that proposal of the 

Soviet government. In AFL lan- 

guage, this is a “pro-Soyiet” 
e. 


“ 
IN BRITAIN the pressure for 
peaceful coexistence has reach- 
ed thé point that even Clement 
Attlee, head of the British La- 
bor Party. is touring Peoples 
China. The unions there can 
hardly be slower on the issue 
than Churchill who raised a 
rumpus in the United States by 
declaring- he is for coexistence. 
The. major federation of la- 
bor in Japan n (SOHY O) despite all 
e AFL's agent Ric De- 
verall has been trying 
has re-elected~a leadership on 
the basis of a strong st for 
peaceful relations and trade 
with the USSR and Peoples 
China and repudiation ‘of U. S. 
policy. The convention 
SOHYO, even repudiated a can- 
‘didate for top. office who took 
a “neutralist” stand. And even 
“neutralism” is a top crime in 
the AFL book. : 


In face of this trend in the 


world, Meany, speaking on the 
day the Indochina peace agree- 
ment was headlined, shouted 
against what he terms the “ap- 
peasement” policy in Washing- 
ton and he resented the spread 
of the “propaganda of coex- 
istence” throughout the world. 

He swore the AFL would never 
go for coexistence. He present- 
ed no other alternative. It 
takes no great imagination to 


there, | 


By ELENA MONTENEGRO) 
TE was little secrecy 


clear. “We are poing to get all 
of them out of the country,” 


said Immigration Director 
Herman Landon in Los Angeles. 
And with jeeps and airplanes, a’ 


tention barracks( the largest man- 
hunt in the history of the South- 
west opened July 14 a coordinat- 
ed government drive.to deport the 
Mexicans who have come to the 
U. S. seeking work. 

The other side of this picture’ 


of | * 


draw the.conclusion that war is “| 


the only real afternative. When 
the. Koreas truce was - signed, 
Meany hastened_ to broadcast 
the charge: of “appeasement.” 
He did same on the Indo- 
china truce, m 

SOME AFL. leaders never 


learn. 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Last year when they | 


about it,-and the goal was! 4 


was dramatically ‘stated by Flor- 
encio. Sandoval, substitute candi- 


a political rally in Tijuana on June 
7. He said: “Iwo and one-half mil- 
» lion farm workers were sent to the 
United States like cattle.” He 

ight have added ‘that at least 


“command headquarters” and de- 


half of these have been rounded 
up “like cattle” and deported. 
Moreover, that those who do se- 
cure work in the U.’S. are treated 
“like cattle,” living. for the most 
part out in the open and work- 
ing from sun-up to sun-down for 


peonage wages. 


irony in ‘the situation is that: 
while millions’ of Mexico's farm’ 


” Faatévies 1 in the Fields 


is 


| workers are lured-into U. § 


culture, Mexico, still dasa po 


date of Mexico's: Popular Party, at|/agrarian country, has* to import 


food and other agricultural prod- 
ucts from the U.S. - 
* 


TODAY -in Mexico two tmillion 


peasants, about 40 percent of the 


economically - active agricultural 
ee either have no land, 
ave less than one hectare (ap- 
proximately two and one-half 
acres of arable soil, or have no 
means to work the land they have. 
Whereas during the presidency 
of Lazaro Cardenas land was be- 
ing distributed to the landless, 
(Continued on’Page 14)) 


Mexican-American sicteuliemel workers awaiting transportation to _ in the fields. 


By FRED BLAIR 
MADISON, Wis. 


A POLITICAL myth is, 
often circulated today among 
people who oppose McCar- 


thyism.. That myth has often 


been proclaimed by anti Mc- 
Carthy fighter, William Evjue, edi- 
tor of the Madison, Wis., Capital 
Times, who said: “Sen. McCarthy 
is in the U. S. Senate today as the 
result of the manipulations of Com- 
munists.” This myth, first proclaim- 
ed in 1947 by Mr. Evjue, is be- 
lieved by many people and _has al- 
most achieved -the status of an 
axiom through constant repetition. 

However, an examination of the 
facts about the 1946 election- in 
Wisconsin will prove that this 
story is simply a myth. No good 
can come of repeating it and it 
also promotes division in the ranks 
of those who oppose McCarthy and 
McCarthyism. 

Of course, such a political myth! 
would not have, been able to walk 
so far and so widely if its creators 
had not provided it with legs. The 
two legs given-this myth are, (1) 
“McCarthy defeated LaFollette in 
1946 by 5,300 votes. The Commu- 
nists. must have furnished those 
votes”; and (2) “Communist influ- 
ence in the Wisconsin labor move- 


from under this myth, it falls to the! g 
ground and cannot travel any more; 
Recourse to “the facts does pre- 


cisely that. 
*% . 


EXAMINE the facts about the 
Wisconsin 1946 election campaign, 


and some things conveniently; 
“overlooked” come to light after 
eight years. 

1. The vote for the U. S. Senate 
in the primaries of Aug. 13, 1946 
is as follows: 


McMurray (Demo.) ....._ 62,361 
LaFollette (Rep.) 
|McCarthy (Rep.) ..____- 207,933' 
Stearns (Rep.) _....____-_ 29,605 
Knappe (Soc.) 

The first fact “overlooked” is that 
there was a third candidate in the 


‘ary election, Laurence C. Eklund, 


GOP column, Perry Stearns, who' 
got 29,605 votes. This means that! 
LaFollette lost, NOT simply by: 
5,300 votes, but by 5,300 votes 
plus 29,605 votes, or 34,905 votes. 
The second fact “overlooked,” is 
that Mr. Stearns in those days was 
considered a liberal. His record was 
the kind’ that would appeal 
actly the type of people who would 
favor LaFollette over. McCarthy. 
Those who voted for Stearns would, 
in their majority, undoubtedly have 
voted for LaFollette if the contest 
were limited to LaFollette against 


mént in 1946 turned Wisconsin or- 
| labor . LaFollette): 


j Seen me ry 


- s : ae " . 4 
8 Loaevarbheeet 


to ex-|. 

foie and I.aFollette cannot ex-! 

plain it away by describing his la- 
Communists. 


McCarthy 
ina Stearns NOT run 


cones 
Sd he Oh 


Death ofa M ~e That CP Backed McCarthy 


If these two legs are knocked out. McCarthy by over 20,000 votes and function in political campaigns 


gone on to be reelected in the final! here for 12 years did not lift a fing- 


elections. 
doubtedly came from people who 
could not stomach McCarthy and 
yet wished to register criticism of 


LaF ollette, 


2. The second argument, that 
Wisconsin Communist, were main- 


is as unfounded in fact asthe first 
argument of McCarthy's “5,300 
margi 


Directly iliwing the 1946 prim- 


political writer for the Milwaukee 
Journal, a shrewd observer of the 
Wisconsin scene and a man whose 
oppositon to Communism can be 
documented for many years wrote 
an analysis of the elections in his 
newspaper. Eklund ~ stated — that 
there was “resentment against La- 
Follette for leading his progressives} . 
into the Republican, rather than 
the Democratic righ. last March.” 


Eklund wrote: 
“That is the key to labor's de- 


bor opponents. as Rei EP 
to LaFollette in the ranks 


of labor héte extended beyond the| defeat in 


ranks of the CIO. ... 
“It was ifican 


; @ (et & 


The Stearns vote un-'er for LaFollettte. They favored 


uniting all liberals in the Demo- 
cratic Party and would have sup- 
ported him for reelection as a 
Democrat. They felt he went Re- 
publican just to save his own job 
and that he had deserted the cause 


ly responsible for’ Wisconsin labor of liberalism. 


not supporting LaFollette in 1946, 


“This suspicion was strengthened 
by publication in the Milwaukee 
Journal of the letter of Sen. Robert 
A. Taft, Ohio conservative leader, 
to Lester J. Bradshaw of Milwau- 
kee in which Taft revealed a close 
political kinship with LaFollette. — 

sly absent from the 

LaFollette labor dinner . . .. was 
Peter Schoemann, chairman of the 
Labor Committee. From a political 
point of view, Schoemann is per- 
haps the most powerful labor leader 
in Wisconsin. In labor circles_here 
. labor leaders insisted that-they 
just got tired of —_ ‘shoved 


port McMurray over McCarthy.” 
dt ; 


ANYONE who makes an hon- 
est examination of the cireum- 
stances surrounding LaFollette’s 
in 1946 cannot afford®to 
overlook the position taken then: by 


that the tho AFL. (which then had two ot 


sina . 


times the of the - 
asin CIO) in Sail 


— on Page 14)» 
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HELL-BENT FOR TROUBLE 

EVENTS in the China Sea last week have again point- 
ed up a significant difference between the attitude of our 
own government and that of Britain and France, both to- 
ward China and toward the issue of war and peace. 
Following the tragic incident of the destruction of the 
British skymaster by the Chinese, the British accepted the 
obviously sincere Chinese apology and ordered its planes 
to fly a course distant from Hainan. But the U. S. govern- 
 ( ment — aircraft carriers, destroyers and swarms of 
fighter planes to invade Chinese waters. 

Actually the U. S. Navy was looking for trouble, not | 
survivors, and it found it over the Chinese island of Hainan 
where U. S. planes shot down two Chinese patrol craft. 

- The British were obviously not happy at U. 6. frenzy 
in defending British interests. They regarded 
the U. S. peney as “im ” and the French similarly 
commented that that the display of “nerves” by the U |S. 
was adding to the risk of a new war. 

es e :. Pe 

THE OPINION of the British“and French, who have 
at their di the same information which is in the hands 
of the Pentagon, ought to be pondered seriously by. the 
American people. | 

As the Chica go Daily News declared editorially July 
27: “If it looks to Europeans as if the U. S. were hell-bent 
for trouble on a big scale, it may be because somebody in 
Washington actually is.” _ : 

The truth of the matter is that a world without trouble 
makes the Eisenhower administration feel unhappy and 
forlorn. As the Chinese People’s government pointed out, 
at a time when world tensions are easing as a result of 
agreements reached. at Geneva, the U. S. State Depart- 
ment and the Pentagon are frantically seeking to preserve 
the pretext for their “policy of strength.” 

We think that the American people, especially the 
trade unions, ought to speak up now to President Eisen- 
hower, demanding that we take our war ships and planes 
out of China's waters, and negotiate whatever differences 
we may. have with Peking at the conference table. 


REMEMBER IN NOVEMBER 

WITH SENATE PASSAGE of what Sen. Wayne Morse 
(Ind-Ore) described as the $42 trillion atomic giveaway 
(see story on- page 2), Congress now enters the last lap in 
the rush for summer adjournment. It is a period which 
is fraught with grave perils for labor and the people of this 
nation, as the history of this 83rd Congress has amply dem- 
onstrated. 

The record of this session of Congress ought to per- 
suade labor's millions of one point above all others. That 
is that not the slightest dependence can be placed on the 


official Democratic Party leadership to fight the GOP’s 
rs haem of giveaways, takeaways and out-McCarthying 


Seeteeeeesereoe+e+eeeeee t*eeee Feeeeeveceséoeaeeeeeeee 


? 


The vote on the atomic energy plunder bill was the 
latest confirmation of this. The official Senate leadership, 
Jed by the minority leader Lyndon Johnson, of Texas, sided 
with the Administration to put the bill over. The result 
was that 13 Democrats voted for the-bill, with 25. against. 

® ° e 

IN SLIGHTLY less blatant form a similar doublecross 
by top Democrats took place on the vote for the Rich Men’s 
tax bill on the housing measure which all but. destroys pub- 
lic housing. The tax, housing and atomic energy bills are 
now either in or emerging joint House-Senate con- 
ference. As in the case of the housing measure, indications 
are that the result will all be on the side of the giveaway 

crew. 
eee ee attention now are the Brownell 
anti-labor bills—including the one to destroy the Fifth 

Amendment (see story on page 6), the Flanders resolution 

to censure Sen. McCarthy and the agriculture program to 

reduce price supports at a time when farmers are still 
facing declining markets and income, 

Labor, liberal, farm and Negro organizations neéd 
now to get after every Congressmen—especially those 
elected with labor support—to demand the killing of. the 
Brownell package the continuing of present farm 
ale Congressmen 

‘ids at thine! 
alert and tha 


THE HEADLINE said 


Two Red Craft.” The Daily Work- 
er put it succinctly: “British Acoept 
Poking Apology But U. S. Navy 
Downs Two Chi Planes.” 


revealed in these headlines, was 
that a British airliner, flying over 
or close to the Chinese island of 
Hainan, was shot down by Chinese 
planes with a tragic loss of nine of 
its 17 passengers, three of the 
casualties being U. S. citizens. In 
Peking, the Chinese government 
promptly offered ‘the British gov- 
ernment an apology and revealed 
a willingness to pay financial com- 
pensation for the loss of lives and 


property. The British plane, Peking 
explained, was mistaken for a 
Chinese nationalist bomber. 
’ > 4 : 


IN LONDON, the British gov-| 


navy planés to fly a course well off 
“om Hainan to avoid similar inci- 
ents. 


waters to the area of Hainan, os- 
tensibly to “search for survivors” of 
the plane incident. - 


The sequence of events, already| P# 


it differently, 
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| depending on the political opinions of the edi- 
tors. The Daily News said it defiantly: “We Down Two Red Planes.” The New York Times, 
writing a defensive editorial in big type, said: “U. S. Rescue Planes Fired Upon, Down 


military Hanson Baldwin 


presumab 
bens Sad island is regarded as 
Chiang’s first target inshis effort to 
return to the mainland 


carriers and destroyers in- 
vaded the waters of Hainan at 
9:30 a.m. July 26 and four U. S. 
fighter aircraft flew over the 
Chinese port of Yulin. Thirty 
minutes later 12 U. S. planes flew 
over Lohwei, on Hainan, and at- 
tacked two Chinese _ patrol air- 


cording to the Pentagon. 


‘ 


ers Galled for. “national 


carriers. ~ 
” 


liner (U. S.) 


(N. Y. World-Telegram, July 27). 
Admiral Felix B. Stump, U. S. 


incident during a press 


men on the carriers in the Pacific, 
he sdid; are under orders to be 
“quick on the 
shoot first and ask questions after- 
wards.” 

“In other words,” said the ad- 
miral, “You don’t have to wait and 


get your head blown off before you 
shoot back.” 


British whose loss had“been great- 
er. What, asked the Manchester 
doing off the Chinese coast lookin 


for survivors of a British plane: 
UP’s London correspondent cabled, 
impetuous.” 

BRIT ISH moderation contrast- 
gerence although both were in 


possession of the same facts. It is 
weil known,. as New York Times 


POINT OF 


unity. 
Dulles issued more threats and the! , dtemat tel ticy 
Pentagon dispatched more aircraft 


AND IF that wasn’t provocation 
, a Civil Aig Transport air-| 


Chinese Nationalist left For- 
mosa ... and a CAT official said it 


would fly over the danger zone.” 


| Commander in Chief in the Pacific,| ; 
unwittingly shed some light on the 


at the Pentagon Monday. Air force 


trig fl a cleaned- 
up version of the old injunction “to 


The belligerence of the admiral 
was not, however, matched by the 


Guardian, were armed U. S. planes 


“There's an undertone of feeling,” 
“that the Americans have been too 


THE WORLD movement 

against colonialism recorded a 
victory last week when the Brit- 
ish government signed a prelim- 
inary a t with Egypt 
ending 72. years of military oc- 
cupation 
The agreement provides for 
evacuation of the last of the 
80,000 British forces from the 
Suez. Canal zone within 20 
months with a proviso that with- 
in the next seven years Britain 
may reenter Egyptian. territory 
if a third nation attacks Egypt, 
any Arab state or Turkey. 
U. S. State t showed 
mixed reactions to the. Anglo- 
Egyptian negotiations, fearing 
the repercussions from an anti- 
imperialist victory, yet hoping 
to exploit for the interests of 
Wall Street the British retreat 
from Egypt. It is speculated 
that the State De t was 
instrumental in formulating the 
clause under which British 
troops might resume bases in 
Egypt, for such Western bases 
play a key role in Washington's 
anti-Soviet plans. 


ed sharply with Pentagon belli- * 


THE. VU. S. State Department 
reportedly moved last week to 
compensate for the weakening 
of Western military power in 
Suez by securing Israeli consent 
for U. S.-British bases in Haifa 
and other Israeli cities. This 
would mean Israeli’s inclusion in 


the State ! t’s Middle 
East mihoe leaor: | 


: 


: 


In its protest to the U. S., Pe-|# 
king pointed out that U. S&S. air-}! 


more frenzied” and have pressed 
Chiang Kai-shek to step up his in- 
vasion plans. : 

The question which the Penta- 


ly} gon attitude raises ~vas summed 


t Chi Pp 
shipping and planes. Let Britain 
x: mee ee 

Wayne Morse (Ind-Ore) 


Senate that a “war clique” - 


Republican party was try- 
ing to drive us into war. with 
: The Washington corre- 


* 
> 
be 


chiefs of staff, and that they 
proceeding on the plan to involve 
the U. S. on a “preventive war.” _ 
It was Admiral Radford who or- 
dered the U. S. carriers into the 


fired back in self defense. 

U. S. provocation came, 

said, “at a time when there 

is a further easing of international 
i holding of the 
hee -U. &. 


‘Admiral Radford who, as r 
lin U. S. News May 22, 1 


waters off Hainan. And it was 


he thinks the principal U. S.- 


|jective must be the downfall of 


, have become 


the latter courttry. | 


imany years. The New York Post 
lof April 17, 1953, quoted Radford 


as saying he “believes war with 

Red China is virtually inevitable.” 

Do these events mean that the 

tive war’ crowd, the “war 

” which believes in “inevi- 

table war” has taken over the con- 
duct of U. S. foreign policy? 


Compensation Decline 

Between 1940 and 1952 work- 
men’s ensation payments in 
the U. 'S. declined from 0.72 per- 
cent of total payrolls to 0.57 per- 
cent. 


THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


° British Out of Suez - 
®° U.S. Wants Israeli Bases 


U. S.-British anti-Soviet alliance. 
Kayhan, influential Teheran 
newspaper, said Zahedis stand 
was the “first step in the repu- 
diation of the principle of nev-. 
trality in Iran's foreign policy.” 
ie 

SOUTH KOREAN dictator 
Syngman Rhee addressing the 
U. S. Congress on a Washington 
visit Wednesday said the Ko- 
rean armistice ought to be de- 
clared dead and a buildup start-. 
ed for an armed attack on North 
Korea, thus reopening the Ko- ; 
rean war. He asked Congress for 


U. S. air and naval support for. 


the South Korean army for his 
planned invasion of North Ko- 
rea. He also demanded financial 
aid to double the present South 
Korean army to 40 divions with 
“air and sea strength in propor- 
tion.” 
eae 

THE NEW Guatemalan dic- 
tatorship, imposed by U. S. dol- 
lars and arms, announced res- 
cindment of the land reform of © 
the Arbenz New Deal govern- 
ment under which 60, land- 
less peasants had received 
farms. The decree halted further 
expropriation of the big estates 
and ‘ordered peasants who had 
received acreage to return them 


" to their former owners after the / 


current harvest. 
* | 
SECRETARY of State John 
Foster Dulles met during the 
week with British and French 
ambassadors in Washington to 


discuss the draft of ‘a note-re- 


sl | eo 


ed - 
, said 
S. -ob- 


¢ 


| t proposal-for ax. | 

ive; conference on.ia ete (+! 
- maan settlement, 3S ae ae. ae 
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POF FE rince or cace 


By Carl Hirsch 
EVANSTON, ILL. 
TO THIS CLOISTERED 
college town, men and women 
are now arriving, bearing on 
their shoulders the weight of 
many of the problems of the 


These are the several thousand 
delegates and visitors to the great 
gathering of the World Council 
of Churches which takes place 
here from August 15 to $1. 

A leader of this 48-nation 
church council, Dr. W. A. Visser 
t Hooft of the Netherlands, pic- 
tures these delegates as troubled 
Christians, “living in a world of 
seemingly insoluble problems.” 

an do not: know how to es- 
ta peace among nations,” 
said the _Zeneral secretary of the 
council, “or how to attain an in- 
ternational social justice, or how to 
overcome ‘the disunity of the 
church. 

“Caught in such blind-allley sit- 
uations, we are in danger of be- 
coming defeatists.” 

* 

IT IS TO MANY OF THESE 
problems that the two-week ses- 
sions of Protestant clergymen will 
be. addressed. The main theme of 
the session is “Christ—The Hope 
of the World.” But far from lim- 
iting its scope to matters of Chris- 


: 


| 


'|tian do 


live”; “International Affairs—Chris- 


‘Harold. A. 


im-| Christian C*-urches, which is ex- 


, the assembly’ $ pro- 
these 


-|gram inc 

“Social oasin. 
\sible Society in a World Perspect- 
tians in the Struggle for World 
Community”; “In Rela- 
tions—The Church Racial 
and Ethnic Tensions.” 

Already indicated are a number 
of stormy sessions and bitter de- 
bates on many issues. coer A 

Bosley, pastor t 

“host” church, the First Methodist 
Church 6f Evanston: “We do not 
go into this meeting with the con- 
viction that we can get unanimity 
on issues that are splitting 
human family into warring fac- 
tions.” 

Dr. Bosley predicted a majority 
and minority position on most 
topics. The controversy has in fact 
alrvady/broken loose before the as- 
sembly has opened. 

From this Catholic Archdiocese 
has come a barbed attack by Cardi- 
nal Stritch warning that “the faith-| 
fol of the. (Catholic) chaeoh are not 

permitted to attend” sessions of the| 
pears y sathei though Catholics 
have attended previous World 
Council functions as observers. 

In addition, a rump organization 
has been formed under the name 
‘of the International Council of 


: 


pected to picket the Evanston ses- 


the as Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam and 


sion with placards reading, “Marx 
Is Not Christ,” and “The World 
Council Helps Communism.” : 


THE aeiianar Legion in_ this 


area has tmloosed similar blasts} 
against the assembly. The Legion 
is suspicious of the véry idea of 
delegates coming from other coun- 
tries. Its attack was not limited to 
expected delegates from the so-call- 
ed Iron Curtain countries, tyit also 
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‘took in delegates from Sweden and 
the Netherlands, including Dr. W. 
A. Visser ’t Hooft. 

The clamor is expected to be- 


come even louder as such fi 


possibly the German Pastor Martin, 
Niemoeller come into focus as as-| are 
sembly speakers 

Dr. Paul C. Macy, who i is active 
here with the preparation of the 
assembly program, predicted that 
the gathering will become a target 
of “witehhunters.” 


He sounded a plea for iiediges 
standing of delegates “who live in} ix 
countries where it is precisely as 
GM Soe tty ga “es ahr 
cia it as it is to be a Republican in 
Evanston.” 

The assembly's advance spokes- 
men.were busy trying to condition 
the press to the idea that the views 
of the U. S. State Department will 
net necessarily be held sacred in 


i 
- 


Dale ebocn program as a 
tirely un-Christian and war-like. 
* 


AFRICAN delogptes have aal- 
ready pointed out here in pre-as- 
sembly gs that if the Pro- 
testant c of America is to join 
in fighting Malanism as immoral, 
jimcrow in the churches of Amer- 
ica must bé wiped out. 


And as Dr. Bosley explained,|* 
“Fhe spokesmen for the Asian 
churches will criticize our foreign 
‘omega for ha aeiteed éslental- 
ism and imperialism and will ques- 
tion whether it is Christian to make 
economic aid conditional upon mili- 


these sessions. 


: tary cooperation. 


The session ot the assemb will 
shal have an interested world- au- 
dience. Many of the delegates will 


bring here: the problems of their 


own congregations, problems in- 
volving the-contradictions between 
ithe teachicgs of Christ and the un- 
Christian behavior of the guardians 
of a dying social order. 
ee the World — 
as Bosley express confi- 
dence that this gathering will take 
a forthright position on peace. 
“The churches of the World 
Council are strongly opposed to 
any preventive war and to the no- 
tion that a war between East and 
West is inevitable,” he declared. 


“We must accept: and attain™ 
peaceful co-existence.” 
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The ‘Lost Paracnutists Went Home 


By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE | 


MOSCOW. 
Tike 
ons’ who had been 


drifting Bie atiniéssly for about: 10} 


years, found themselves drift- 


down to Soviet soil, “ at- 
a ed to parachutes. | 
When they picked themselves 
up they started taking stock of 
thei possessions, mental and phys-' 
ica 


Their 
y bar cloak-and-da 

e most modern m 
tal possessions «vere somethin 
ferent. 


Their first “duty” should fea) 
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been to set up their transmitter, ee Le a 


and report back to where they; ¢ 
came from; instead they reported | 
to the Soviet authorities—and the 
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they made. 
The two men, N. Yakuta and 7 


@s +ente 
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N. Kedryaviser, had Jong before’ | 0a 


been teamed together at an Amer- 
ican 
but 
what was going on in each other's | 
head. They could. not, = first, | 
confide in each other . 


the two. a 
‘ALSO, they could not entirely} 
dismiss the repeated warnings they i 
had received from their American 
and White Russian instructors that, 
: were caught or if: they 
selves up, not even full 
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_| hands of the Americans. 


School in West Germany, ce 
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or sate sll about.” * 
Soviet armies advanced was 
shifted from one German P. O. W. 
camp to another, until, when Hit 
ler was finally defeated, he 
found himself‘on the western bor- 
ders of Germany—this time in the 
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made to ‘Yakuta 
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—— - : was suggested to Yakuta that his 
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02) 827 |that he had a cravin 

.: se |was plied by Baidalakov helped to 

ee US ee ee = 3 | persuade him to become a “recruit” 
ec ee BES Ito a school which Baidalakov said 
ee ___|** run by his organization. 


SED, bs = Sie Bath : 3 ., ee as é oh m ‘ Kg ps 3 
be Ree ee} 4 'Yakuta was taken to Paris where 
ie te sae eee em lhe received p 


ing of D. P. labor, ‘eo far as 
Yakuta was concerned, seemed to 
be largely in the hands of White 


Russians, and another emigre, Bol-/| 


direv, who had control of 

plies" to Africa and South Koabe: 

ica, sent Yakuta to Morocco, 
“You can’t believe,” said Yakuta 


in his statement, 
ing about does to a man when 


has no country, nobody, behind 


him, DE ee 


In Merocco, too, he found, 
was mainly 
wep contractors.” The head: 

of a enterprise there was Prince 

sham 84 who an away from 
Russia to Paris. in 1917, and his 
chief assistants were other White 
Russians sess Fedchenko ‘and 


; $e 
teh 
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Tr a aie 


Hs i'and ‘become a som 


5 \orgdnization, Baidalakov, appeared 
lon the scene and talked to the 
:|Russian D.° P.s. He spoke as a 
¢ \lover of his native coun 


Ra jwas “deepl 
cS Feri erings ‘of his | 
PRS ne He referred 
paar’ *4\schools for “active workers” that: 
“22 °2 |had been set up in Western Ger- 
‘24 |many and persuasively appealed 
; Sa |for recruits. 


2 °34| Baidalakov and others whom Ya-/| 
2 \|kuta met later glossed over the 


e sup-jing 


“what all this} 


White Russians saa 


anti-Soviet conditioning process 
1 |began. More and more overtly, it 


one way of from hardships 


escape 
which were killing off many of the} manshi 


D. P.s was to “take up active work 
y. 


The chief of a White Russian 


who 
saddened by suf- 
poor fellow-country- 
to certain 


connection between these schools! ; 


sian” character. Later the connec- 
Yakuta admitted quite frankly 


for drink 
which he 
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times as Igor Sergeyevich. On an 
American army shooting-range 
nearby he was given lessons in 
parachute jumping and in marks- 

From there he was taken to a 
house in another resort on the 
Tegernsee also near Munich where 
he met his future partner, Kudry- 
avtsev. 

Kudryavtsev was only 14 when 


the Germans invaded his part of 
the Soviet Union. Like Yakuta, he 


thad his spell in a labor gang in 


Morocco and went through the 
isame spy schools. Only rarely did 
he hear scraps of real facts about 
conditions in the Soviet Union~ 
from camp-mates, who had re- 
ceived letters from friends at home 
or had managed to hear broadcasts 
in their native tongue from their 
native ‘land. 

“The Americans, he said, “kept 
telling the D. P.s about the ‘awful 
’ that would happen to them 
if they returned AE ee Bros 
Many people wou ave gone 
home if it had not been for this 


»|continual terrorizing.” 


writing in various 
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MR, JOSEPH WELSH, the-Boston lawyer who sat opposite to Joe McCarthy in 
the recent Army-McCarthy hearing ends his interesting article in Life Magazine this 
McCarthy's use of the phrase | 


“Fifth Amendment Communist. 
Mr. Welch reminds his fellow- 
Americans that the Fifth 
Amendment is a key protection 
of every American’s right to be 
considered innocent till proved 
guilty. “ 
_ “Any lawyer will tell you,” ’ 
writes Mr. Welch, ,” 
Amendment was never intend- 
ed to serve as a confession of 
guilt... It was added to the 
Constitution to protect the inno- 


week with the worry that'Americans may be _ tricked 
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Fifth Amendment by granting 
him. “immunity” from prosecu- | 


cent .. . No matter who invokes — A 
the Fifth Amendment it stands Be 


in our Constitution as one of: the 
guardians of our liberties. It is 
for all men to use. Guilt will have 
to be proved in other ways, not 
in a way reminiscent of the 
medieval dungeons.” 

MR. WELCH’S woery that 
McCarthy has “eroded. . . faith 
in the Bill of Rights” and the 
Fifth Amendment is based on 
reality. 

The harsh truth is that it is 
not only McCarthy who seeks 
to subvert the American. Con- 
stitution by his theory that si- 
lence about one’s political opin- 
ions before his Committee con- 
stitutes “guilt” of some kind. 

Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell is a leading enemy of 
the Fifth Amendment’s protec- 
tions which permit every Ameri- 
can to refuse to make himself 
-“guilty” of something by testify- 
ing against himself when the 
Government has no evidence of 
any kind against him for any 


In its hunt for new thought- 
control victims against whom it 
has no evidence of any deeds 
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of wrongdoing, the Department 
of Justice and the various witch- 


hunt committees have been en- 

raged by the fact that many 

Americans have been protected 
~ by the Fifth Amendment. 


Thought-control victims have 
refused to “name names.” They 
have been protected by the 
Fifth Amendment from falling 
into the trap of facing a “per- 
jury’ prison term because they 
“denied the lies of hired FBI 
informers. 

But Brownell, whose effort to 
license trade unions under the 
guise of hunting “subversion” 

“was blocked in the House Judi- 
ciary Committee temporarily by 
AFL and CIO protests, has now 

succeeded in getting his “Immu- 
nity Bill’ passed in the Senate 


and approved by he House Judi- 
ciary Committee. This is the 
new danger confronting civil 
liberties in Congress. 

* 


UNDER THE BROWNELL 
Bill, the government would have 
the power to force any witness 
to leave the protection of the 


tion because of any testimony 
he might have. : 

Thus, the innocent victim 
would have to become an in- 
former and “name names,” or 
give any other _ information 
about his private beliefs, poli- 
tics, etc.; or go to jail for “con- 
tempt.” 

is is a Federal machinery 
for getting wholesale jail sen- 
tences against dozens, scores, 
hundreds, or even thousands of 
Americans against whom the 
government does not have the 
slightest evidence of any kind. 

It is the very lack of evidence 
against. the Communists, and 
progressives of all kinds which 
makes his “Immunity Bill” nec- 
essary, Brownell told the House 
committee. He wants to trick 
subpenaed witness into jail in or- 
der to “make a record” of “anti- 
Communism” for the November 
elections. : 

* 


MANY AMERICANS have 
become alarmed at this Brow- 
nell move to cancel the protec- 
tions of the Fifth Amendment 
which is taking place with the 
help of McCarthyism’s sneers at 


(Continued on Page 13) 


NAACP Turns toi 
_ Against RR Jimcrow 


LEGALIZED jimcrow came to many states in the South under cover of the “sepa- 


rate coach laws.” Negro passengers under these laws were herded (and still are) into the 
front coach by the carriers. Here they shared seats with the conductor, who in almost 


every case established his “office” 
in the “colored coach.” Seldom 
clean, the cinders thrown by the 


old coal burners made a ride’ in’ 


these coaches less than télerable. 

For ‘years, and especially fol- 
lowing a on I, the ue 
press regularly ran artic 
scribing the 


ht 


interstate commerce .was patently 


illegal. | 
"Now the National Association 


horrors of travel in: 


what was called “cattle cars.” 
Many fights against these cars have 


‘resulted in a few changes. ie ined 
rsa gyn gtd eat north- (containing the NAACP complaints 


dining cars. Campaigns in 
ern cities stopped the practice of. 


seating Negro passengers jimcrow; 


‘York unsegregated to south-: 
em Cestingtions. 


THE SMALL GAINS came 
after decades of struggle, despite 
the fact that segregated travel in 


for the Advancement of Colored 


\People ‘and seventeen compiain- 


ants (one of them white) are argu- 
ing before the U, S. Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a ruling 
which will require the railroads 
to change their present policy of 
honoring the jimcrow laws of one 
state in other states. The brief 


and prayer for relief was filed with 
the ICC on last Dec. 14. It con- 


on trains going south. Now a Ne-/terids that the 11 defendant: rail- 


gro can ride from Chicago and 
Cw 


roads are guilty of violating the 


Commerce Clause of the Consti-; 


tution and the Fifth Amendment 
to the Constitution. 

_In addition to attacking jimcrow 
seating for interstate passengers on 
the railroads, the brief also at- 


"ETERS Stree 
FUNERAL SERVICES HELD FOR MRS. TERRELL 


90-year-old Negro educator and civil rights 
‘week in Washington, D.C. Mrs. Terrell, a native of M 

nessee, was horn in 1863. Educated at Antioch and Oberlin C 
she became famous for her insistence upon her full citizenship 


FUNERAL: SERVICES for Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, the 


fighter were held last 
Ten- 


rights, 


refusing to accept as a matter of course jimcrow laws and customs. 


She was a charter member 


tacks the practice of refusing to 


serve such mers 
restaurants or to allow 
in so called “white” waiting rooms, 
in terminals. x 


in stations 
them seats’ 


MOST OF THE complaints 
grew out of trips in connection ' 


‘qn Jan. 18, 1952, to attend an 


with the work of the NAACP. An| 


example is that of A. S. Crisholm 


and Warren Stetzel who were 
separated during their trip. from 
Mobile, Ala., to Jacksonville, Fia., | 


NAACP ~ meeting protesting the 
assassination of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry T. Mooré. Stetzel is a White 
man and was barred from ‘the 
“colored coach” when his Negro 
companion was forced to take a 


|way Co., operator of the Broad 


gated seat. 

e defendant. railroads are: 
St. Louis-San Francisco RR Co., 
Louisville and Nashville RR Co., 
Southern Railroad Co., Sante Fe 
RR, Texas and Pacific RR, Atlantic 
Coastline RR, Missouri . Pacific, 
Seaboard Airline RR, Kansas City 
Southern Line. Otter defendants: 
are, Union News Company, of New 
York, operator of the restaurant 


in Richmond's Broad’ Street ~Sta-|' 


tion, and Richmond Terminal Rail-' 


THE WEEK IN 


CIVIL 


LIBERTIES 


© That Dinner for Roy 
® Seek Bond for Patterson 


BILL) MAULDIN, . the GI's 
favorite cartoonist in World War 
II and current president of the 
American Veterans Committee 
urged other veterans’ organiza- 
tions to withdraw their sponsor- 
ship of a testimonal dinner to 
McCarthys man, Roy M. Cohn. 
Mauldin described the dinner, 
scheduled for Thursday night in 
New York, -as a direct blow at 
Sen. Charles E. Potter (R-Mich) 
double amputee vet who intro- 
ducéd the resolution calling for 
Cohn’s removal from the staff 
of the Senate investigating com- 
mittee. He said no vets organiza- 
tion should. support Cohn or 
McCarthy after their attack on 
the Army. 


TESTIFYING as a “friendly 
witness” before the 
ate committee, ldering pro- 
posals for new procedures for 
congressional committees, Sen. 
Joe McCarthy defended one-man 
committees and denied he had 
been unfair to witnesses beforé 
his own witchhunting group. In 
the course of his testimony Mc- 
Carthy asserted that former 
Municipal Court Justice Dorothy 
Kenyon was a “Communist” 


. which Miss Kenyon - promptly 


denied in a statement to news- 
papers. 


PROF. ROBERT MORSS . 


LOVETT, former governor of 
the Virgin Islands, told the'Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board 


| that FBI informer Louis Budenz. 


lied when he testified that Lovett: 


enner Sen- 


was a member of the Communist - 
Party. The venerable educator 
appeared as a defense witness 
in the SACB case against the. 
National Council for American- 
Soviet Friendship. Another de- 
fense witness, Dr. Ernest W. 
Burgess, professor emeritus of 
sociology of the University of 


_ Chicago, testified to his own ac- 


tivity in the council and declared 
that he knew the organization 
was not dominated by the Com- 
munist ‘Party. a 


ATTORNEYS for William L. 
Patterson, imprisoned Civil 
Rights Congress leader, last week 
appealed to Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Robert H. Jackson for his 
release on bond pending appeal. 
Patterson is serving a 90-day 
sentence in Danbury federal 

ison for contempt arising from 

is failure to name CRC contri- 
butors as demanded. by Internal 
Revenue oticials. 


THE QUINCY, Mass., school 
board by a =e four to three, - 
disc rles Chase be- 
cause 
Communism. But many citizens, 
including editor of the local 
Patriot-Ledger are not sure that 
justice was done. 

* 

ATTORNEY General Brow- 
nell’s anti-labor bills were de- 
scribed as “weapons of a police 
state" by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers in the Aug. 1 
issue of The Advance, union 
newspaper. 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


° New Hate Groups in the South 
© Powell Blasts ‘Little Miss.’ 


NEW HATE GROUPS and 
acts of: violence grew. out of 
racist resistance to the Unitéd 
State Supreme Court May 17 
ruling against school segrega- 
tion. South Carolina followed 
Florida in organizing a National 


gun 
S.C., the racists objected to a 
white minister's sermon urgirig 
acceptance of brotherhood. In 
Texas the anonymous 
Sey Bil jiteeuhed ‘potiione te 
i presented petitions 
schools to the local 


174} 
te 


n 


a8 


Army offcials. 
* 


CHARLES VERNON BUSH, 
14, became the first United 


mand for appointing Negroes to 
a 


ghout the country, 
to the U.S. Court of Appea 
in Washington, and to the Su- 
preme Court bench, itself..- 


* 

- RUBY McCOLLUM, 
the Live Oak, Fla., Negro moth- 
er who was sentenced to death 
more than a year ago for-havi 
killed a white doctor while fend- 
I an unwanted intimacy, 
a new: trial this 


——. 


been given 
lower court. 
+ 


AND PERSONAL. 


a fair trial by 


SHORTS 


refused to renounce |. 


ig. 
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pennant down in 
It may not sigs 


jadelphia. 


way or anything like it, but it 
iting ayo Yankees and 


ihe same Wheat A Diff 
A Year Makes! 


f 


Cleveland are going to go ding On Aug. 1, 1953, two runaway 


dong down to the wire in ‘the races were 


Américan, and the Dodgers and 
Giants ditto in the National.‘ If 
you eliminate the Chicago 
White Sox, the only other club 
with a chance in either league 
a hard luck club this year with 
key .injuries rocking and sock- 
ing them, the following possibil- 
ites exist for World Series: _ . 

Yanks ys. Dodgers (again!) 

Yanks ys. Giants 
| Indians vs, Giants 

The last named, between the 
two now leading as July comes 
to an-end, would be the onl 
series between teams whi 
have never met before, though 

e ‘Indians and the Dodgers 
haven't tangled since 1920, 
which is not exactly yesterday 
in the world of the split atom. 

: * 
A-LOT of people will be sur- 
rised if the Yanks are actually 


ten. They just fell into the 
habit of expecting the champs 


to yawn, stretch and breeze past | 


the -opposition when the time 
comes, They think this can go 
on forever, even though Phil 
Rizzuto is nearing 36 and his 
arm is shot, and even though 
young Don Mossi and ey cae 
i start putting pitching swb- 
stance behind the hard-worked 
Cleveland Big’ Three for a 
change. 7 
When the Indians came to 


New York a week ago leading ~ 


half a e, Yankee fans 
ee for * ema of the past 
five years. In fact, the NY Daily 
News, which is the biggest if 
hardly the best paper in the 
whole country, opened its story 
like this: 

“The White Sox have been 
‘disposed of and the Indians are 
mext in the Yankees’ inexorable 
drive to their sixth straight pen- 
nant.” 

Larry Doby, who hit three 
homers in the series, Al Smith, 

murdered the Yanks at bat 
‘in the field, Rosen, Avila, 


already well. shaped 
up. Here’e how the standings 
looked a year ago: 


L Behind 


oe 
fferenece 


Hegan and the rest apparently 
did not read the News as they 
battled tooth and nail for two of 
three. The Indians, mind you, 
did it against the well rested 
top Yankees three of Lopat, 
Reynolds and Ford, and did it 
despite a lling series in Bos- 
ton in which curfew and rain 
resulted in two ties and forced 
a doubleheader which used up 
Feller and Lemon, two starting 
possibilities. And did it despite 
the loss in the first game of 
George Strickland, the shortstop 
who has ended the talk of Cleve- 
land’s weak defensive infield, 


There’ is an old canard among. 


some sports columnists that the 
Indians don’t have ts, that 
they choke-up and fold before 
the Yanks, get scared. Paul Rich- 
ards, White Sox skipper, in-New 
York, bluntly called this what it 
was, bunk, said the Indians had 
never folded before, but the 
Yankees had been the better 
team. Don't even try aski 
the Indians what THEY thi 
about this slander, which at least 
in s®me cases has malicious 
overtones on the varied makeup 
of the Clovewnd club. 


THE YANKS are far from 
through.. Obviously. How can a 
club with solid stars like Berra, 
Mantle, Woodling, Noren, Bauer 
and the up and coming Carey 
and that deep pitching 
figured through, even though it 
is no longer the GREAT team of 
the heyday of DiMaggio, Riz- 
zuto, Reynolds, Raschi etc. 

It's a team which can well 


win its sixth straight pennant, 
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ber seeing the Yankees beat the Boston Red Sox on the final 


day of the séason to win the 7 


joi a group clustered round.a radio to hear the Dodgers win the’ - 


but-only after a bitter scrap 
with the Indians, with whom 
they now stand 7 and 7 after 14 
bitter games, And it knows that 
if it’s going to win itll have to 
do it on the field, that the club 
which came into the. packed 
and roaring stadium late in July 
to fight the champs to a stand- 


still and better, are not going to | 


faint away at the sight of the 
New York uniform or the mem- 
ory of past seasons, 

A lot. of people are surprised 
that the Indians are making 
their most. determined bid this 
year, when the Big Three of 
Lemon, Wynn and Garcia is not 
quits up 0 d standards and with 

castoff” names. like Philley, 

Westlake, .Wertz dotting the 
lineup. This is not a great club 
with stars right down the lineup 
from top to bottom. But Al 
Rosen and Larry Doby consti- 
tute one-two punch, Beto Avila 
is.an improved Alistar second 
baseman and Al Smith a not yet 
appreciated addition to the 
power, speed and defense of 
this club. That solid core, plus 
the defensive abilities of Strick- 
land, Hegan and Philley and the 
deeper pitching at last, have 
made a difference. As the Yanks 
are discovering. 


IN THE OTHER LEAGUE, 
when the Giants swept the 
Dodgers six in a row and pulled 
out 742 games in front, some 
thought .it all over. But baseball 
is a game of team momentum 
too, and everything comes out 
in the wash of the long, long 
season. 

In the game Monday night 
when the Dodgers snapped ‘the 
Sal Maglie spell with a rousing 
9-1 victory to cut the margin to 
3 games, eV i seemed 
turned around. When they had 


met before, the Giants were 


scorching hot, the relief corps. 


was locking ev ing up re- 
lentlessly, gers were off 
balarice and- stumbling. Now 
the momentums were in reverse. 
The Giants had lost théir last 4 
out West, the Dodgers had 
pulled the miracle finishes at 
St. -Louis: . Jackie Robinson, a 
useless big out in the previous 
series, whacked a double, two 


CLEVELAND STAR Larry Doby, shown sliding into second 
after a double, is a key man in the Indians’ drive to end the Yankee 
dynasty. Twenty-nine year old Larry, who has rocked Yankee pitch- 
ing for six homers at the Stadium this year, has matured into the top 


great base runner. 


. defensive centerfielder in the loop as well as a 100 rbi slugger and 


singles and alertly called a balk 
on Wilhelm. A new bat in the 
rack, Amoros, slipped Maglie for 
a single and triple. The Dodgers 
were running and driving and 
forcing throws and Giant mis- 


However, nothing was proved . 


yet, one way or the other. Five 
defeats in a row for the leading 
Giants was ‘serious but hardly 
fatal after the record 

built up. Like a good fighter 
with a big early lead, they 
could afford to drop a few 
rounds. For your memory, the 
Yanks last year lost 9 in a row 


at one stage, and yet won the 
pennant gojng away. “ 

There are going to be some 
hot times ahead, in both- leagues. 
As for these vital face to face 
meetings, there are still nine 
left between the Dodgers and 
Giants, eight between the In- 
dians and Yanks. 


OUT OF SEASON 


When Giant bonus boy Paul Giel 
took the mound against the Dodg- 
ers Monday night, with a look 
around the field you could have put 
together quite a football backficld. 
Giel, All American triple threat 
standout at Minnesota, Al Dark, a 

t back at Louisiana State, 
Jackie Robinson, a great one at 
UCLA and Duke Snider, wiio 
starred at Compton Junior College 
before giving up school for pro- 
fessional baseball. 


—_—_ 
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Assignment U.S.A. 


“Meet the Nations of the City 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ers, and he shall see them, in 
shirtsleeves, talking of every- 
thing under the sun, , laughing, 
crying, and he will see a father 
go into the street, turn on a 
water plug, to change the gut- 
ters-into a pool where the young 
will splash joyously. It will be 
the same in Latin Harlem where 
the Puerto Ricans, our newest 
i ts, live; the same in 

| and the Bronx where 
the great multitude of our Jew- 
ish community lives. 

Since he is a man who wants 
to know of wealth and_poverty, 
I shall take him, as I went first 
as a young man, to Broad and 
Wall, to stand inside the Stock 
Exchange when the trading is on 
and he will see fortunes greater 
than that of Midas march across 


the trading board; and we shall . 


. 


| to*Park Avenue, north of 
Grand Central; and see the 


canyons of ‘Seventh Avenue 
where the. Singer Sewing Ma- 
chines rest like eagles in their 
eyries; or I shall: take him along 
West street on the waterfront 
when the stocky men of all ages 
shape up in the mornings, stand- 
ing before the foreman’s cold 
forefinger for ‘the .day’s work, 
their hooks in their belts. I shall 
take him to Long Island City 
where he will see endless. miles 
of factories. | | 

And since he is a young 
I-dare say he will want ges 
Ebbetts field, the home of the 
fabulous Dodgers, or the vast 
stadium of the Yankees or where 
the Giants play. . 

And should he want to hear 
the talk of New York, I shall take 


him to the ancient park of Union 


Sete 


ts gather; or 
to Columbus Circle, or better yet, 
to the bars in the nei 


stretch of opulent : apartnient 

houses higher than the walls of. _ 
Troy. march up the street into 
the horizon and into the dark 
poverty of upper Park avenue. 


: * 
‘AND SINCE HE will want to 


’ 


: 


come to know a man; by work- 
ing with him, living at his side, 
—— years, to see him in 
his adversity and in his fortune. 

I can only describe the city's 
soul to him as I have seen it, 
for he would have had to spend 
his years on our streets to under- 
stand. -How can one know New 
York of today who did not stand 
on Union Square that bright dav 


Of March 6, 1980 when the New 


Yorkers marched down the 
streets from all the boroughs, 
armies of the hungry, until they 
numbered more than 100,000; 
and who did not sée them when 
the mounted police drove into 
them; and did not see them When 
they marched nonetheless on the 
fortress that was City Hall, de- 
te the bristle of machine gun, 
roar of armored motorcycles, 


the clatter of horses’ hooves. 


Who can know: New York 
who did not see its sous and 
daughters choose Ben Davis 
twice to its City Council, who 
did not ‘hear Cacchione’s voice 
booming on the street-corners of 
Brooklyn; who ca nknow this city 
who did not see, its Mayor La- 
Guardia tear through the streets 
in his fireman's helmet or speak, 
in his odd, 
for the vision .of the New Deal? 

Who can know New York who. 


they came out of the ghettoes. 

And I shall tell him of* the 
times when — like Walt 
Whitman and Edgar Allen Poe 
walked these streets, when Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, the giant of 
the Nineties, wrote his Hazards 
of New Fortunes and described 
a street-car strike where an. im- 
migrant socialist gave his life 
for his city, his people. 

Nor will I hide from him the 
tragic fact that our.city fathers, 
today, send the bulldozers to 
devour our past, tear down our 
cultural shrines, like Mark 
Twain's home; that the homes of 
othér great New Yorkers, from 
the times when Jefferson . and 

Hamilton walked our downtown 


streets, are neglected, forgotten, 


Yes, there is much to show 
friend; it is not an easy 
responsibility to show the face, 


true face of a city, but if I | 


‘treble, — 


CRIMES 
INCREASE 
IN NY... 


Crime in New-York. City in- 
creased in 1953, an annual Police 
Department report submitted to 
the Mayor by Commissioner Fran- 
cis W. H. Adams Saturday showed. 
Highest percentage increases were 
in narcotics violations, juvenile de- 
linquency and arrests for book- 
making. | 

The Commissioners re port 
showed traffic accidents involving 
both injuries ‘and fatalities also 
rose in 1953. Crossing streets at 
other than: crosswalks» accounted - 
for the largest number of fatalities 

g chi , with deaths ~at- 
tempting to cross from behind 
parked cars second. 


group of traffic fatalities. 


Engineers mY : : 
Salaries for engineers are Jevel- 


ing off. A study by the Illinois In- 


stitute of Technology. showed. that 


| the’ average salary for an engineer a 


YES, HOW DO YOU show a’ does. not. know the pioneering 
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. 140 unit low-rent project. 


By ELIHU S. HICKS 
_GREENBURGHN . Y. 
WHEN THE HOUSING 
authority first suggested build- 


According to Housing Authority 
chairman. Davis strict 


It soon becomes clear, however. 
that there were forces which- were 
determined to block the proposed 


* 


. FIRST THE CRY of “socialism” 
was raised. The Housing Authority 
was trying to destroy “individual 
initiative” and destroy the “free 
enterprise” system. The opponents 
of the project—representatives of 


well - to-do homeowners’ groups, | of 


and séme white families living 
near the. proposed project site 
began to think up more objections: 
The project would cause over- 
loading of the drainage system, 
overcrowding in the schools; it 


would usher in an invasion of 


ie 


La 


Q 
fe 


| 


supporters of the project 
opel arian. app mnetiprse 2s of 
Greenburgh took shape. A white 
man presented 900 names on a pe- 


facts and 


degraded condi- 
tion of his ; a quiet white 


. {woman from the League of Wom-|: 


en .Voters read the resolution of 
her organization presenting the 


a Negro ne ance Bn foe ee 


os ect, “although I am not Seam 
fied to. move into it"; a Negro 
leader of an interracial home- 
owners association told of the 
threats from the Ku Klux Klan 
when he moved into the area 17 
years ago; representatives of other 
home owners associations declared 
their su 


: of the 
bear ar <p thc Br sage 


ion, which had 
its presence felt, 


most of the 

so loudly m 

had walked out. 
* 


convened to vote on the question. 
The vote was announced after a 
number of amendments and res- 
olutions were rejected, as $ to 2 


-|against the project. 


The next day, however, Coun- 
— Pats é ba 
three reco be ange project, 
announced that his vote had been 
a mistake and that he had in- 
tended to support. the project. 


Councilman Massaro called 
the Council to reconvene so his 


vote could be recorded correctly 


and the project would stand ap- 
proved. The Council meeting was 


‘not called inmediately as some 


of the members had left for vaca- 
tions. However, it seemed that the 
democratic majority of the com- 
munity had prevailed and the proj- 
ect would ‘built. Besides 140 
housing units, the. vi showed 
a new and healthy unity of the 


tition, collected in a few days; a 
Negro preacher exposed the rent! 


Negro and white residents of 
Greenburgh. : 


_ Pitfalls in Buying a House 


By AN OHIO WORKER 


DURING the last few years 
about one million homes have 
been built per year in the 
U.S. A. A goodly share of these 
buyers are ple in their late 
20's and early 30’s. Uncle Sam's 
war veterans have been given 
“preferential privileges’ such as 
smaller down payments and 
sometimes as much as one-half 
percent less interest charge on 
their mortgages. 

Some of these new home 
owners have been steadily em- 
_ ployed and tend to sneer at class 
acs and are even inclined to 
look down on labor unions. 
According to past records of 
business cycles, they will wake 
up later. Under our economic 
system the slump cycle will be 
repeated and would have bees 
here before this except for the 
boom in, military production, 


will lose their homes to. the 
banks and loan associations be- 


on a small but 


ilar to the, 


will well earn the “saved” ex- 


penses. 

YOU CAN BUY this $16,500 
home with a down payment of 
$3,500, getting a $13,000 mort- 
gage, You can pay, exclusive of 
taxes, $70 per month, Add for 
taxes on one-eighth of — the 
$16,500 value, $298.32 per year. 
Thus you are paying out each 
year $840 plus $298.32, a total 
of $1,138.52—plus fuel, water 
tax etc. If you keep these 
to the minimum of $200, you 
will need $1,338.52—an average 
of $111.33 per month. 

From as a 9 goes for 
interest (at 5 percent) on your’ 
$13,000 mortgage which grad- 
ually decreases slightly, for, of 
the $1,338.32, only $190, is a 
ey to reduce your $13, 

t. 


Let us assume that you are 
one of the few who carries on 
without mishap and that after 


that has not changed hands 
many times. You sit down and 
do some figuring. You have paid 
in interest on the $13,000, mort- 
gage $12,593.93. Exclusive of 
taxes, fuel, repairs, insurance 
etc. the house has cost you 
$29,093.93. 


You are now looking forward 
to retirément and all you need 
to worry about is how to sur- 
vive on your measly pittance— 
your old age social security. pen- 
sion. , 


World of Labor - 
(Continued from Page 3) 


clashed with British and: other 
union leaders at the ICFTU con- 


gress in 


' scorching defeat at the Interna- 


You: pay on this house an- 
and it is 


now 25 years 


tional Labor Organization con- 
fetence on their effort to vote 
out the Soviet labor and indus- 


So ee 


THE TOWN BOARD | then| 


Massaro, one of the} 


By JO LYNNE 
FORMERLY -the home- 


ing iui 
tracted from fruits and 

to be made into jelly later but 
this was almost as long and hot 
a process as making the jelly at 
once. | 

But if you have a home freez- 
er, you can freeze fruits and 
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AVOID WASP STINGS 

There are more -than 2,500 
species of wasps in North Amer- 
ica but only about 50 of them 
are troublesome to people be- 
cause they build nests in or 
near homes or other buildings, 
beneath leaves, on porches, in 
trees, shrubbery, rock fences 
and even in the ground. If a 
wasp nest is disturbed they will 
sting severely. It is best to de- 
stroy wasp nests near homes or 
where children play or people 
work. 

Agriculture Dept. specialists 
recommend destroying the nests 
at night when most of the in- 
sects are in the nest and less 
than active than in the daytime. 
Chlordane and DDT sprays and 
dusts are considered best. 


* Sed be —— - ose a ne | 
: Weil waioilar, EH 


handling wasp nests are given 
in Wasps — How To Control 
Them (Leaflet No. 365), a new 
Agriculture Dept. publication. 
Single copies are free on re- 
quest to the Office of ago 
tion, - Agriculture Dept., 
ington 25 D.C. The leaflet was 
lished in reply to hundreds 
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about $75 million to replace. 
Problems of sanitation, fire 


for recreation. The Forest Ser- 
vice spends over $1 million 
yearly for maintenance as it is. 
But carelessness in disposing of 
garbage and trash, littering of 
camp sites, failure to observe 
fire precautions and just plain 
vandalism are ruinous to our 
beautiful forests and parks. 

Visitors can help save the 
forests and also save 


. by caring for the facilities they 
‘use, as they would their own 


homes. | 
SUMMER SALAD TIPS | 

Fold grated cucumber into 
mayonnaise and serve over a 
seafood salad. 

Season cottage cheese . when 
serving’ it with a salad. Mix a 
little onion juice and finely chop-' 
ped green pepper into it, or 
C canned pimento and 
finally minced parsley. 


Draft Program 


(Continued from Page -10) 
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| (D-Colo), Lehman (D-N. Y. 
The Senate finally.adopted these 


| 


Milton. R. 

‘bert H. ey. 
Wayne-Morse (Ind-Ore), 
fauver (D-Tenn), Thomas C. Hen- 
nings (D-Mo), Edwin ‘CG: — 


« 


amendments -but they now have 
little meaning in view of the fact 
that the basic development of 
atomic power*would be controlled 
by private interests. 

On top of all this there remains 
the fact that House and Senate 
differences must still be ironed 


ic] out in conference. With the House- 


nopoli-| approved measure following the 


atomic power development but 
they insist on safeguards. to pro- 


Immunity 


(Continued from Page. 6) 
“Fifth Amendment Commu- 


nists. 
The American Civil Liberties 


_ Union presented its case to the 


House Committee opposing the 


proposal. It noted that Congres- | 
_. sional committees: ask witnesses 


about “ espionage” and _ then 
either imply that a refusal to an- 
swer means guilt, or else use the 
witnesses denial of espionage to 
mean that he has forfeited his 
protections under the Fifth 


Amendment and must “name | 


names.” ition was voiced 
by the National Lawyers Guild, 
by the New York Bar Associa- 
tion which Opposed Congres- 
sional committees having the 
r to grant “immunity,” but 
bevieed court ngs to do so. 


THUS FAR the strongest op- 
position within Labor rank’s to 
this cynical measure has come 
from A. J. Hayes, president of 
the AFL International Associa- 
tion of Machinists in a lengthy 
article in the Machinists Journal 
for August. 

“Every one of the guarantees 
of the — ye amas a hg 
portant,” he said. To weaken 
amendment in any way, he said, 
brings’ with it the danger of 
“extracting so by men- 
tal or physical torture.” 

He Lire the trade unions the 
question: : 

-“If this fundamental right can 


| be ripped away why not other 


rights as well? .. . To make an 
outcast of a man, to strip him of 
his chances for a livelihood, to~ 
impugn his loyalty—that is fully 
as serious as depriving him of 
life, liberty and property. And 
in Congressional hearings the 
whole procedure is accomplish- 
ed without due process of law.” 


"(Continued from Page 2) 
6 months work, 6 months layoff 


and sometimes more. 
This is all part of the softening 


up for 1955. Some of ' this 
is having 


working. This suits the em- 
ployers because it's another way 
| make the workers carry 
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administration bill in every de- 
tail, there is a strong chance that 
even the slight concessions won in 
the Senate will be ditched in con- 
ference. . 
| Althou the 

won in this long fight, observers 
are predicting that in the end it 


_| will lose. It will lose because it 


will turn out to be one of the 
most damaging pieces of testi 
mony against the GOP this com- 
ing November. : 


Estes Ke- 


Administra _ 
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By CARL HIRSCH 


same plant on July 27,.1934, just 
20 — ago. ‘ i 
company a a re- 
petition of the broken strike and 
the smashed union that had haunt- 
ed every effort to organize this 
eastern Wisconsin plant up until 


last year. | 
Then, the UAW-CIO finally won 


a first contract. wi wa cong eh Inge 


of this year, when the s 

gan, the company has spurned 
every effort to renegotiate the con- 
tract. . 


THIS WEEK, the labor move- 
ment of this state set out to prove 
to the Kohler company that there 
will be no return to the open shop. 
A “Win-the-Strike Week” opened 
an impressive display of statewide 
and nationwide la solidarity 
with the striking Kohler workers. 


The drive began in nearby 


_ 


TWO MARTYRS to the: Kohler company’s greed and 
here in this: 16th week of a strike at the 
Wakefield and Henry Engelman, were 


_— 
. ~ 


KOHLER, Wisconsin , 
ce are being honored 


pig Laas. fixture plant. The two men, Lee 
ed by company deputies in a strike at this 


ae eee with a meeting of 300 
AFL, CIO and indpendént union 
leaders gathering in Croatian Hall. 
John Holden of the AFL Machin- 
ists acted as chairman of the rally 
which set up a strike aid fund cam- 
paign, with a minimum goal of $1 
m every worker in the Sheboy- 
area. 
In Milwaukee, UAW-CIO Re- 
~~ 10 called together the presi- 
dents and financial secretaries of 
each of its 81 locals. They planned 
out a drive for $200,000 in Kohler 
strike aid, to be raised by next 


* | 
THROUGHOUT THE STATE 
this week, the striking union was 
telling its story of struggle against 


a company which has maintained 
an open + for 80 years through 
a system of paternalism. An appeal 


By Federated Press 


THE SECRET MINUTES 
of a conference of top General 
Electric Co. officials lay bare 
in cold-blooded detail plans 
of the billionaire corporation 
to break up its big plants into 
dozens of new | operations 
in low wage areas, double its pro- 
fits and squeeze a 100 per cent 
increase in output from its work- 
ers in the next 10 years. 

GE’s runaway blueprint was ex- 
posed by the International Union 
of Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers: (CIO) which obtained the 
minutes of the GE conference held 
in Schenectady, N.Y. April 21-23. 

Excerpts from the minutes were 
reproduced in the IUE News July 
19. 

The company has repeatedly 
denied charges .by IVE and the 
United Electrical Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers that tts “decentrali- 
zation” program is in fact a cover- 
up for a giant scheme to run out 
on union-won wages and condi- 
tions. But the report to the Sche- 
nectady conference by A. F. Vin- 


to 5 voting against acceptance. 
Here also the company seeks to 
force a strike. In Lansing a tool 
and die conipany told the union 
they had not made enough profits 
so could not pay the one cent an- 
nual improvement factor last June 
1. Here too the company seeks to 
provoke strike action, because they 
are hit like Pressed Metals and 
want the workers to bear the 
brunt of the crisis effects. In To- 
ledo the latest is that Kaiser has 
forced through “production com- 


mittees” to replace those who can't), 


keep up. 

They all want hungry workers 
‘before, the 1955 negotiations open 
up. Pre-contract talks in the UAW- 
CIO are beginning in some locals. 
At-Ford Local 600 the columns 
‘of “Ford Facts” have been filled 
‘for weeks with discussion articles 
on contract proposa 
is also taking the lead in putting 


lforward an anti-depression program. 


a with contract ions, 
Thi November, Ford, 


y coming 
General Motors, C “sections 


of the UAW-CIO number 
close to 700,000 members will have 
the first national conferences on 
contract 
That's the 


a 


ls. This local}. © 


son, GE vice president in charge 
of manufactur made it clear 
that this is exactly what the GE 
10-year plan calls for. 

* 

VINSON TOLD the GE officials 
the company envisions doubling 
its present level of operations to 
$6.3 billion by 1963 and said: 
“Without real decentralization it 
would be an impossible task.” 


HE ADVISED them not to 
think “GE was already decentral- 
ized” because it has 132 plants in 
101 cities in 25 states from Maine 
to California. “As .a matter of 
fact,” he said, “55 pe cent of our 
.people are in only seven plant 
cities where we employ 10,000 to 


140,000 people, (Schenectady, 


Lynn, Evendale, Erie, Pittsfield, 
Syracuse and Fort Wayne.) So far 
as decentralization of people, we 
have merely scratched the surface. 

“Since 1947,” Vinson continued, 
“our plant list has increased only 
seven, from 125 to 132, but we 
have actually added 28 plants and 
closed or integrated into other 
operations a total of 21 plants. 
We have discontinued operations 
in 12 cities, only three of which 
have a population under 10;000 
persons. : 

“We have started tions in 
24 new cities and 11 of these have 
a population below 10,000. So we 
may ex to hear more of GE 
plants. like Edmore, Mich.; Lim- 


Bare GE ‘Break-Up’ Plot 
As Squeeze On Wages 


erick, Mo.; Jonesboro, Ark.; Lin- 
ton, Ind.; and Wegeeerann Va." 


HE SAID GE plans call for “fur- 
ther physical decentralization of 


plant, with more ‘small plant’ at-/ eg 


” and “a more rapid evo- 
lution of mechanization with more 


sonegicte automation (push button 
machi requiring few or no 
workers) in some product lines.” 

W.W. Beardslee, GE manager of 
manufacturing engineering, show- 
ed the executive a chart which he 
said “indicates that if we can in- 
crease the productivity of our 
workers: by 100 per cent in 
next 10-year period, we will not 
need to increase our labor force 
over the present level.” 

THE IVE NEWS commented: 
“What GE means by ‘more favor- 
able areas’ was specified later on 
when another top official got up 
to point out that the phrase means 
‘more favorable labor markets. In 
particular he cited the runaway 
of hundreds of jobs from Schenec- 
tady to B Iil., under- 
taken because GE found that it 
could get the same work done for 
costs far under what Schenectady 
workers were being paid.” 

The IVE .sdid it is fighting for 
a $1.25 corporation-wide minimum 
wage and job and plant security 
to t the runaway scheme. The 
UE has demanded a congressional 
probe of the runaway shop move- 
men 


— ~* 


lwas being, sent out for aid to 
prevent the com from break- 
ing this strike gh et 
pressure on the strikers, many 
whom live in this company town 
of Kohler. 

| Tice re radio and 
telecasts, distributions at 
shop gates and in Wisconsin com- 
munities, the Kohler strikers were 
also telling the story of the Kohler 
martyrs, scores who were shot 
down in 1934, two young men 
dying of their wounds. d 

Leaders of the.AFL Plumbers 
Union this week recalled that it 
was my egw —_ tried to ore 
ganize t at that time, meet- 
ing the same kind of violence to 
which the UAW-CIO is being sub- 
jected today. The AFL Plumbers, 
who have considerable jurisdiction 
over which company’s plumbing 
fixtures are used in construction 
jobs, have pledged to suppo 
the Kohler strike. ; 

‘+ 

SOME OF THE present-day 
Kohler strikers are men who went 
through the 1934 struggle. Ethan 
Berg, now a picket captain, was 
slugged, gassed and almost baye 
oneted during the strike 20 years 
ago. 

Relating how a National Guards- 
men lunged at him with a bayo- 
net, narorwly missed him and then 
smashed the butt end into his 
chest, eg rama oss. “I remember- 

these things just a few weeks 
ago when we learned that the 
company once again had —— 
up an arsenal of tear gas 
other yp taronl 

The strikebreakin in 1934 was 
under the’ personal direction -of 
Walter S. Kohler, Sr., president of 
the company.at that time. Kohler 
had been Republican governor of 
‘the state up until 1980 when he 


the| was defeated by the. Progressive, 


Phil LaFollette. 

Today, the elder Kohler’s son, 
also Walter J. Kohler, is Republi- 
can governor of Wisconsin. and 
the governors uncle, Herbert V., 
Kohler, is president of the come 


y. 
P'The long strike, stalemated by 
the refusal of the company to ne» 
iate, was holding up strongly 
this week with the si.e ort of un- 
ions and 


other. organizati 
throughout the country. Financial . 
contributions have come in — 
many faraway groups and some 
the uniorts in Wisconsin and rer 
states have sent truckloads of f 
to the Kohler strikers. 

In an a | here, UAW-CIO 
international representative 
Burkart declared: “What happens 
to the Kohler strikers is important 
to every working man and woman. 
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_ Bebe main foundries are con- 
trolled 100 percent by Americans.” | 
This two-pronged invasion of 
ara economy by U; S. capi- 
can only spell doom for the 
me ‘pore ’s industrial and 
agri population. 

While the U. S. private invest- 
ments in Mexico are far greater 
today than before World War I, 
the truth of the matter is that 
these investors take more money 
out of the country in the form 

f profits and interests than they 


ut in. For example, in 1951 U. S. pe 


vestors took out $5 million more 
the total of new investments 
uring the three year period of 
949-51. 
} 


* THE CONDITIONS of the Mexi- 
car. people are best illustrated by 
a picture of the average annual in- 
¢ome of the economically-active 
population. In 1951 40.6 percent 
received less than $139! Another 44 

cent got between $139 and 
416. 


In 1950 the average per capita 
income was $135! It is still lower 
when considered in relation to the 
cost of living. In Mexico City the 
gost of living has increased more 
eon four and one-half times since 


- 


9. 


_** Ts it any wonder then that mil- 
lions of Mexicans answer the call 
bf the North, hoping to find em- 
ployment so that they will be able 
provide for their families? Under 

e U. S.-Mexico treaty for the im- 
rtation of agricultural workers, 
pproximately 200,000 enter year-| 
y under contract. It has been esti- 
ted that from one to two million 
nter without this protection. Most 
be them obtain employment on 
[exas, Arizona and California 
farms, although some migrate into 


’ 


economic 
system in this country, mechaniza 
tion means unemployment. 

In: 1949 migrato vs 
workers averaged only 70 days of 
farm work. One worker in 20 work- 
ed as much as 250 days, one in 
seven worked as much as 150 days, 
Sh percent worked less than 75 


ys. 

_ Other farm workers did a little 

better: One in 12 worked over 250 

days, one in four worked over 150 

days, 50 per¢ent worked less than 
75 days. 

Other farm workers did a little 
better: One in 12 worked over 250. 
days, one in four worked over 150, 
days, 50 percent worked less than 
75 days. 


The 1949 earnings for the mi- 
gratory workers who worked over 
101 days averaged $514, Only -17 
rcent of the migratory workers 
earned, over $1,000, and only 8 

nt earned over $1,000 from 
arm work alone. Approximately 
one-third of the entire group had 
total earnings of over $600. 

In 1949 the average annual 
earning of the migratory worker 
was less than 20 percent of the 
average annual wage of @ worker 
in manufacturing. 

. * 


MIGRATORY agricultural 
workers get jobs only by virtue. of 
the fact that they are unemployed. | 
The industrial agricultural farms, 
which need masses of workers at| 
the moments their crops need to) 
be harvested, offer employment to. 
these workers for a short duration 
and for low pay. 

The workers who compose this 
labor pool have traditionally been 
from the minority groups, denied 
jobs in industry, or foreign work- 
ers brought to this country solely 
to do this work. ‘ 

’ As far as the growers are con- 
cerned, they prefer this type of 
labor. According to a California 
grower, the qualifications for such 
workers are that they be able to 
adjust themselves to wry mgt at 
high speed in the hot sun for three 
or four weeks at a time, leave this 
job, rest for two or three days, 
then go to another job of an al- 


| 


_ 


) 


| 


, 


Michigan and Illinois. 
Agriculture in these areas being 


pa, it requires tens of thousands of 
orkers during the harvest periods. 
farms are the users of migra- 

ory labor, into which segment the 
exican Nationals enter. This la- 

r force must be able to move in- 
to the area as it is needed and move 
put again when the work is finish- 


Although large-scale agriculture 

rapidly becoming mechanized, 
there is still a great need for hun- 
dreds and thousands of migratory 
workers. The trend is actually for 
more workers but for shorter 
periods of employment. | 

In 1949, during the peak period. 
of harvesting, U. S. farm workers 
totaled 14,694,000. Of these, 4,- 
- 156,000 were hired hands. Of the 
latter, 77 percent were : 
workers, a status that includes the 
migratory labor. 

About 48 t of the farms 
used hired labor and the bulk of 
this was concentrated- on a few 
farms. Only nine percent of the 
farms that used hired labor used in 
excess of 250 man-days of it, yet 
these farms employed almost 80 

t of the man-days of hired 
Pmaig during the year. 1 
man-days equals oné man-year). 

While there has been an increase 
in-the total number of hired work- 
ers; increased productivity per 
worker has meant that each is get- 
ting fewer days = work. 


SINCE World War -IT 


t 
strides have been made in me . 


a 


; 


highly specialized and industrializ-| 


li force in the U.S. is more than’a 


lmuch greater. 


together different type again at 
high speed. 

Mexican workers, local and for- 
eign have become an increasingly 
important element in the migratory 
agricultural labor force. . The. an- 
nual movement. of Mexicans from 
Texas to the Midwest sugar-beet 
fields is one of the oldest migratory 
patterns in the nation. In 1949 
90,000 left Texas to seek work in 
other states. In the same year 
Texas legally imported 51,000 
workers from. Mexico and it was 
estimated that more than 250,000 
from Mexico, without contract 
status, were in Texas. 

Mexican migratory agricultural 
workers also pick cotton in Cali- 
frnia, Texas and Arizona, and in 


recent years have been moving 
into the Mississippi Delta. ry ers 
Tke migratory agricultural labor 


: 


million workers, .The Mexican 
workers from the U. S, make up 
‘approximately one-half cf the 
domestic agricultural with the 
workers from Mexico, they: com 
‘prise about patie of the 
entire agricultural migratory force. 
According to the report of the 
President's ye meio on Migra- 
tory L ? migratory: agricul- 
tural force breaks down according- 
100,000 colored, 150,000 
250,000 Latin 
American (Mexican) from the 
Southwest, 200,000 contract from 
Mexico, 400,000 non-contract from 
Mexico. ) 
- In this —— the families 
of these ers probably were 


iwho “follow the crops” is no vag 


The are based on all 
workers, 4 Years, sui over: XOey 


: . 


do ppt sho 
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|munist. influenced” then. - 

of Schoemann of the AFL, the 
most 
consin 
‘Such “overlooking” is especially 
‘one considers that the position of 


dividual Communists may run as 


sin Communist Party withdrew its 


The victims of capitalist exploita- 


e 
sands of Mexican laborers. 


unions to examine the role of U. S.! 
pemarea™ in Mexico's . economy, + ‘so 

t 
structs Mexico's industrialization. 


“surplus” pool of labor from Mex- 
ico 


solved. 


not included, so that the number/dem 


One can hardly overlook.the role 


powerful labor leader in Wis- 
and concentrate only on 
the role of various CIO leaders. 


misleading and unjustifiable when 


the CIO in 1946 was essentially the 
same as that of the much more 
powerful AFL, and the R.R. Broth- 
erhoods. - — 


. One cannot red-bait the Wiscon- 
sin CIO of 1946 for being critical 
of LaFollette withoit at the same 
time red-baiting the AFL and Rail- 


road unions of 1946, for-they also! 
| were critical of LaFollette, and held| 


the same general. political position. 

(3) A third series of facts, -also 
“overlooked,” is ‘the role and pol- 
icy of the Communist Party of Wis- 
consin in the 1946 election cam- 
paign. It is generally not known, or 
forgotten that in 1946 Wisconsin’ 
Communists had their own party’ 
slate in the field. Because of dis-' 
criminatory election laws, the Com- 
munist Party in Wisconsin is not 
allowed its rightful place on the 
ballot. Therefore, the Communist 
Party could not in 1946, and can- 
not now, participate as a party in 
the primary elections. However, in- 


Independents in the final elections, 
and ke supported by the Commu- 
nist Party or other organizations 
and groups. i 

In 1946 Wisconsin Communists 
circulated petitions to place a can- 
didate for U. S. Senator on the bal- 
lot as an Independent in the final 
elections. The election laws re- 
— circulation of.such petitions 

uring the period of the primary 
campaign. Although they had three 
time the number of signatures re- 
quired to place their candidate, 
Fred Blair, on the ballot, after the 
Aug. 13 primaries, when it was ap- 
parent that McCarthy would be the 
Republican candidate for Senator 
and there was.danger he might be 
elected in November, the Wiscon- 


candidate for U. S. Senator and 
did not file the petitions. 


Blair's candidacy for U. S. Sena- 
tor was withdrawn for the purpose 
of contributing towards uni 
around the candidacy of the Demo- 
cratic nominee for U..S. Senator, 
Howard McMurray in the hopes of 
defeating Joe McCarthy, the Re- 
publican nominee. 

That, in general outline, is the 
rdle and policy of Wisconsin Com- 
munists in 1946, verifiable by any 
recourse to the factual history of 
the year. 


10 to 15 years of age working for 
pay in agriculture;.and in October 
1950, 315,000 children of that 
age, although October is a school 


month. 
* 


THE FIGURES 
show that at least } 
tory workers are Mexican, and that 

t least 600,000 are from Mexico.| 

The U, S. now proposes to “ride 

herd” on at least 400,000 of them. 


uoted above 
,000 migra- 


tions at its worst are to be harassed 
by those who just a few months 
ago played -the leading role in 
forcing, against the wishes of 
Mexico, an “open door” policy that 
makes available to the agricultural 
mpires of the Southwest the free 
me i unencumbered flow of thou- 


It is time for the U. S. trade 


they can learn how it ‘ob- 
This, after all, is the way the 
’s hungry masses will be 


Labor must also back with all its 
; ; and the 


| 
love oe old] 
: | r a re 4: 30070 , 


equipment — parachute “harness,” 
ty| their 


res 


THE LOST PARACHUTI 


arms fitted with silencers and so 
on 


(Continued from Page 5) — 
They were expected to replace 
their American-made documents. as 
early as possible with gemuine doc- 
uments—procured by murdering 
the , possessors of. the documents. 
* 


IT WAS repeatedly impressed 
upon “students” that if they were 
captured they must insist that their 
training had‘ been entirely in the 
hands of a White Russian organ- 
ization and that they had had no 
connection with the American spy 
system. 

Each of the students had to have 
his “morse-handwriting’ sound- 
recorded, so that the receivers of 
the messages they sent from the 
Soviet Union could recognize the 
messages as having actually been 
tap out by a “genuine” spy. 

-After their training was com- 
pleted Captain Holliday took the 
recruits to Munich, where, in. the 
stores of an. American barracks, 
they were fitted out with their 


clothes which bore no marks of 
origin, false documents, 
maps, code keys, radio set, wads 
of Soviet currency, gold coins, 


CONSTITUTIONAL 

OBLIGATION - 

By Federated Press 
Weeks have passed since the 
Supreme Court decision barring 
segregation inthe public schools. 
a few more weeks before 
Congress is scheduled to ad- 
journ the current session. But 
not one thing has yet been done 
by the Congress toward im- 
clicania the Supreme Court 
decision. No measure is in the 
works to provide funds for school 
construction, especially in the 
southern states. Until and unless 
such funds are voted, some of 
the southern states will be able 
to plead for delay in fulfilling 
what is now plainly the constitu- 
tional obligation of every state. 
—AFL News-Reporter 
*% 


THE UTILITIES 
BENEFIT 

The Federal Power Commis- 
sion, which is supposed to regu- 
late public utility rates in the 
interest of the unorganized con- 
sumers of the nation, is now ac- 
tually, boasting how it has. speed- 
ed up natural gas rate.increasés. 
Chairman Jerome K. Kuyken- 
dall recently issued a press re- 
lease stating that in the 9-month 
period ended March 31, 1954, 
the commission had 


; 


: 


' | 
age of 
wee: Othe 


long flight without 
lights and at a high altitude — 
Kudryaftsv jumped as_ ordered. 
Yakuta stood vacillating ~in the 
doorway for a time, and one of 
the Americans gave him a push 
that sent him out. Once again he 
-had been=“pushed around’! 


started wandering 
place, bitterly ,conscious of their 
isolation from the people they saw. 
They gradually exchanged confi- 
dence. Both wanted to return to 
their nate parts; both came, to 
realize that they had been cruelly 
duped, though they did not con- 
ceal from. themselves how much 
of the fault was their own. 


ST 


Holliday, who according to both 


men, had a bluff, hearty manner, 
explained cheerfully to them that 
into the points of their shirt col- 
lars had been sewn little ampoules 
of poison. If the worst came to 
the worst, he said, all they had to 
do was to bite that corner of 


cloth and death would be instan- 


taneous. 
* 


FROM MUNICH they were tak- 


en by plane to Salonika in the 
company of an American (known as 
“Voloyda”) and another American 
major. In Greece they were trans- 
ferred to a four-ehgined bomber 
without. identification marks. 


When the time came—after a 
navigation 


tmare. They 
place to 


Then came the ni 


-But, before they came to any 


real mutual understanding, each in 
his own way found excuses for 
not 
first message about their “safe 
arrival.” Eventually they agreed to 
bury their equipment, try to get 
work somewhere 
their fellow-countrymen, not as en- 
emies but as friends. 


sending back the important 


to mix with 


* 


EVEN that decision did _ not 


take the burden of guilt off their 
minds; they. realized that - they 
could never be able to look straight 
se os eyes of seyone Se met, 

ound temporary in a 
tesa and sventnally tenedil 4 them- 
selves to “make a clean breast of 
it.” Together they went to the 
town's 
Security department, told all they 
Hiad done and showed where they 


dquarters of the State - 


Instead of being: “liquidated”— 
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now @ they would authorize 
| strike if the grievances: 


3 
ne 
t Siri tag ib yes ae ? -% 
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FEE 


a deliberate Corporation 
speedup, to work pending 
an investigation by the UAW-CIO 
International Union. 

The International Union state- 
ment said in part: 

“It appeared that certain super-| 
visory employes actually ioveleed 
a stoppage at a time when the 
end of the model and swollen in- 
ventory would make a shutdown 
not unwelcome to the corporation. 
Mana would evade the 


penalty 


The Board warned that if there 
ions showed the griev- 
ses to be as legitimate as they 


7 


. 


meanwhile suites 
at Chrysler 9 mile 


BIRTHDAY -GREETINGS 
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‘Clardy. Curt Davis, Negro leader} 


‘| endorsed a lily-white dlate for City 


Detroit. ~ ‘ 
Named for being .contemptous 
of the Un-American committee are 


bow down to Clardy and his gang. 
‘Others cited are Bolza Baxter, 
Negro youth leader who refused to 
turn over names, books, records 
of the Labor Youth League to 


from Dodge main plant was_ cited. 


Flint PAC Fails 
Te Back Negre 
For Commission 


FLINT.—The C1O-PAC here has 


Commission, although well-quaii- 
fied Negro UAW members are 
candidates in the Srd and 9th 
wards (Floyd J. McCree and E.L. 
Holmes.) Clifford C. Rock, presi-| 
dent of Buick lecal 599, admits in 
the Flint Weekly Review that the 
reaction to PAC endorsements gen-| 
erally are ranging from enthusias- 
tic agreement to violent disagree- 
ment. 


599 to invite the State Police into 
Flint to investigate “communism” 
in the unions. 

The Flint Weekly Review car- 
ries no endorsement for U. 8. Con- 


gress, despite the urgency of al 


united campaign to defeat anti- 
Sle Siieccleent Rep. Kit Clardy. 


DETROIT. — Charles C. Lock- 
wood, columnist for the East Side 
Shopper, community newspaper 
reachi g 100,000 writes | 
that the ‘price of the stock of 

went up 


United Fruit, “which have grown 
fat by exploitation and connivery. 


| OF GOV'T-VOTE AUG. 3 | 


CNS 
against ulovich Dy 
Services. Lockwood is at present 
defending two other citizens facin 

loss of jobs at the Detroit Arsenal 
here on gp) ad charges of being 


“security 


DRIVE GM OUT 


pelts ee ; 


9,$.ROYSTER 


Send news. advertisements 
acdigtions. lor the-Michighn 


Allan, .éditor,,.2419, 
Wiis v ubiigenie Aataots lj. 
; WO + ro en ees. 


> 
’ 


. 


po 


LABOR NEWS calls a warning that one of 


candidates for 


BUGAS WAS BRAGGING last week that Ford pays an aver- 
age of $94 a week to his workeis. What he didn’t tell was that 
the average is made up by rage dy wages of skilled workers, many 
working seven days a week, the pay of workers getting im 
six days. é es es 

* 


WHAT BUGAS DIDN’T TELL. was that out at the, Ford- 
Scltece, 6 jl pee ic ty een tae toes 
inventory, a job generally ion W course 
the white collar workers, not having a union,~had to work for 
less, thus this chiseling company thought it would save dough. 
The production men refused to work with the non-unionists. 

* | 

MERGER TO BE VOTED on by the Mechanics Educational 
Society with the CIO will take place on Sept. 19, Matt Smith an- 
nounces. Smith recommends acceptance which will mean the 


MESA gets a separate international CIO union charter. The Na- 


tional Administrative Committee of MESA will do the voting. 
: * 
WATCH FOR A SHAKEUP in prosecuting attorney Gerald 


Coals have been emeking 


gr 
unemy in Michi penniless workers. Oh, 
the GOPers have a 
dealers 1s under way. 
* . 


GERMAN DIES are bemg imported by ‘General Motors and 


can he seen at the Cleveland Ceit Rd., plant. There are 150 of . 


them. Lots of excitement. At GM's Fisher Body plant the com- 
pany is out to increase production 10 percent with virtually no 


‘imereage in manpower. At the Cadillac plant jobs have dropped 


30 percent. Now less than 2,000 working, compared with a peak 
ferce of 7,000 some time ago. | 


* 

DETROIT CHEVROLET GEAR.PLANT workers heard a 
new sugar coating word to have them. swallow layoffs. They: are 
to be “tem ily furloughed” for eight weeks for the model 
changeover. I always thought you drew full pay when you were 
on “furlough,” not an average of compensation crumbs. 

The GM about layoffs is that “ihe changeover is more 
extensive.” A dealer is quoted in the Wall Street Journal 


| as saying: “A Jonger closedown will give Chevrolet dealers plenty 


of time to clean 


up their stocks of 1954 models.” Now that’s an 


till to dip in. The usual checkoff from auto . 


_ 


Quality Food an Reasonable Prices 
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EYEWITNESS IN INDOCHINA, by Joseph Starobin $1 


NOW AVAILABLE AT 


BERENSON BOOKSTORE 
2419 Grand River, Detroit 1 
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, ” DETROETA wablic hearing will’ be held’ Aug. 4/10 a.m, in 
Common Couns a stall of the Detroit Housing Com- 
scsions “cleediiaate oe 1 oublic | ¢. The 


DETROIT.Patrick oh Mco- “threat. of ERE Train- 
man: News, organ ‘of ‘the ‘Broth 


: 
Pts 
an | 


DEEROIT-The pee Blair 
Moody favored: the repeal: of the 
MoCarran-Walter Law and be- 


cag | 


City 
was 


repeal the 
In 


UAW Loeal 600’s Ford Facts— ica : hich|and the rest of 
“would give Subversive Activities} poi ; A-bomb has made war impos- 


ih 


--|Political Education : 
bills “vicious.” The CIO entered|boasts of measures being taken by 
a protést against them and|the COP adasinistration and Con- 
ey wotild advance the 


DON'T FORGET pe Ree non HE a 
TO VOTE AUG. 3 in Electrical Worker ati 


‘| Distri e | 

. Diggs said that he 

in that “the. 1952 McCarran. Iggs 
alter Immigration Law should 

be altered.” " 


, Lan Republican Lieut.-Gov. Clarence 

ah for re-election, 1g ¢. 

questions, Under “Comments,” ne | 

en Re: tenth ema aad ; 7 : 
tions unite to retire trom ; 

DETROIT.—Two clasped hands— opportunities act; withholding fed- age pensioners; establishment of 

_ gress this year those who voted for *- jone Negro, Se ee ee ee commisssion to study 


trate an advertisement published /nation or segregation; enforcement the lems of the aged; voting 
last week by ‘the Diggs for Con-/of judicial decisions outlawing priviliges for 18-year-olds. | 


gress Committee. segregation. At a pasate symposium held by 


i - These two hands om oy ® Repeal of Taft-Hartley; $1.25 |the Young Democrats* in ee i 
most jmportant aspect of the well-| minimum wage; opposition to leg- Diggs—in answer to questions from 

known. State Senator’s candidacy the floor—said he favored ji 

islation designed to weaken unions. inna to anive on ¥ esti 


for Democratic nomination to the; , Creation: of a Federal Public iby peaceful means, and advocated 


U.S. Congress in the 13th Con- 

- Igressional “District. The fight to|Works Agency; “modernized” un-jadmission of China ‘to the United 

‘end jimcrow in’ Michigan's con-|employment compensation pay-, 

gressional delegation and thereby ;ments. Hi 

to spur the unity of White and| © Increased income ‘ tax , 
Negro so basic to the achievement -emption (to $700 or $800) and sais 

| ke g of labor's program. islation. authorizing use of farm. 
| 


Digg’s program includes de-|surpluses to supplement rations of 
ee a Sapo “Told age’ pensioners: and: those: on|i 


gtiy. THE, WORKER, SUNDAY, AUGUST I, 1954 © Enactment of a federal “equal |Félief. Inesses and protect innocent  per- 
—- : entre otis Fa cme ¢ Increased allowances to old'sons from being smeared, 


Statistics Show Possibility of 
Electing Negro in I3th District 


DETROIT.—In 1952 there ‘were it can 
, 


THE JFINANCIAL scorecboard a Wak. «= (goed $8,730) has sent $1,730-one thousand more 
is not « happy one. It consists mostly of a. serie to go; New Jersey, generally “one of the first to 
. of gonee-ougs.. ar i Gamat ean ss Ma 
Ohio-not a word. bat : 50 percent, 

Michigan—not a word. 2 ae - One bright spot: Wisconsin keeps plugging 
, But the creditors are not silent, brother and on. It has. surpassed its $1,250. goal and has hit 
sister; they are very articulate and very loud, and — $1,300—so far, the only state that broke the tape. 
#0 our newspaper is in increasing danger. - Midsummer is generally the dangerous time 

We want to remind several states of their for our newspaper: don’t let the. heat affect your 


‘ghetanastd te dittinn- eedes macier ak. tet, sing a 
emia at How. York. BW. ¥_ under the oct of Marah 2, 1979 
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By ROB F. HALL 


AS DR. WALDEMAR WOHLGEMUTS expensive 


automobile loomed up out of. the night, the sergeant stepped 
out of his sentry box and smartly presented arms as the 


signal to halt. 
The, doctor applied his breaks 
eens oe dpomes 106 sop 


the seregeant peered through the 
sists and “heat: the: beech 


of his nate * = Ae ay 


in — t seat. T am obvious 
air iceaiehins ir expen- 
sive clothes, discomfited the ser- 
geant. He cut off his light. 

“Orders to stop all cars, sir., 
' he said respectfully. “I must in- 
form you that you are now leav- 
ing West Berlin and are enter- 
ing Communist territory; East 

in: 

’ The two men laughed. “We 
- know it,” replied the driver. 
“We are going to the Charity 
Hospital in _ Berlin.” 


THEY HANDED their pa- 
pérs to the sergeant who took 
them into the sentry box and 
noted their names. Dr. Wohlge- 
mut . Dr. Otto John, chief 
of the office for the protection 
of the Constitution of the Bonn 
government. . . A moment la- 
ter he returned their papers and 
the car sped away into the dark- 
ness. 

Next morning on the desk of 
Dr. Wohlgemut, his secretary 
found a note, signed by the doc- 
tor, which said in part: “Herr 
John does not want to return 
to West Berlin.” For reasons 
not generally known, the secre- 
. tary realized certain enormous 
‘significance in the note and be- 
fore an hour had elapsed its 
contents were before Dr. Ger- 
hard Schroeder, minister of the 
interior and John’ $ superior. 

There is no record of what 
Dr. Schroeder subsequently re- 
ported to the harassed Dr. Kon- 
rad Adenauer, chancellor of the 
West German government. But 
one can imagine the turmoil in 


Washington if Attorney Gener- 
al Brownell were to report to 
President Eisenhower that J. 
Edgar Hoover, chief of the U.S. 
secret police, had quitely de- 
cam to eee 


FOR 24 HOURS the West 
German government, echoing 


the U.S.~high commissioner in’ 


West Berlin, were issuing state- 
ments declaring that John had 
been abducted, kidnapped, 
drugged. But these statements 
were manifestly hypocritical be- 


cause on the desk of the high- . 


est West German official was 
the report of the sergeant—Otto 
John, West Germany's counter- 
part of J. Edgar Hoover, had 
gone eastward voluntarily. 


Event followed event in rap- 


id succession. Adénauer called 
a secret session of his cabinet to 
examine the political and dip- 
lomatic consequences” of John’s 
defection. It was admitted, 
news dispatches said, that the 
Adenauer government, already 
shaky because of its role of 
stooging so blatantly for Wash- 
ington, faced a “crisis of loss of 
public. confidence.” And from 
East Berlin there came reports 
that nine American espionage 
agents had been arrested and 
more arrests were-to follow. 


West German newspapers 
from the start ridiculed the 
painful efforts of the Adenau- 
et government to sell John’s 
vanishing act as kidnapping. 
Their - skepticism was justified 
for withm a few hours the 
voice of the former West Ger- 
man secret police chief ‘issued 
from an East Berlin radio sta- 
tion. 

* 


“MY FELLOW GERMAN 
CITIZENS,” John said in a 
clear, confident voice, “Germa- 
ny is in danger of being torn 


apart forever by the disputes - 


between East and West. 
“Striking action,” he said, by 

which he clearly meant his dra- 

matic departure from West Ber- 


lin, was necessary in order to 
appeal to all Germans to take 


- initiative for the reunification 


of their country. 

In West Cermany, "a said, 
the Nazis have again become 
= in political and official 

e, 


Ne wi he te 
when the so 


records, in case they need jogging: Connecticut judgement. : i 


— _ — a -—— ee eee --_ eo 


Moreover, Schroeder, the . 
minister of the interior, secret-. 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


Meet the Nations of the City 


By Joseph North 
{ HAVE WALKED in 


many cities but none quick- 
ens my blood like the life on 
a New York street. Yes, 


golden Madrid, in 1937, was 
the center of the world; gray 


and massive London, 1944, in 


the crash of the buzz-bombs 
and the V2’s had the majesty 
of Shakespeare; gleaming Paris, 
in 1945, newly 
liberated by its 
own sons, was. 
Prometheus un- 
bound; Mexico 
City, Havana, 
Santiagode 


ionate | New 
where the peoples of the 
world are on its streets. 


MH or 
SFssis 


* UN Building, the Empire State 
skyscraper, and Times Square. 
Good. But the wonder, to me, 
of this city, is the New Yorker, 
all eight million of him. For, as 
Shakespeare said in Coriolanus, 
the city’ is the people and . the 
people is the city. 


* 


ONE OF THESE DAYS .a 
midwest who 


ity of streets. 

I believe it is general knowh" 
edge that more Negroes live in 
New York than in any city of 
Africa; more Jews in all | 
of Israel; more Italians than in 
the Eternal City itself, 

It is a city where will find 
the Star of David by the 
Cloisters ure its Christian ; 
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By BERNARD BURTON © ate Eo re 
vi et al gp ae . copy ae been pve ohomt the long Senate debate Ba BO ale ale 2 Ol TAT th aes 

on the President's Atomic Energy Bi e has been scarcely a word reported about one of c ee ie 

the most sinister and far-reaching consequences of this measure. ‘The papers have reported|® Feed Prices F Up BLS Index 


SS Re a j- dministra 1 | ans + : . , , 
Skee the attacks of anti-A |° CIO Leeks te the Next Congress 
ie ths : 
- % ; - . 


Sees * Saget . ee 
Seas Se aeage Senators on the provision of the ee 
bill which is aimed at gutting) FOOD PRICE RISE forced 
TVA by authorizing construction! the Consumers Price Index up to ‘ 
of a private power plant in TVA’s| near the all-time high. Food 
area of operation (see The Worker! prices rose 0.4 percent, between 
of July 25). May -15 and June 14, bringing 
But most newspapers have| the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
either omitted or buried the fact! index to 115.1. The all-time high 
that the bill contains a I 
which would actually forbid the 
overnment to develop and pro- 
uce atomic power for peacetime 
purposé. It would require basic! Security was 
peacetime production of atomic; 17. new areas of “substantial 
~,| labor surplus,” bringing the july 
total to 141 . . . AFL Teamsters 


By WILLIAM ALLAN » 
THE FACTS behind the 


sation provoked the 


cent on the ; 
Dodge Main 
Mich. 


strike by 
job in its 


moulding 
vlant in Hamtramck, 


bE e 
4a 
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tf 
tI 


meant more lay- 
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DETROIT. - 


lockout of 45,000 workers last/' 
week by the Chrysler Corporation needs telling. The corpo- 
increasing production 25 per-|) 


HH 


ce 


THIS PROVOCATIVE attitude 


ation by ' 
when they go for a drink of water 
these days of 100 degree heat in 
the shop hear the command “get; 
back quick.” Or when they go to! 
answer nature's call they are timed) 
and hustled back to work. , 
What’s the reason for all this? 
The position of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration in sale of cars and trucks, 
is steadily declining. The lots are: 
filled with more Dodges than any: 
time. in history. The Plymouth is 
being b by the Mercury 
of Ford and the Chevrolet of Gen- 
eral Motors. The Chryslérs don't 


get bought. — 


Another reason for the lockout 
and provoking by Chrysler of its 
workers is that it's one of the ways 
in which leaders of the auto in- 
dustry are preparing for the 1955 
contract negotiations. They know 
the workers want that. five-year, 
wage freeze contract 

The employers now begin to 
to soften up the wofkers “ees * 
kinds of attacks to prevent changes 
ready close to a quarter of a mil- 


‘lion auto workers in the nation are 
jobless, with as many- more work- 
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employment Compensation pay- 


ments. Negro workers, women 
workers are . hit. Sixty-four 
percent of those on welfare rolls, 
and those applyin 


‘Soviets Open 
A-Power Statien 


Auto Opens Guerilla == 
War Against Union 


u-ln bee 


Strange Flight of Dr. 


Ae 4 
uf 


i: thecL.&, eesupation 
*, 1M tto’ (oer : 
«bas sisted avads hbivew vies 


The first ‘industrial atomic 


station in the world was | 


in the Soviet Union~ 
cil of Ministers said the station 
had a capacity of 5,000 kilo- 
watts, which is sufficient to pro- 
vide all the power needs of an 
average community. of 10,000. 
The said also that work 


RICH MAN’S TAX BILL 
will be a major issue in the No- 
vember eleciions, the CIO de- 
clared. Asserting that the omni- 
bus tax bill approved by the 
House and Senate was “unjust 
and unwise,” the statement said: 
“The ClO now looks to the 84th 

ess to correct the mistakes 
of Sard: im this vitel sree. 


LABOR MOURNED the 


atom program. 

But the administration bill, 
they ted out, would in effect 
forbi from pro- 
such 


bomb plants. All other atom 


1} i} 


rr 


power except for use any real civilian power 


f 


(Centinued on Page 13) 


PAY CUTS of 9% cents an 
hour are spreading through the 
woolen mills of New England. 
The pay cut pattern was set 
earlier this year in an agreement 
between the CIO Textile Work- 
ers Union and the American 
Woolen Company . - . Southern 
textile employers have not given 
their im 9 a raise in four 
years, it was-charged by Boyd 
E. Payton, southern organizing 
director of. the CIO Textile 
Workers Union. oe 


: $770 in back pay for 110 dock- 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tions.” John continued, “their 
conviction that Cerman policy 
has got into a blind alley. 

* 


people and the German nation 
a real possibiilty and it was 


~~ 


j from what at 
the outset had seemed a ‘super- 
duper Eric Ambler cloak. and 
dagger tale. The whodunit was 
transformed into its opposite— 
ee debate on what - is 


a 
pe 

ing East - W. | 
therefore involving Europe's 
and the world’s chances 


peace... 
SIs preg sg of He 
surgence Nazis in West 
and the encouragement of 
foxees?. Dx i 
iodide; 6 


democratic and neutral 


Spar 


gore: stdede 


position to know, says there is. 
He testifies that persons high 
in Adenauer’s cabinet are Nazis 
or are syrapathetic to Nazis. 
Are the people of West Ger- 
opt ee to the policy 
Adenauer government, 
playing Wall Street's fag by 
preparing to serve as spear- 
head for a U.S. sponsored war 


‘against the Seviet. Union? . Dr. 


John says there is a growing 
realization that this policy is a 
“blind alley” and that the Ger- 
man people will reject it. 

* 


THE PEACE FORCES of 
the world contend that the major 
threat of World War_IIl arising 
from a resurgent Nazism in Ger- 
many can best be removed by the 
unification of Germany on 
basis. 
his 
with 
he 


action and 
himself 


dication that in West Germany, 
the millions of dollars the: 


U dudtape:Dopartmentshee spent bowed 


: = | A ‘ re 
20443: iSry « us eee MRA, Fibs AB ae 


Otto John 


to buy up German public fig- 
, public sentiment supports 
unification and peace. 
Unfortunately, the U. S. State. 
Department refuses to read the 
handwriting on the wall. It press- 
es forward for rebuilding a sov- 
ereign German army, and for in- 
corporating that. army into the 
Défense i 
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By ELENA MONTENEGRO was dramatically stated by Flor-;workers are lured into U.-S. agri | 
ee he encio Sandoval, substitute candi-| culture, Mexice, | still — an 

HERE was little secrecy, date of Mexico’s Popular Party, at} agrarian country, has to import 

about it, and the goal was! a political rally in Tijuana on June | food and other agricultural prod- 
clear. “We are oing to get all y= He said: “Two one-half mil- ucts from the U.S, 
»' lion farm workers were. sent to the *x * 

of them out of the country,'| United States like’ cattle.” He| TODAY in’ Mexico two iillion 

said Immigration Director| might have added that at Neal peasants shin 40 percent of the 

Herman Landon in Los Angeles. : : 
And with jeeps and airplanes, a 


half of these have been rounded economically - active tural 
. i up “like cattle” and deperted. | Re TREY either have no land, 
command headquarters” and de-|Moreover, that those who do se-|have less than. one hectare {a 
tention barracks(- the man-/ cure work in the U. S. are treated’ proximately two and : 
hunt in the history of the South-/ “like cattle,” living for the most/acres of ‘arable soil, or have no 
west .opened July 14 a goordinat-|part out in the open and work-| means to work the land they have. 
ed government drive to deport the|ing from sun-up to sun-down for| Whereds during the presidency 
Mexicans who have come to the! péeonage wages. of Lazaro Cardenas land was be- 
U. S. seeking work. . ji 
The other side of this picture 


Meany’s Policy: Where. 
Is It Taking the AFL? 


IF GEORGE MEANY many “did not lie in, the sharp: 
were to deliver his “anti- ©0ing.ot international tensions.” 
et a : (The resolution ado reports 
iO before antiteoationd ies, denied the fae 
“ies of the Western powers to give 
ae g of right-wing led consideration to Molotov’s pro- 
ae we gery IN Ys is - not posal at Berlin for . erase 
likely that he'd get support wide security i 
the USSR) sat colled for - 


of any major labor group in 

the world: He sumption of negotiations on the 

would prob- basis of that proposal. of the 
Soviet government. In AFL lan- 


an f wind up Biases 
with only the #Ro a. puage, this is a “pro-Soviet” 
warm a See Ce ne. 

* 


ause 
of the labor § 
stooges of EM IN BRITAIN the pressure for 
Chiang Kai- peaceful coexistence has reach- 
shek, Syngman ed the point that even Clement 
Rhee and Gen-- _ d of the British *La- 
r Party is touring Peoples 
China. The unions dhien tan | 


The irony in the situation is that'ing distributed to- the landless, 
(Continued on Page 14)) 


eral Franco. 
Even. right- 


while millions of Mexico’s farm’ 


. feports the New 


wing -labor 
leaders find it necessary these 
days to at least declare publicly 
that they favor the peaceful co- 
existence of the countries of 
capitalism and of those in the 
lands of socialism and new de- 
mocracy now counting more 
than 900 million people. 
Judgement day is, indeed, 
drawing near for the AFL on 
the foreign policy course it fol- 
lowed. The verdict threatens to 
again commit the AFL to the 
isolation doghouse as had been 
the case after World War I and 
during and for some time after 
World War I. ‘ 


THE PICTURE is obscure in 
some ways because the AFL 
can always point to a “warmth” 
for it in some circles of labor 
oficialdom abroad where a pe- 
riodic bagful of dollars from 
the Federation, “care” packages 
and other little favors within 


the power of our labor officials, 


are. still warmly appreciated. 
But labors “Little Marshall 
Plan” has declined very much 
in “significance of late because 
it is tar outweighed by pressure 
for peace among unionists under 
right-wing leadership—and of all 
the “free” world that 
can no longer be diverted, ca- 
. mouflaged or confused. Con- 
sequently, of late we have seen 
a strong trend among those 
abroad whom the AFL leaders 
loved to speak of as allies, to 
shift. to a path of negotiations 
with: the. Soviet Union, admis- 
sion of Peoples China into the 
UN; expansion of trade with the 
socialist countries and a recog- 
nition of at least as much as 
Churchill states publicly—that if 
the perspective is not war then 
it must be peaceful coexistence. 

Let's take a look at some _ of 
the laber organizations abroad 
that some years ago placed 
themselves under the AFL's di- 
rection in all-out support of 
U. S. foreign policy and for the 
formation of the International 
Confederation of Free. Trade 
Unions as an international front 
for that policy. 

To start with let us take the 
West German trade union and 
Social Democratic P lead- 
ers, whom the AFL class- 
ed as their staunchest allies. Last 
week’s conference of the Social 
Democrats in* Berlin must have 
inflame AFL tempers to fury. 
Max Bauer, the Mayor of Ham- 
burg and other open American 
agents, were “overwhelmingly” 
repudiated by the conference, 

York Times. 
The speeches were marked by 


result of the manipulations of Com- 


‘|would not have been able to. walk| 


hardly be slower on the issue | 
than ——— oe Bore raised ee 
rumpus in. nited States 
declaring he is for ieaiadion.. 
The major federation of la- 
bor in Japan (SOHYO) despite all | 
the AFL’s agent Richard De- 
verall has been trying there, 
has re-elected a ip on 
the basis of a strong for 
peaceful relations and trade 
with the USSR and Peoples 
China and repudiation of U. S. 


policy.. The convention of | © 


a “neutralist” stand. And even | 
“neutralism” is a top crime in | 
the AFL book. | 
In face of this trend in the 
world, Meany, speaking on the | 
day the Indochina peace agree- | 
ment was headlined, shouted | 
against what he terms the “ap- 
peasement” policy in Washing- | 
ton and he resented the spread 
of the “propaganda of coex- 
istence” throughout the world. 
He swore the AFL would never 
go for coexistence. He present- 
ed no other alternative. It 
takes no. great imagination to — 
draw the conclusion that war is _ 
the only real afternative. When | 
the Korea truce was signed, 
Meany hastened to. broadcast 


the charge of “appeasement.” ~™ 


He did 


same on the Indo- 
china truce. | 


* 
SOME AFL leaders neve 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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agricultural workers awaiting transportation to jobs in the fiekls. 


By FRED BLAIR ! 
MADISON, Wis. 

A POLITICAL’ myth is- 

often circulated today among 

people who oppose McCar- 

thyism.. That myth has often’ 


been proclaimed by anti Mc-| Wisconsin 1946 election campaign, 


: a1: : dj.;and some 
Carthy fighter, William Evjue, edi “overlooked” come to. light after 


eight years. 


tor of the Madison, Wis., Capital 
Times, who said: “Sen. McCarthy 
is in the U. S. Senate today as the 


munists.” This myth, first proclaim- 
ed in 1947 by Mr. Evjue, is be- 
lieved by many people and has al- 
most achiev 


However, ah examination of the 
facts about the 1946 elections in 
Wisconsin will. prove that this 
story is simply a myth, No good 
can come of repeating it and it 
also promotes division in the ranks 
of those who oppose McCarthy and 
McCarthyism. — 

Of course, such a political myth 


so far and so widel 


in the primaries of Aug. 13, 1946 
is as follows: 

McMurray (Demo.) __.__- 62,361 
557 ary e 
the status of an)! political writer for the Milwaukee 
‘axiom through constant repetition. 
Knappe (Soc.) .........- 


there was a third candidate in the 
GOP column, Perry Stearns, who 
got 29,605 votes. This means 
LaFollette lost; NOT simply by 
5,300 votes, but by 5,300 votes 


Death of a Myth—That CP Backed McCarthy 


If these two legs are knocked out, McCarthy by over 20,000 votes and function in_ political campaigns 


* 
EXAMINE the facts about the 


things convenient! 


1. The vote for the U. S. Senate’ 


The first fact “overlooked” is that 


t 


that|nmewspaper. Eklund stated that 


i fection, and LaFollette cannot ex- 


elections. The Stearns vote un- 
doubtedly came from people who, 


could not stomach McCarthy and, 


yet wished to register criticism of 
LaFollette. 


2. The second argument, that 


Y; Wisconsin Communist, were ma2in- and 


ly responsible: for Wisconsin labor 
not supporting LaFollette in 1946,' 
is as unfounded in fact as the first 
argument of McCarthy's “5,300 
margin.” ) 

Directly following the 1946 prim- 
lection, Laurence C. Eklund,| 


’ 


Journal, a shrewd observer of the 
Wisconsin scene and a man whose 
oppositon to Communism can be 


documented for many years wrote 
an analysis .of the elections in his 


there was “resentment. against -La- 

Foilette for leading his progressives 

into the Republican, rather than 

the Democratic Party last March. 
* 


Eklund wrote: 
“That is the key to labor's de- 


it away. by describing his la- 


* © ?) 


from under this myth, it falls to the! gone on to be reelected in the final’ here for 12 years did not lift a fing- 
ground and cannot ‘ravel any more. 
Recourse to the facts does pre- 
cisely that. 


er for LaFollettte. They favored 
uniting all liberals in the Demo- 
cratic Party and would have sup- 
ported him for reelection as a 
Democrat. They felt he went-Re- 
publican just to save his own job 
that he had deserted the cause 
of liberalism. 

“This suspicion was strengthened 
by publication in the Milwaukee 
Journal of the letter of Sen. Robert 
A. Taft, Ohio conservative leader, 
to Lester J. Bradshaw of Milwau- 
kee in which Taft revealed a close 
political kinship with .LaFollette. 

“Conspicuously .absent from the 
LaFollette labor dinner .. . was 
Peter Schoemann, chairman of the 
Labor Committee. From a political 
point of view, Schoemann is per- 
haps the most powerful labor leader 
in Wisconsin. In labor circles here 
just got tired of being ‘shoved 
around’. by LaFollette. - 

“It is considered. certain that the - 
United Labor Committee will sup- 
port McMurray oe McCarthy.” . 


est examination of the 


THE HEADLINE said it differently, depending on the political opinions of the edi- 
tors. The Daily News said it defiantly: “We Down Two Red Planes.” The New York Times, 
writing a defensive editorial in big type, said: “U. S. Rescue Planes Fired Upon, Down 
Two Red Craft.” The Daily Work- IY E &. . ee = 
er put it succinctly: “British Accept more frenzied” and have pressed 
Peking Apology But U. S. Navy Chiang Kai-shek to step up his in- 
Downs Two Chinese Planes.” ! 
The sequence of events, already|P 
revealed in these headlines, was 
. |that a British airliner, flying over 
or close to the Chinese island of 
Hainan, was shot down by Chinese 
planes with a tragic loss of nine of| 
its 17 passengers, three of the/|k 
casualties being U. S., citizens. In 
Peking, the Chinese government 
promptly offered the British gov-|9:30 a.m. July 26 and 
vile ay ae severed eee pelt ak Se 
a willingness to pay fi ial com-| Dinese . 
pensation for the loss of lives and |™inutes later 12 U. S. told the noes eet hag ne 
a et The British plane, Peking| Over Lohwei, on Hainan, : 
explained, was mistaken for g|tacked two Chinese patrol air-/! 
Chinese, nationalist bomber. | : The Washington corre- 
* | : the Providence ere 
IN LONDON, the British gov- wae was 
ae a Calif) and Admiral Arthur W. 
_ |Radford, chairman of the joint 
chiefs of staff, and that they were 


ing on the plan to involve 

the U. S. on a “preventive war.” 
It was Admiral Radford who or- 
. S. carriers into the 
‘waters off Hainan. And it was 
, Admiral Radford who, as reported 
Gs Maciel Wi. 8 oe 
| jective eee the some owt 
: i|Communist China, even if it takes 
ste sep aap eee eh | many years. The New York Post 
peat lof April 17, 1953, quoted Radford 
Me as saying he “believes war with 
down. An-| Red China is virtually inevitable.” 
dived to|. Do these events mean that the 
tive war’ crowd, the “war 
” which believes in “inevi- 
table war” has taken over the.con- 

duct of U. S. foreign policy? 


Compensation Decline 

Between 1940 and 1952 work-- 
.|men’s compensation payments in 
the U. S. declined from 0.72 per- 
"lcent of total payrolls to 0.57 -per- 
cent, 
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HELL-BENT FOR TROUBLE 


EVENTS in the China Sea last week have again point- 
ed up a significant difference between the attitude of our 
own government and that of Britain and France, both to- 
ward China and toward the issue of war and peace. 
Following the tragic incident of the destruction of the 
British skymaster by, the Chinese, the British accepted the 
obviously sincere Chi apology and ordered its planes 
to fly a course distant from Hainan. But the U. S. govern- 
ment dispatched aircraft carriers, destroyers and swarms of 
— Fanci = invade Chinese waters. veer e 

e U. S. Navy was looking for not 
survivors, and it found it over the Chinese island of Hainan 
where U. S: planes shot down two Chinese patrol craft. 

The British were obviously not happy at U. S. frenzy 
in allegedly defending British interests. They regarded 
the U. S. policy as “impetuous” and the French similarly 
commented that that the display of “nerves” by the U |S. 
was adding to the risk of a new war. 


S Menthe 6 Mecths i Year 


$4.75 


Chiang’s first target in his 

return to the mainland, spoiling for -a 
i fight,” said Miller, “and I don't 

eee eee eee 

justified in bringing our planes, 

ships and 

.|coast of 


fi x . But in Mr eg there was an 
THE OPINION of the British and French, who have |itnel a saneecat show’ Chiu 

at their disposal the same information which is in the‘hands ism.", The 

of the Pentagon, ought to be pondered seriously by the 


27: “If it looks to Europeans as if the U. S. were hell-bent 
for trouble on a big scale, it may be because somebody in 
Washington is.” ge Ft 


The truth of the matter is that a world without trouble 
makes the Eisenhower administration feel unhappy and 
forlorn. As the Chinese People’s government pointed out, 
at a time when world tensions are easing as a result of 

ts reached at Geneva, the U. S. State Depart- 
ment and the Pentagon are frantically seeking to preserve 
the pretext for their “policy of strength.” 

We think that the American people, the 
trade unions, ought to speak up now to President Eisen- 
hower, demanding that we take our war ships and planes 
out of China's waters, and negotiate whatever differences 
we may have with Peking ‘at the conference table. — 
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THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


® British Out of Suez 
° U.S. Wants Israeli Bases 


WITH SENATE PASSAGE of what Sen. Wayne Morse 
(Ind-Ore) described as the $42 trillion atomic giveaway 
(see story on page 2), Congress now enters the last Jap in 
the rush for summer adjournment. It is a period which 
is fraught with grave perils for labor and the people of this 
nation, as the history of this 83rd Congress has amply dem- 
onstrated. | 

The record of this session of Congress ought to per- 
suade labor's millions of one point above all 
is that not the slightest dependence can be placed on the 
official Democratic Party leadership to fight the GOP's 
progam of giveaways, takeaways and out-McCarthying 


y 
The vote on the atomic energy plunder bill was the 


latest confirmation of this. The official Senate leadership, 


led by the minority leader Lyndon Johnson, of Texas, sided* 


with the Administration to put the bill over. The result 
was that 13 Democrats voted for the bill, with 25 against. 


IN SLIGHTLY less blatant form a similar doublecross. 


by top Democrats took place on the vote for the Rich Men’s 
tax bill on the housing measure which all but destroys pub- 
lic housing. The tax, housing and atomic energy bills are 
now either in or emerging from joint House-Senate con- 
ference. As in the case of the housing measure, indications 
are that the result will all be on the side of the giveaway 


crew. | 
ediate attention now are the Brownell 


anti-labor bills--inchudin g the one-to destroy the Fifth 

Amendment (see story on page 6), the Flanders resolution 

to censure Sen. McCarthy and the —s program to 
when 


reduce price-supports at a time 
fackag-ddeiahing markets and income. 

Labor, liberal, farm arid Negro organizations need 
mow to get after every Congressmen ally those 
elected with labor support—to demand the killing of the 
Brownell package 


. That | 


“that the Americans have been too 


ed sharply .with Pentagon belli- 
gerence although both were in 
possession of the same facts. It is 
well known, as New York Times 


farmers are still : 


the continuing of present farm | 


would fly over the danger zone. 
. Y. World-Telegram, July 27). 
Admiral Felix B. Stump, U. S. 
Commander in Chief in the Pacific, 
unwittingly shed some light on the: 
incident during a press conference 
at the Pentagon Monday. Air force 
men on the earriers in the Pacific, 


“quick on the trigger,” a cleaned-' 
up version of the old injunction “to 
shoot first and ask questions after- 
wards.” 

“In other words,” said the ad- 
miral, “You don’t have to wait and 
get your head blown off before you 
shoot back.” 


The belligerence of the admiral 
was not, however, matched by the 
British whose loss had been great- 
er. What, asked the Manchester 
G ian, were armed U. S. planes 
doing off the Chinese coast lookin 
for survivors of a British - plane: 
“There's an undertone of feeling,” 
UP’s London correspondent cabled, 


impetuous.” 


BRITISH moderation contrast- 


POINT OF 


| 


t re was 
pesmi es 


THE WORLD movement 
against colonialism recorded a 
victory last week when the Brit- 
ish government signed a prelim- 
iffary agreement with Egypt 
ending 72 years of ‘military oc- 
cupation the latter country. 
The agreement i for 
evacuation of the last of the 
80,000 British forces from the 
Suez Canal zone within 20 
months with a proviso that with- 
in the next —_ years Britain 
may reenter Egyptian. territory 
if a third nation attacks Egypt, 
any Arab state or Turkey. 

U. S. State Dey t showed 
mixed reactions to the Anglo- 
Egyptian negotiations, fearing 
the repercussions from an anti- 
imperialist victory, yet hoping 
to exploit for the interests of 
Wall Street the British retreat 
from Egypt. It is speculated 
that the State t was 
instrumental in formulating the 
clause under which British 
troops might resume bases in 
Egypt, for such Western bases 
ay a key role in Washington's 
anti-Soviet plans. 
* 


THE. U. S. State Department 
reportedly moved last week to 
compensate for the weakening 
of Western military er in 
Suez by securing Israeli consent 
for U. S.-British bases in Haifa 
and other Israeli cities. This 


|: would mean Israeli’s inclusion in 


the State Nes myeane Middle 
East  anti- lineup.. 
* . 


IN IRAN, U. S. State - 
seen in 


“ar; 
with the *.man 


U. S.-British anti-Soviet alliance. 
Kayhan, influential Teheran 
newspaper, said Zahedis stand 
was the “first step in the repu- 
diation of the principle of neu- 
trality in Iran's foreign policy.” 
PY 

SOUTH KOREAN dictator 
Syngman Rhee addressing the 
U. S. Congress on a Washington 
visit Wednesday said the Ko- 
rean armistice ought to be de- 
clared dead and a buildup start- 
ed for an armed attack on North 
Korea, thus reopening the Ko- 
rean war. He asked Congress for 
U. S. air and naval support for 
the South Korean army for his 
planned invasion of North Ko- 
rea. He also demanded financial 
aid to double the present South 
Korean army to 40 divions with 
“air and sea strength in propor- 
tion.” 

* ; 

THE NEW Guatemalan dic- 
tatorship, imposed by U. S. dol- 
lars arms, res- 
cindment of the land reform of 
the Arbenz New Deal govern- 
ment under which 60,000 land- 
less peasarits had _ received 
farms. The eye ge stag further 
expropriation ©o ig estates 
and ordered peasants who had 
received acreage to teturn them 


to their former owners after the 
- current harvest. ° 


. * 
SECRETARY of State John 
Foster Dulles met during the 


week with British and French 


ambassadors in Washington to 


discuss the draft of a note re- | 


if the Soviet , proposal fer ov 
f : conference ene on a “Gare can 
settlement, Yee ee 


( : 


: 


By Carl Hirsch | 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


TO THIS CLOISTERED 
college town, men and women 
are now arriving, bearing on 
their shoulders the weight of 
many of the problems of the 
world. 


These are the several thousand 
delegates and visitors to the great 
gathering of the World Council 
of Churches which takes place 
here from August 15 to $1. 

A leader of this 48-nation 
church council, Dr. W. A. Visser 
t Hooft of the Netherlands, pic- 
tures these delegates as troubled 
Christians, “living in a world of 
seemingly insoluble problems.” 

“We do not know how to es- 
tablish peace among nations,” 
said the general secretary of the 
council, “or how to attain an in- 
ternational social justice, or how to 
overcome the disunity of the 
church. 

“Caught in such blind-alley sit- 
uations, we are in danger of be- 
coming greener d | 


IT 1S TO MANY OF THESE 


; 


iting its scope to matters of Chris- 


‘assembly—even though Catholics 


‘or Prince ot Peace 


ics: 

Questions—The Respon- 
sible Society in a World Perspect-| 
ive”; “International Affairs—Chris- 
tians in the Struggle for World 
Community”; “Intergroup Rela- 
tions—The Church Amid Racial 
and Ethnic Tensions.” 

Already indicated are a number 
of stormy sessions and bitter de- 
bates on many issues. Said Dr. 
Harold A. Bosley, pastor of the 
“host” church, the First Methodist | 
Church of Evanston: “We do not: 
go into this meeting with the con- 
viction that we can get unanimity 
on issues that are splitting the 
human family into warring - fac- 
tions.” 7 
Dr. Bosley predicted a majority 
ahd minority position on most 
topics. The controversy has in fact 
already broken loose before the as- 
sembly has opened. 

From this Catholic Archdiocese 
has come a barbed attack by Cardi- 
nal Stritch warning that “the faith- 
ful of the (Catholic) church are not 
permitted to attend” sessions of the 


tian dogma, the assembly's pro- 
these 


have attended previous World 
Council functions as observers. 


In addition, a rump organization 


pected to picket the Evanston ses- 


re 


|men were busy trying to condition 


oe. 
— ‘ 
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Or d 


sion with placards reading, “Marx 

Is Not Christ,” and “The World 

Council Helps Communism.” . 
® 


THE American Legion in this 


area has unloosed sjmilar blasts 
against the assembly. The Legion 
is suspicious of the very idea of 
delegates coming from other coun-; 
tries. Its attack was not limited to 
expected delegates from the so-call- 
ed Iron Curtain countries, but also 
took in delegates from, Sweden and 
the Netherlands, includin 
A. Visser *t Hooft. 

The clamor is expected to be- 
come even louder as such figures 
as Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam and 
possibly the German Pastor Martin 
Niemoeller come into focus as as- 
sembly speakers. 

Dr. Paul G. Macy, who is active 
here with the preparation of the| 
assembly program, predicted that 
the gathering will become a target 
of “witchhunters.” 

He sounded a plea for under- 
standing of delegates “who live in 
countries where it is precisely as 
ble to be known as a so- 
cialist as it is to be a Republican in 
Evanston.” 


The assembly's advance spokes-| 


the press to the idea that the views 
of the U. S. State Department will 
not necessarily be held sacred in 


these sessions. : 


| sembly 
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Many of the delegates 
are to denounce the, 
Dulles-Eisenhower program as en- 
tirely un-Christian and war-like. | 

* 


AFRICAN delegates have al- 
ready pointed out here in pre-as- 
ings that if the Pro- 
testant of America is to join 
in fighting Malanism as. immoral, 
jimcrow in the churches of Amer- 
ica must be wiped out. 

And as Dr. Bosley explained, 
“The spokesmen for the Asian 
churches will criticize our foreign 
policy for abetted colonial- 
ism and imperialism and will ques- 
tion whether it is Christian to make 
economic aid conditional upon mili- 


The session of the assembly will 
have an interested world-wide au- 
dience. Many of the delegates will 
bring here the problems of their 
own congregations, problems in- 
volving the contradictions between. 
the. teachir.gs.of Christ and the un- 
Christian behavior of the guardians 
of a dying social order. 


Leaders of the World Council 
such as Dr. Bosley express confi- 
dence that this gathering will take 
a forthright position on peace. 

“The churches of the World 
Council are strongly opposed to 
any preventive war and to the no- 
tion that a war between East and 
West is inevitable,” he declared. 

“We. must accept and attain 
peaceful co-existence.” 
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By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 


anti-Soviet conditioning. process 
began. More and more overtly, it 


——— 


times as Igor Sergeyevich. On an 
American army _  shooting-range 
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MOSCOW. 
WO Russian “displaced 
” who had . been 
drifting aimlessly for about 10 


years, found themselves drift- 
ing down to Soviet soil, at- 


tached to parachutes. 

When they picked themselves 
up they eet taking stock of 
their possessions, mental and phys- 
ical. 


a 
’ * 
a 
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Their physical possessions were) #79 


1 cloak-and-dagger ones of 


e most modern make; their men- 


tal possessions were something dif- §: 


ferent. 

Their first “duty” 
been to set up their transmitter 
and report back to where 
came from; instead they reported 
to the Soviet authorities—and the 


foregoing and later facts are taken 7 
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from the long, detailed statements | 4 = 9 aeges 


they made. 
The two men, 


ican spy school in West Germany, 
but still. cannot be sure of 
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what was going on in each other's ; 
head. They could not, at first, 22" 7 
confide in each other... any con- 2 “Jj 


. fidence might be fatal to one of, 


the two. ‘ 
ALSO, they could not entirely, 
dismiss the repeated warnings they 


had received. from their American : 


and White Russian instructors that, 

if they were caught or if they 

gave lves up, not even full 

confession would save them from 
Be ; 


\found himself‘on the western bor- 
-| hands of the 


“es Ito learn, without any rights or 
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about.” As. the 
he was! 


until, when Hit- 
defeated, he 
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camp to another, 
ler was 

ders of Germany—this time in the 
Americans. — 
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THE OFFER made to Yakuta 
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of © |kuta met later glossed over the 
= =< 224 |connection between these schools 
gee On aa ’ i 


\D. P.s was to “take up active work 


Bion the scene and talked to the 


was suggested to Yakuta that his 
one way of escape from hardships 
which were killing off many of the 


and ‘become a somebody.”” 
The chief of a White Russian 
organization, Baidalakov, appeared 


Russian D. P.s. He spoke as a 
lover of his native country who 
ms gd saddened. by the suf- 
gs of his poor fellow-country- 
men. He referred to certain) 
schools for “active workers” that 
had been set up in Western ‘Ger- 
many and persuasively appealed 
for recruits. 

Baidalakov and others whom Ya-! 
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a a for drink 
drink with which he 
y Baidalakov helped to! 
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2274 \to a school which Baidalakov said 
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ing’ of D. P. labor, so far as 
Yakuta was concerned, seemed to 
be largely in the hands of White 
Russians, and another emigre, Bol- 
direv, who had control of the “sup- 
plies” to Africa and South Amer- 
ica, sent Yakuta to Morocco. | 


“You can’t believe,” said Yakuta} 


in his statement, “what all this 
ushing about does to a man when 
be haa ne honelans behind 
him, wobody ‘to stick up for: him. "| 

In Morocco, too, he found, it 
was mainly’ White Russians who} 
were the “contractors.” The head} 


, who ran away 
Russia to Paris in 1917, and his 
chief assistants. were other White 
Russians named Fedchenko and’ 
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nearby he was given lessons in 
parachute jumping and in marks- 
manship. 

From there he- was taken to a 
house in another resort on the 
Tegernsee also near Munich where 
he met his future partner, Kudry- 
avtsev. 


Kudryavtsev was 14 when 
the Germans invaded his part of 
the Soviet Union. Like Yakuta, he 
had his spell in a labor gang .in 
Morocco and went through the 
same spy schools. Only rarely did 
he hear scraps of real facts about 
conditions in the Soviet Union— 
from camp-mates, who had re- 
ceived letters from friends at home 
or had managed to hear broadcasts 
in their native tongue from their 
native land. 

“The Americans,” he said, “kept 
telling the D. P.s about the ‘awful 
things that would happen to them 
if they — * — USSR. 
Many e wou ve gone 
home if it had not been for 
continual terrorizing.” 
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was to establish radio contact wi 
the spy centre near Munich. Then 
d to mix with the 
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MR. JOSEPH WELSH, .the Boston lawyer who sat opposite to 
the recent Army-McCarthy hearing ends his interesting article ‘in 


SUNDAE AucUST Le 1906 


oe MoCorthy:4 in 
e Magazine this 


week with the worry that Americans tant be Larcned sha McCarthy's use of the phrase 
a §=<—~S—SsSsand approved by he House Judi- 
ciary Committee. 


“Fifth Amendment Communist.” 


Mr. Welch reminds his fellow-. - ae a - 


Americans that the Fifth 
Amendment is a key protection 


of every American's ri 
considered innocent 
guilty. 

“Any lawyer will tell you,” 
writes Mr. Welch, “that the Fifth 


- proved 
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This is the 
new _ danger confronting civil 
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UNDER THE BROWNELL 


§ Bill, the government would have 


Amendment was never intend- § 


ed to serve as a confession of 


. It was added to the ~ 


Constitution to protect the inno- 
cent:. . . No matter who invokes 


_the Fifth Amendment it stands — . a 


in our ‘Constitution as one of the 
ag of our liberties, It is 
or all men to use. Guilt will have 
to be proved in other ways, not 
in a way reminiscent of the 


dungeons. 

MR. WELCH’S worry that 
McCarthy has “eroded ... . faith 
in the Bill of Rights” and the 
Fifth Amendment is based on 
reality. 

The harsh truth is that it is 
not only McCarthy who seeks 
to subvert the, American Con- 
stitution -by his theory that si- 
lence about one's political opin- 
ions before his Committee con- 
stitutes “guilt” of some kind.. 

Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell is a leading enemy of 
the Fifth Amendment's protec- 
tions which permit every Ameri- 
. can’ to refuse to make himself 
“guilty” of something by testify- 


of wrongdoing, the Department 


of Justice and the various witch- 
hunt committees have been en- 
raged by the fact that many 
Americans have been protected 
by the Fifth Amendment. 


Thought-control victims have 
refused to “name names.” They 
have been protected by the 
Fifth Amendment from falling 
into the trap of facing a wad 
jury prison term because 
denied the lies of . hired FBI 


informers. 
But Brownell, whose effort to 


license trade unions under the 
guise of hunting “subversion” 
was blocked in the House Judi- 
ciary Committee temporarily by 
AFL, and CIO protests, has now 
succeeded _in getting his “Immu- 
nity Bill” passed in the Senate 


ing against himself when the 
Government has no evidence of . 
any kind against him for any 


In its hunt for new thought- 
control victims against whom it 
has no evidence of any deeds 


the power to force any witness 
to leaye the protection of the 
Fifth mame by granting 
him “immunity” from prosecu- 
tion because .of any testimony 
he might have. 

Thus, the’ innocent victim 


would have to become an in- 


former and “name names,” 
give any other information 
about his private beliefs, poli- 
tics, etc., Or go to jail for “con- 


tempt. 
This is a Federal machinery 


. for getting wholesale jail sen- 


tences against dozens, scores, 
hundreds, or even thousands of 
Americans against whom the 
government does not have the 
slightest evidence of any kind. 

It is the very lack of evidence 
against the Communists, and 
progressives of all kinds which 
makes his “Imntunity Bill” nec- 
essary, Brownell told ‘the House 
committee. He wants to trick 
subpenaed witness into jail in or- 
der to “make a record” of “anti- 
Communism” for the November 
elections. A 


MANY AMERICANS have 


or ~ 


become alarmed at this Brow- 
nell move to cancel the protec- 
tions of the Fifth Amendment 
which is taking place with the 
help of McCarthyism’s sneers at 
(Continued on Page 13) 


NAACP Turns to Fight 
‘Against RR Jimcrow 


LEGALIZED jimcrow came to many states in the South under cover of the ~ sepa- 
rate coach laws.” Negro passengers under these laws were herded (and still are) into the 
front coach by the gered — they shared seats with the conductor, who in almost 


tee: Cage Ps gsc age re 
coach.” 

clean, the cinders thrown by the 

old coal burners made a ride in’ 


these coaches less than tolerable. for the Advancement of Colored | 
and ge fol- People and seventeen compiain- 


‘ants (one of them white) are argu- 
e- ‘ing before the U, S. Interstate 
n Commerce Commission for a ruling 


Séidom interstate commerce was patently 
illegal. 


Many te = 


ern cities sloped t practice | 
seating Negro passengers jimcrow 
on trains going oon a x2 nc 
; from Chicago a 

“ ‘Comme 


Ri eckcueaadinid vot 
ew unsegrega Oo sou 
erm destinations 

te to the Constitution. 


SMALL GAINS oA me! In addition to attacking jimerow, 


THE 
after decades of ite seating for interstate passen . 
the fact that se Nanos gp ‘the railroads, the brief also" = 


a 
FUNERAL SERVICES HELD FOR MRS. TERRELL 
' FUNERAL SERVICES om tong en ce hae “ye 
90-year-old Negro educator a vil rights fighter t 
week in Washington, D.C. Mrs. Terrell, a native of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, was horn in 1863. Educated at Antioch and Oberlin Colleges, 
she became famous for her insistence upon her full citizenship rights, 
rehiding to necept as 6 tatter of course jimcrow laws sad customs. 
: She was a charter member of the National Association for the 


rce Clause of 
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tacks the practice of refusing to 


serve such passengers in station’ 


Now the National Association restaurants or to allow them seats 
in so called “white” waiting rooms 


in terminals, 


grew out of tri 
with ‘the work O 


tends that the 11 defendant rail-|assassifiation of Mr. 
are guilty of violating | the | Harry TF. Moore. Stetzel is a white 
the Consti-,man and was barred from the 
tution and the Fifth Amendment/|‘colored coach” when his Negro 
companion was forced to take a 
‘segregated seat. 
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THE complaints 


‘in connection | 
the N AACP. An 


—_— 


MOST OF 


and= Mrs. 


The defendant railroads 


are: | 


‘St. Louis-San Francisco RR Co., 

Louisville and Nashville RR Co.,! 
Southern Railroad -Co., Sante Fe! 
RR, Texas and Pacific RR, Atlantic: 
Coastline RR, Missouri Pacific. | 


Seaboard Airline RR, Kansas City 
Southern Line. Other defendants ; 
are, Union News Company, of New 
York, operator of the restaurant 
in Richmond’s Broad Street Sta-' 
tion, and Richmond Terminal Rail-' 
“}way Co., 
Street Station. 


crow. is. part of the follow-u 
the May 17 rulings against 


note that the U. S. Supreme Court 
jin. the school cases reversed 
1896 ruling (Plessy vs Ferguson) 


wtthelding: that jimonow seats in street ao 
icascoor 2 bib 


operator of the Broad | 


The case against railroad jim: 
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segregation. It is interesting ve 
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1 awere: legal, 


‘peiliines 
Mobile, Ala., to S hchocsiie Fla., | integrated schools to the local 


‘on Jan. 18, 1952, to attend an | 
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© That Dinner for Roy 
° Seek Bond for Patterson 


BILL MAULDIN, the GIs 
favorite cartoonist in World War 
II and current president of the 
American Veterans Committee 
urged other veterans’ organiza- 
tions to withdraw their sponsor- 
ship of a testimonal: dinner to 
McCarthy's man, Roy M. Cohn. 
Mauldin described the dinner, 
scheduled for Thursday night in 
New York, as a direct blow at 
Sen. Charles E. Potter (R-Mich) 
double amputee vet who intro- 
duced the resolution calling for 
Cohn’s removal from the staff 
of the Senate investigating com- 
mittee. He said no vets organiza- 
tion should ‘ support Cohn ox 
McCarthy after their attack on 
the Army. 


TESTIFYING as a “friendly 
witness” before the 
ate committee, considering pro- 
posals for new procedures for 
congressional committees, Sen. . 
Joe McCarthy defended one-man 
committees~and denied he had 
been unfair to witnesses before 
his own witchhunting group. In 
the course of his testimony Mc- 
Cazthy asserted that former 
Municipal Court Justice Dorothy 
Kenyon was a “Communist” 
which Miss ‘ Kenyon - promptly. 
denied in a statement to news- 


papers. 
* 


PROF... ROBERT MORSS 
LOVETT, former governor of 
the Virgin Islands, told the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board 
that FBI informer Louis Budenz 
lied when he testified that Lovett 


enper Sen- 


was a member of the Communist 
Party.- Fhe: venerable educator 


appeared as a defense witness 


in the SACB case against the 
National Council for American- 
Soviet Friendship. Another de- 
fense witness, Dr. Ernest W. 
Burgess, professor emeritus of 
sociology of the University’ of 
Chicago, testified to his own ac- 
tivity in the council and declared 
that he. knew the organization 
was not dominated by the Com- 


munist Party. 


a | 

, ATTORNEYS for William L. 
Patterson, ‘imprisoned Civil 
Rights Congress leader, last week 


. appealed to Supreme Court Jus- 


tice Robert H, Jackson for his 
release on bond pending appeal. 
Patterson is serving a 90-day 
sentence in Danbury federal - 
hig for contempt arising from 
is failure to name CRC contri- 
butors as demanded by Internal 
Revenue officials. 
* 

THE QUINCY, Mass., school 
board by a vote of four to three, 
discharged Charles Chase be- 
cause he refused to renounce 
Communism. But many citizens, 
including editor of the local 
Patriot-Ledger are not sure that ~ 


justice was done. 
* 


ATTORNEY General Brow- 
nell’s anti-labor bills were de- 
scribed as “weapons of a police. ' 
state’ by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers in the Aug. 1 
issue of The Advarice, union 


newspaper, 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


© New Hate Groups in the South 
°. Powell-Blasts ‘Little Miss.” 


' NEW HATE GROUPS and 
acts of violence grew out of 
racist resistance to the United 
State Supreme — Court May 17 
ruling against “school segrega- 
tion. South Carolina followed 
Florida in organizing a National 
arom afl 
ment o hee 

home of H. wR 
NAACP official, in 
In 


—— shells. sadn 
the racists objected to a 
shins minister's sermon urging 


acceptatice of brotherhood. In 


Texas the anonymous en 
| Picked as their target i nae 
| who had presented for 


school board. : 


R E P... ADAM CLAYTON 


POWELL (D-NY) told a Paris 


conference - that Chatearoux 
(U.S.) Airbase in-Central France 
is called “Little 
by Negro soldiers who say 

is the worst post to which they 
_ have ever been assigned.” Frenc 

| business in the area of the air- 
base, it was charged, are forced 
to jimcrow\ Negro *and white 
servicemen by t military 


policemen, and no French wom-' 


an will be hired on the post 


who is friendly to Negro sol- , 


Powell is visiting 


diers. Re 
blishments in cig 


sta 


gressman sai 
se ahat the Army put . 


any establishment 
which meri He also said 
he will ask the French authori- 
. ties to refuse licenses to places 
', which refuse to serve all Amer- 
icans ... that similar 
practices were rule in the 


rig 


Army offcials. 
* 


CHARLES VERNON BUSH, 
14, became the first United 
States Supreme Court Negro 
boy page since the court's organ- 
ization in 1789. Young Bush’s 
—— raised anew the de- 
mand for appointing Negroes to 
the federal j; — district 
judges throughout the country, 
to the U.S. Court of Appeals 
in Washington, and to the Su- 
preme Court bench, itself. 


* 

MRS. RUBY McCOLLUM, 
the Live Oak, Fla., Negro moth- 
er who was sentenced to death 
more than a year ago for having 
killed a white doctor while fend- 
ing off. an unwanted intimacy, 

was granted a new trial this 
aah by the Florida Supreme 
Court. The state high court 
ruled that Mrs. McCollum had 
not been given a fair trial by 
the lower court. 


* : 
SHORTS AND oe canera 
ITIES: The Alabama 
the Presbyterian Church by 
narrow vote defeated. a sucka 
tion to the effect that “brother- — 
hood of all men under Cine 


‘establishments*‘on ‘Okirid- © Frat eal we Mons 
were denied this week by $25,000 by his 
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- FOLKS,IT LOOKS like two pennant races, and no fooling, Back in 1949 I remem- - 
ber seeing the Yankees beat the Boston Red Sox on the final day of the-season to win the ae 


pennant, and then 


- 


‘pennant down. in 


D : r ore 
peRpa XYect monet 


e Yankees and 

Cleveland are going to go ding 
dong down to.the wire in th 
American, and the Dodgers and 
Giants ditto in the National, If 
you eliminate the Chicago 
White Sox, the only other club 
with a chance in either league 
a hard luck club this year with 
key ‘injuries-rocking and_ sock- 
ing. them, the following possibil- 
ites exist for World Series: _ 

Yanks vs. Dodgers (again!) 

Yanks vs. Giants 

Indians. vs. Dodgers 


Indians ys. Giants 


The last named, between the 
two now leading as July comes 
to an end, would be the only 
series between teams which 
have never met before, though 
the Indians and’ the. Dodgers 
haven't tangled since 1920, 
which is not exactly yesterday 
in the world of the split atom. 


* 

A LOT of -people will be sur- 
rised if the Y 
ten. They just fell into the 
habit of expecting the champs 
to yawn, streteh and breeze past 
the opposition when the time 
comes. They think this can go 
on forever, even though “Phil 
Rizzuto is nearing 36 and his 
arm is shot, and even though 
te Pp Don Mossi and Ray Nar- 
start putting pitching sub- 
stance behind the hard-worked 
Cleveland “Big Three for a 

change. — 

When the Indians came to 
New York a week ago leading 
by half a game, Yankee fans 
looked for the usual of the past 
five years. In fact, the NY Daily 
News, which is the biggest it 
hardly the best paper in the 
whole country,: opened its story 
like this: 

“The White Sox have been 
disposed of and the Indians are 
next in the Yankees’ inexorable 
drive to their sixth straight pen- 
nant.” : 
Larry Doby, who hit three 
homers in the series, ‘Al Smith, 
who murdered. the Yanks at bat 


: _and in: the field, Rosen, Avila, 


are actually_ 


On Aug. 1, 1953, two runaway 
races were already well shaped 
up. Here’e how the standings 
looked a year ago: 


Hegan and the rest apparently 
did not read the News as they 
battled tooth and nail for two of 
three. The Indians, mind you, 


did it — the well rested’ 


top Yankees three of _Lopat, 
Reynolds and Ford, and did it 
despite a gruelling series in Bos- 
ton in which curfew and rain 
resulted in two ties and forced 
a doubleheader which used up 
Feller and Lemon, two starting 
possibilities. And did it despite 
the loss in the first game of 
George Strickland, the shortstop 
who has ended the talk of Cleve- 
land's weak defensive infield. 

There is an old canard among 
some sports columnists that the 
Indians don’t have ts, that 
they choke up and fold before 
the Yanks, get scared,Paul Rich- 
ards, White Sox skier, in New 
York, bluntly call is what it 
was, bunk, said the Indians had 
never folded before, but the 
Yankees had been the better 
team. Dont even tty askin 
the Indians what T thi 
about this slander, whi€éh at least 
in s@me cases has malicious 
overtones on the varied makeup 
of the Cleveland club. 

* 

THE YANKS are far from 
through. Obviously. How can a 
club with solid stars like Berra, 
Mantle, Woodling, Noren, Bauer 
and the up and coming Carey 
and that deep pitching be 
figured through, even though it 
is no longer the GREAT team of 
the heyday of DiMaggio, Riz- 
zuto, Reynolds, Raschi etc. 

It’s a team which can well 
win its sixth straight pennant, 


join a group clustered round a radio to hear the Dodgers win the 


but only after a bitter scrap | 


> 
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with the Indians, with whom #2372 
cnn Senso 


they now stand 7 and 7 after 14 
bitter games. And it knows that 
if it’s going to win it'll have to 
do, it on the field, that the club. 
which came into the packed 
and roaring stadium late in July 
to fight the champs to a stand- 
still and better, are not going to 
faint away at the sight of the 
New York uniform or the mem- 
ory of past seasons, - 

A jot of people are surprised 
that the Indians are making ~ 
their most determined bid this 


- year, when the Big Three of 


mon, W and Garcia is not 
quite up old standards .and with 
“castoff”’ names like Philley, 
Westlake, Wertz dotting the 
lineup. This is not a great club 
with stars right down the lineu 

from top to bottom. But A 


Rosen and Larry Doby consti- 


tute one-two punch, Beto Avila 


is an improved Allstar second 
baseman and Al Smith a not yet 
appreciated addition to the 
power, speed and defense of 
this club. That solid core, plus 
the defensive abilities of Strick- 
land, Hegan and Philley and the 
deeper pitching at last, have 
made a 7 Saar As the Yanks 
are ae 


IN THE OTHER LEAGUE, 
when: the Giants swept the 
Dodgers six in a row and pulled 
out 744 es in front, some 
thought it all over. But baseball 
is a game of team momentum 
too, and everything comes out 
in the wash of the long, long 
season. . 

In the game Monday night 
when the Dodgers snapped the 
Sal Maglie spell with a rousing 
9-1 victory to cut the margin to » 
3 games, ev ing seemed 
turned around. When they had- 
met before, the Giants were 
scorching hot, the relief corps 
was locking ev g up re- 
lentlessly, gers were off 
balance and stumbling. Now 
the momentums were in reverse. 
The Giants had lost their last 4 
out West, the Dodgers had 
pulled the miracle finishes at 
St. Louis. Jackie Robinson, a 
useless big out in the previous 
series, whacked a double, two 
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CLEVELAND STAR Larry Doby, shown sliding into second 
after a double, is a key man in the Indians’ drive to end the Yankee 
dynasty. Twenty-nine year old Larry, who has rocked Yankee pitch- 
ing for six homers at the Stadium this year, has matured into the top 
defensive centerfielder in the loop as well as a 100 rbi slugger and 


. great base runner. 


eee 
——————— 


—_ 


singles and alertly called a balk 
on Wilhelm. A new bat in the 
rack, Amoros, clipped Maglie for 
a single and triple. The Dodgers 
were running and driving and 
forcing throws and Giant mis- 
takes. 

On the other side of the led- 
ger, Lee Grissom was too tired 
from the early drive to relieve 
this night and Wilhelm was wild. 
And Willie Mays, only human 
after all, did not blast the ball 
out of sight every time you 
looked. 

However, nothing was proved 
yet, one way or the other. Five 
defeats in a row for the leading 
Giants was serious but hardly 
fatal after the record oe had 
built up. Like a good fighter 
with a big early lead, they 
could afford to drop a few 
rounds. For your memory, the 
Yanks last year lost 9 in a row 


at one stage, and yet won the 
pennant going away. 

There are going to be some - 
hot times ahead, in both leagues. 
As for these vital face to face 
meetings, there are still nine 
left between the Dodgers and 
Giants, eight between the _ In-. 
dians and Yanks. 


OUT OF SEASON. 


When Giant bonus boy Paul Giel 
took the mound against the g- 
ers Monday night, with a k 
around the field. you could have put 
together quite a football backfield. 
Giel, All American triple threat 
standout at Minnesota, Al Dark, a 
great back at Louisiana State, 
Jackie Robinson, a great one at 
UCLA and Duke Snider, who 
starred at Compton Junior College 
before giving school for pro- 
fessional base 


a—— 


Assignment U.S.A. 


Meet the Nations of the City 


Mes 


AND 


(Continued from Page 1) 


same in Latin Harlem where 
Puerto Ricans, our newest 


to know of wealth and poverty, 
I shall take him, as I fas first 


— 


>. mow the New York of the work- 


canyons .of Seventh Avenue 
where the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chines rest like eagles in their 
eyries; or I shall take him along 
West street on the waterfront 
whetr the stocky men of all ages 
shape up in the mornings, stand- 
ing before the foreman’s cold 
forefinger for the day’s work, 
their hooks in their. belts. I shall 
take him to Long Island City 
where. he will see endless miles 
of: factories, , 
And since he is a young man 
I dare say he will want to see 
Ebbetts. field, the home of the 
fabtilous Dodgers, .or the vast 
stadium of the Yankees or where 
the Giants play. 
And should he want to hear 
the talk*of New York, I shall take 
him to the ancient park of Union 


at® dusk, after work, 


ut iy 

Ww the disputants gather; or 
to Columbus Circle, or better‘yet, 
to the bars in the neighborhoods 
or the candy stores where the 


affairs of the Big Leagues and of 


Washington are debated over a 
chocolate egg cream. We will 


_ just stand and listen for there 


is a ‘world: here to learn. 
* 


“YES. HOW DO YOU-show 4 


does not know the pioneering | 


come to know a man; by work- 
ing with him, living at his side, 
through the years, to see him in 
his adversity and in his fortune. 

I can only describe the city's 
soul to him as I have seen it, 
for he would have had to spend 
his years on our streets-to under- 
stand. How can one know New 
York of today who did not stand 


on Union Square that bright day 
of March 6, I930 when the New 
Yorkers marched down the 
streets from all the boroughs, 
armies of the hungry, until they” 
numbered more n 100,000; 
and who did not see them when 
the mounted police drove into 
them; and did not see them when 
they marched nonetheless on the 
fortress that ,.was.City Hall, de- 


spite the bristle of machine gun, 


the roar of armored motorcycles, 
the clatter of horses’ hooves. 


Who can know New York 
who did not see its sons and 
daughters choose Ben Davis 
twice to its City Council, who 
did not hear Cacchione’s . voice 
booming on the street-corners of 
Brooklyn; who ca nknow this city 
who did not see its Mayor La- 


they came out of the ghettoes. 


And I shall tell him of the 
times when knights like Walt 
Whitman and Edgar Allen Poe 
walked these streets, when Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, the giant of 
the Nineties, wrote his Hazards 
of New Fortunes and described 


a street-car strike where an im- 
migrant socialist gave his life 
for his city, his people. 

Nor will I hide from him the 
tragic fact that our city fathers, 
today, send the bulldozers to 
devour our past, tear down our 
cultural shrines, like Mark 
Twain’s home; that the homes of 
other great New Yorkers, from 
the times when Jefferson and 

Hamilton walked our downtown 
streets, are neglected, forgotten, 
and life is measured as though 
it is an investment bearing eight 


percent interest. 
show 


succeed, I. : 
the face of the world 


st 


Guardia tear through the streets 
in his fireman’s helmet or speak, 


in his odd, high goes treble, 
for the vision of the New Deal?. 
Who can know New York who . 


cluding electric power. f 


jJamong c 


CRIMES - 
INCREASE 
IN NY. 


Crime in New York City  in- 
creased in 1953, an annual Police 
Department report submitted to 
the Mayor by Commissioner Fran- 
cis W. H. Adams Saturday showed. 
Highest percentage increases were 
in narcotics violations, juvenile de- 
on and arrests for book- 
making. 


The Commissioner's re port 
showed traffic accidents involving 
both injuries and _fatalities also 
rose in 1953. Crossing streets at 
other than crosswalks accounted 
for the largest number of fatalities 
, with deaths -al- 
tempting to cross from behind | 
parked cars second. 

Deaths of pedestrians struck 
while crossing at other than inter- 
‘sections. formed the largest single 
group of traffic fatalities. 


Engineers " 


S| ing off. A study by the Illinois In- 
_| stitute of Technology showed that _ 
ies,| the average salary for an engineer 
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By ELIHU S. HICKS partment houses and transforma- gouged, —— degraded condi 
’ tion of his people; a quiet’ white 
GREENBURGH,N . Y. | fete jungle. 


: woman from the League of Wom- 
WHEN THE HOUSING! The local National Association|en Voters read the resolution of 
authority first suggested build-jfor the Advancement of Colored 


her organization presenting © the 
ing a state-aided housing proj- People, together re oo facts and supporting the project; 


| . League a Negro widow pleads for ¢he 
ect to replace a slum in this sortment of objections and pulled|project, “although I am not greet 
Westchester County town, it/out the real issue: jimcrow. fied to move into it’; a Negro 
had probably no idea of the storm} The issue finally came to a head|leader of an interra¢ial home-' 
of controversy in the offing. at a public ing conducted by|owners association told of the 
The tightly packed Negro com-jthe Town to discuss|threats from the Ku Klux Klan 
munity straddling Tarrytown Road pi in the zoning laws neces-|when he moved into the area 17 
just outside of White Plains had/sary the project. Held at the|years ago; representatives of other 
pate demanded that decent hous-|Central Avenue School in Harts-|home owners associations declared 
ing be built to replace the ancient/dale pg 15 wes ge 3 ib oa ~ . . of the ier this was almost as long and hot 
two-family tinder boxes which|some @ the hearmg,) “3 the nous -qurcny | @ process as making the jelly at 
make up the community. | lasted almost five hours. ts 


most of the opposition, which had} 4. 
According to Housing Authority| _For nearly two hours opponents|S° loudly made its presence felt,| But if you have a home freez- 
chairman Davis Zimmerman, strict|Of the project voiced all ir re- 


f of the housing laws|sentment against the Housing A reget “ be exp hrehepann ine fame 
enforcement g sent a ousing Au- tries Wi t sugar e 
would have forced scores of Negrojthority, several times ee as| THE TOWN BOARD then! yp your jams, jelli¢és anl pre- 
families out into the streets with|thinly veiled racism and at east convened to vote on the question.| serves in cool weather without 
nowhere to go. A public housing|twice breaking into clear and open|The vote was announced after &) any Joss of flavor or juices. In 
project, built’ on abundantly|Ku Kluxism. The more than 200/number of amendments and _res- the freezing and thawing 
available vacant Jand, and financed : 


olutions were rejected, as 3 to 2 the fruit, releases the 
with a $2,200,000 state subsidy, 


| i against the project. ak tae aol 

seemed to be the welcome answer.|Cised such noticeable restraint in} The next day, however, Coun- -_ desis jui 2 seitaR 
It soon becomes clear. however,|tne face of these insults Town Su-|cilman Patsy Massaro, one of the 

that there were forces which were! Petvisor Edward H. Innet later|three recorded against the project, 

determined to block the proposed congratulated — 


nS 
announced that his vote had been 
-140 unit low-rent project. WHEN | the Pigg ere 


a beep and pn had in-| 
ter to support. poe 
: * . finished, the will of the town was} Councilman Massaro called on 
FIRST THE CRY of “socialism”| heard. Even some of those who/the Council to reconvene so his 
was raised. The Hoysing Authority;had heckled Zimmerman when he|vote could be recorded correctly iuices. However, in us- 
was trying to destroy “individual]outlined the proposed project,!and the project would stand ap- tier Chinas iuices Sani tsBitae Be te 
initiative’ and destroy the “free|murm approval as Grant Rey-|proved. The Council meeting was g : 
enterprise’ system. The opponents} nolds, NAACP leader from the 
of the project—representatives of}area, castigated honest members 


not called immediately as some} ay Pi, Re Eger Be make 
of the members had left for vaca-| *"*° ce Es 
well - to-do hemeowners’ groups, of opposition for becoming dupes |tions. However, it seemed that the AVOID WASP STINGS 
and some white families living|}of racism and “McCarthyism.” {democratic majority of the com- 
near the proposed project site; As the supporters of the project|munity had prevailed and the proj- 
began to think up more objections:| rose to a new picture offect would be built. Besides 140 
The project would cause over-|Greenburgh took shape. A white'housing units, the victory showed 
loading of the drainage system,}man presented 900 names on a pe-|a new and healthy unity of the 


tion of the suburban oasis into a 


handling wasp nests are given 
in Wasps — How To Control 
Them (Leaflet No. 365), a new 

- Agriculture Dept. publication. 
Single copies are free on re- 
quest to. the Office of Informa- 
tion, Agriculture Dept., Wash- 
ington 25 D.C. The leaflet was 
blished in reply to hundreds 

of requests for such information. 
Although we want to protect 
ourselves from painful stings by 
these insects, it is interesting to 
note that entomologists regard 

-as beheficial. The reason 


By JO LYNNE 
FORMERLY the home- 
maker who put up jams and 
jellies for her family had to 
d many hot hours over 
e stove and work endless 


hours to use these precious 
fruits and berries before spoil- 
ing. Sometimes juices were ex- 
tracted from. fruits and canned 
to be made into jelly later but 


jackets feed their young on ca- 
terpillars, house flies and blow 


af 


ie 


af 


: 


the U.S. It also includes facili- 
ties such as camps, shelters, out- 
door fireplaces and drinking wa- 
ter systems which would cost 


near homes or other buildings, 


overcrowding in the schools; it|tition, collected in a few days; a'Negro and white residents of 
would usher in an invasion of 


Negro preacher exposed the rent, Greenburgh. 


Pitfalls in Buying a House 


By AN OHIO WORKER 
DURING the last few years 
about one million homes have 
been built per year in the 
U.S. A. A goodly share of these 
buyers are ay in their late 
20's and early 30’s. Uncle Sam’s 
war veterans have been given 
“preferential privileges’ such as 
smaller down payments and 
sometimes as much as one-half 
percent less interest charge on 
their mortgages. 
Some of these new home 
owners have been steadily em- 
loyed and tend to sneer at class 
leis and are even. inclined to 
look down on labor unions. 
According to past records of 
business cycles, they will wake 
up later. Under our economic 
system the slump cycle will be 
repeated and would have bees 
here-before this except for the 
boom in military production, 
which these same Owners pay 
for through income and 
taxes. Most of these owners 
will lose their homes to the 
banks and loan associations be- 
cause, for various reasons, they 
fail to meet their specified con- 
tract payments. However, let us 
consider the lucky few who 
avoid the countless tragedies ot 
life and successfully carry on 
through the years. ; 
In the Chicago area of Coo 
County, which is certainly a fair 


example for the country, 


can buy a new su 
reéom house for as low as 


will-well earn the “saved” ex- 


penses. 

YOU CAN BUY this $16,500 
home with a down payment: of 
$3,500, getting a $13,000 mort- 
gage. You,can pay, exclusive of 
taxes, $70 per month. Add for 
taxes on one-eighth of the 
$16,500 value, $298.32 per year. , 
Thus you are paying out each 
year $840 plus $298.32, a total 
of $1,138.52—plus fuel, water 
tax etc. If you keep these 
to the mmimum of $200, you 
will need $1,338.52—an average 


that has not changed hands 
many times. You sit down and 
do some figuring. You have paid 
in interest on the $13,000, mort- 


gage $12,593.93. Exclusive of | 


taxes, fuel, repairs; insurance 
etc. the house has eost you 
$29,093.93. 

You are now looking forward 
to retirement and all you need 
to worry about is how to sur- 
vive on your measly pittance— 
your old age social security pen- 


sion. 


of $111.88 per month. 

From this total: $650 goes for 
interest (at 5 percent) on your 
$13,000 mortgage which grad- 
ually decreases slightly, for, of 
the $1,338.32, only $190, is ap- 
wey to reduce your $13,000 

ebt. : 

Let us assume that you are 
one of the few who carries on 
without mishap and that after 
ten still have your 
good job. During these ten years 
you have paid out in interest on 
the mortgage $6,010.20 and you 
still owe $10,609.50 on it. den 

You pay on this house an- 
other fifteen years, and it is 
now 25 years old. You have paid 
a total of $11,931.09 in interest 
and the mortgage is now down 


- to $3,930.29. 


After thirty years you still 


World of Labor 


(Continued from Page 3) 
clashed with British and other 


union leaders at the ICFTU con- } 


gress in Stockholm over the is- 
sue of a negotiated peace with 
the USSR, they learned nothing. 
More recently at Geneva when 
they and their em 
State Department allies met a 
scorching defeat at the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization con- 


ference on their effort to vote | 
out the Soviet labor and indus- | 


try ‘representatives, has appar- | 


ently only increased their bull- 
eadedness. 3 
It appears (and time will 
show) that the CIO is less sure 
of the path it followed. -At least 


its leaders see the wisdom of | 


not shouting 


peaceful coexistence Sd odes 


er and | 


beneath leaves, on porches, in 
trees, shrubbery, rock fences 
and even in the ground. If a 
wasp nest is disturbed they will 
sting severely. It is best to de- 
stroy wasp nests near homes or 
where children play or people 
work. 

Agriculture Dept. specialists 
recommend destroying the nests 
at night when most of the in- 
sects are in the nest and less 
than active than in the daytime. 
Chlordane and DDT sprays and 
dusts are consklered best. 


about $75 million to replace. 
Problems of sanitation, fire 
protection and general -public 
welfare increase every year as 
more people come to the forests 
for recreation. The Forest Ser- 
vice spends over $1 million 
yearly for maintenance as it is. 
But carelessness’ in disposing of 
garbage and trash, littering of 
camp sites, failure to observe 
fire precautions and just plain 
vandalism are ruinous to our 
beautiful forests and parks. 
Visitors tan help save the 
forests and also save expense 
by caring for the facilities they 
use, as they would their own 
homes, . 
SUMMER SALAD TERS 
Fold grated cucumber into 
mayonnaise and serve over a 
Season cottage cheese when 
serving it with a salad. Mix a 
little onion juice ahd finely chop- 
ped’ green pepper into it, or 
chopped canned pimento and 
finally minced parsley. 


i 


$16,500. It.is just an ordinary 
house with no fancy trimmings, 
on a small but adequate lot. It 
is similar to the others in 
the neighborhood, If you have 
the time and are handy with 
tools you can get one for as low 
as $13,000, and finish a ger | 
it yourself, but fanily wi 

be unsettled for some time, . ¥ 
youl}:need spare cash snd’ you j; 
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ure of 


file members, don’t want war 
and want peaceful coexistence. 
ne meio a they also realize | 
that ting against peaceful | 
coexistence will not enhance | 
the fortunes’ of congressional 
candidates endorsed by labos.in | 1159 
/ the;Fall electiot, 007 tld 
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They also showed how the bill 
would let a few big corporations get 


(Continued from Page 86) 
“Fifth Amendment Commu- 


nists.” 

The American Civil Liberties 
Union presented its case to the 
House Committee opposing the 
proposal, It noted that Congres- 
sional committees ask gre 
about “ espionage” an en 
either imply that a refusal to an- 
swer means guilt, or else use the 
witnesses denial of espionage to 


names. ition was voiced 
by the National Lawyers Guild, 
by the New York Bar Associa- 
tion which opposed Congres- 
sional committees having the 

to grant “immunity,” but 


r 
fa vored court power to do so. 
otk 
THUS FAR the strongest op- 
position within Labor rank’s to 
this cynical measure has come 


. from A. J. Hayes, president of 
the AFL Intemational Associa- 
tion of Machinists in a lengthy 
article in the Machinists Journal 
for August. 

“Every one of the guarantees 
of the Fifth Amendment is im- 
portant,” he said. To weaken the 
amendment in any way, he said, 
brings with it the danger of 
“extracting confessions by men- 
tal or physical torture.” 

He asked the trade unions the 
question: 

“If this fundamental right can 

be ripped away why not other 
rights as well? . . . To make an 
outcast of a man, to strip him of 
his chances for a livelihood, to 
impugn his loyalty—that is fully 
as serious as depriving him of 
life, liberty and property. And 
in Congressional hearings the 
whole procedure is accomplish- 
ed without due process of law.” 


Auto 


(Continued from Page 2) 
6 months work, 6 months layoff 
and sometimes more. ) 

This is all part of the softenin 
up for 1955. Some of this 
is having its effect. In some places 
union officials talk of accepting 
wage cuts in the mistaken ear 
tion that this will keep the work- 
ers working. This suits the em- 
because it’s another way 
that make the workers carry 
the burden of the developing eco- 
nomic crisis while their profits stay 
high and untouched. 

At Pressed Metals in Port Hu- 
ron, Mich. because of talk by 
union officials of “making adjust- 
ments” and not asking for a wage 
boost, the company arrogantly de- 
manded a wage cut, dropping .100 

, and that th 


Guy. M. Gillette (D-Ia), Mike Mans 


field (D-Mont), William Langer 
N. D.), James E. Murray (D-Mont), 


bert H. Humphrey 


ic} Wayne Morse (Ind-Ore), Estes Ke 


fauver (D-Tenn), Thomas C. Hen- 
nings (D-Mo), Edwin “4 
(D-Colo), Lehman (D-N. Y. 
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differences must still be ironed 
out in conference. With the-House- 
approved measure following the 

injstration bill in every de- 
tail, there is a strong chance that 
even the slight concessions won in 


ference. 

Althou the Administration 
won in this long fight, observers 
are predicting that in the end it 
will lose. It ~will lose because it 
will turn out to be one of the 
most aan, pieces of testi- 
mony against the GOP this com- 
ing November. 


the Senate will be ditched in con-|:; 


(R-|. 
Milton R. Young (R-N. D.), Hu- 


en-| TWO MARTYRS to the Kohler 
ohnson| here in this 16th week of a strike at the 


ed every effort to organize this 
eastern Wisconsin plant up until 
last year. 

Then, the UAW-CIO finally won 
a first contract. But since ‘April 10 
of this year, when the strike be- 
gan, the company has spurned 
every effort to renegotiate the con- 
tract. ‘ 
THIS WEEK, the labor move- 
ment of this state set out to prove 
to the Kohler company that there 
will be no return to the open shop. 
A “Win-the-Strike Week” opened 
an impressive display of statewide 
and nationwide labor solidarity 
with the striking Kohler workers. 

The -drive began in nearby 


company’s greed and arrogance are being honored 
«Le pam. fixture plant.. The two 
by company deputies in a strike at this 


men, Lee 


rene with a meeting of 300 
AFL, CIO and indpendent union 
leaders gathering in Croatian Hall. 
John Holden of the AFL. Machin- 
ists acted as chairman of the rally 
which set up a strike aid fund cam- 

ign, with a minimum goal of $1 

rom every worker in the Sheboy- 

gan area. 

In Milwaukee, UAW-CIO Re- 
gion 10 called together the presi- 
dents and financial secretaries of 
each of its 81 locals. They planned 
out a drive for $200,000 in Kohler 
strike aid, to be raised by next 
week. A 


THROUGHOUT THE STATE 
this week, the striking union was 
telling its story of struggle against 


a prs the ich has maintained 
an open shop for 80 years through 
a system of paternalism. An appeal 


By Federated Press 

THE SECRET MINUTES 
of a conference of top General 
Electric Co. officials lay bare 
in cold-blooded detail plans 


to break up its big plants into 
dozens of new small operations 
in low wage areas, double its pro- 
fits and squeeze a 100 per cent 
increase in output from its work- 
ers in the next 10 years. 

GE’s runaway blueprint was ex- 
posed by the International Union 
of Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers (CIO) which obtained the 
minutes of the GE conference held 
in Schenectady, N.Y. April 21-28. 

Excerpts from the minutes were 
reproduced in the IUE News July 
19. 

The company has repeatedly 
denied charges by IUE and the 
United Electrical Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers that its “decentrali- 
zation” program is in fact a cover- 
up for a giant scheme to run out 
on union-won wages and condi- 
tions. But the report to the Sche- 
nectady conference by A. F. Vin- 


to 5 voting against acceptance. 
Here also the company seeks to 
force a strike. In Lansing .a tool 
and die company told the union 
they had not made enough profits 
so could not pay the one cent an- 
nual improvement factor last June 
1. Here too the company seeks to 
provoke strike action, because they 
are hit like Pressed Metals and 
want the workers to bear the 
brunt of the crisis effects. In To- 
ledo the latest is that Kaiser has 
forced through “production com- 
mittees” to replace those who can’t 
keep up. 

They all want hungry workers 
before the 1955 negotiations open 
up. Pre-contract talks in the UAW- 
CIO are beginning in some locals. 
At Ford Local 600 the columns 
of “Ford Faets” have been filled 
‘for weeks with discussion articles 
on contract proposals. *'This local 
is, also taking the lead in putting 
forward an anti-depression program. 
along .with contract discussions. 

coming November, Ford, 
General Motors, Chrysler sections 
of the UAW-CIO which number 
close to 700,000 members will have 
the first national conferences on 
contract 

That's the 


then behind the 


Es —— ; 


“ee «= - 


of the billionaire corporation| 


|son, GE vice president in charge 
of manufacturing, made it clear 
that this is exactly what the GE 
10-year plan calls for. 

* 

VINSON TOLD the GE officials 
company envisions doubling 
its present level of operations to 
$6.3 billion by 1963 and said: 
“Without real decentralization it 
would be an impossible task.” 


HE ADVISED them not to 
think “GE was already decentral- 
ized” because it has 132 plants in 
101 cities in 25 states from Maine 
to California. “As a matter of 
fact,” he said, “55 per cent of our 


/people are in only seven plant 


cities where we employ 10,000 to 
40,000 people, (Schenectady, 
Lynn, Evendale, Erie, Pittsfield, 
Syracuse and Fort Wayne.) So far 
as decentralization of people, we 
have merely scratched the surface. 

“Since 1947,”. Vinson continued, 
“our plant list has increased only 
seven, from 125 to 132, but we 
have actually added 28 plants and 
closed or integrated into other 
operations a total of 21 plants. 
We have discontinued operations 
in 12 cities, only three of which 
have a population under - 10,000 
persons. 

“We have started operations in 
24 new cities and 11 of these have 
a population below 10,000. So we 
may ex to hear more of GE 
plants like Edmore, Mich.; Lim- 


Bare GE ‘Break - Up’ Plot 
As Squeeze On Wages 


erick, Mo.; Jonesboro, Ark.; Lin- 
ton, Ind.; and Yh ee ar Va.” 


HE SAID GE plans call for “fur- 
ther physical decentralization of 
plant, with more ‘small plant’ at- 
mosphere” and “a more rapid evo-, 
lution of mechanization With more 
co automation (push button 
machi requirng few or no 
workers) in some product lines.” 

W.W. Beardslee, GE manager of 
manufacturing engineering, show- 
ed the executive a chart which he 
said “indicates that if we can in- 
crease the productivity of out 
workers by 100 per cent in the 
next 10-year period, we will not 
need to increase our labor force 
over the present level.” 

THE IVE NEWS commented: 
“What GE means by ‘more favos- 
able areas’ was specified later on 
when another top official got up 
to point out that the phrase means 
‘more favorable labor markets.’ In 
particular he cited the runaway 
of hundreds of jobs from Schenec- 
tady to Bloomington, Ill, tinder- 
taken because GE found that it 
could get the same work done for 
costs far under what Schenectady 
workers were being paid.” 

The IVE. said it is fighting for 
a $1.25 corporation-wide minimum 
wage and job and plant security 
to defeat the runaway scheme. The 
UE has demanded a congressional 


probe of the runaway shop move- 
ment, 


| was being sent out for aid to 
prevent the company from break- 
ing this strike through economie 
pressure on the strikers, many of 
whom live in this company town 
of Kohler. | | 

Through statewide radio and 
telecasts, flet distributions at 
shop gates and in Wisconsin com- 
munities, the Kohler strikers were 
also telling the story of the- Kobler 
martyrs, the scores who were shot 
down in 1934, two young men 
dying of their wounds. 

Leaders of the AFL Plumbers 
Union this week recalled that it 
was an AFL union that tried to or- | 
ganize the plant at that time, meet- 
ing the same kind of violence to 
which the UAW-CIO is being sub- 
jected today. The AFL Plumbers, 
who have considerable jurisdiction 
over which company’s plumbing 
fixtures are used in construction 
jobs, have pledged to support 
the Kohler strike. 

* 

SOME OF THE present-day 
Kohler strikers are men who went 
through the 1934 struggle. Ethan 
Berg, new a picket captain, was 
slugged, gassed and almost bay- 
foneted during the strike 20 years 
ago. 

Relating how a National Guards- 
men lunged at him with a bayo- 
net, narorwly missed him and then 
smashed the butt end into his 
chest, Berg declared, “] remember- 
ed these things just a few weeks 
ago when we learned that the 
company once again had stock 
up an arsenal of tear gas a 
other weapons.” 

The strikebreaking in 1934 was 
under the personal .direction of 
Walter S. Kohler, Sr., president of 
the company at that time. Kohler 
had been Republican governor of 
the state up until 1930 when he 
was defeated by the Progressive, 
Phil LaFollette. ics 

Today, the elder Kohler’s son, 
also Walter J. Kohler, is Republi» 
can governor of Wisconsin. and 
the governors uncle, Herbert V. 
Kohler, is president of the come 


y- 
"The long strike, stalemated by 
the refusal of the company to ne 

jate, was holding up strongly 

is week with the s:.e:ort of un- 
ions and other organizations 
ee the country. Financial 
contributions. have come in. fro 
many faraway groups and some. 
the unions in Wisconsin and nearb 
states have sent truckloads of food 
to the Kohler strikers. 

In an appeal here, UAW-CIQ 
international representative Robert 
Burkart declared: “What happens 
to the Kohler strikers is importan 


to every working man and woman.” 


—— 
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erting back to the landed aristo- 
racy or coming under the control 
pf foreign interests. This -month, 
n Cananea, Mexico, Mexican peo- 
le were being jailed because they 
Were “squatting” on land claimed 
by _the- U. S.-owned ~Cananea 
Cattle Co. 
; Another speaker at. the Tijuana 
political rally said that “70 percent 
f our, zinc, lead, gold and silver 
controlled by American firms,” 
and that "53 mining industries and 
e electrical industry of Mexico 


run by Americans.” ,Also, that! da 


seven main foundries are con- 
trolled 100 percent by Americans.” 
This two-pronged invasion of 
exicos economy by U. S. capi- 
1 can only spell doom for the 
lfare of Mexico's industrial and 
ders dae population. 
While the U. S. private invest- 
ments “in Mexico are far greater 
today than before World War II, 
the truth of the matter is that 
these investors take more money 
Out of the country in the form 
of profits and interests than they 
put in, For example, in 1951 U. S. 
investors -took out $5 million more 
n the total of new investments 
uring the three year period of 
3949-51. . 


THE CONDITIONS of the Mexi- 

ear. people are best illustrated by 

a picture of the average annual in- 

tome of the economically-active 

population. In 1951 40.6 percent 

received less than $139! Another 44 
reent got between $139 and 
416, 

In 1950 the ‘average per capita 
income was $135! It is still lower 
when consideréd in relation to the 
¢ost of living. In Mexico City the 
a of living has increased more 

an four and one-half: times since 
1939. 


Is it any wonder then that mil- 
lions of Mexicans answer the-call 
of the North, hoping to find em- 
ployment so that they will be able’ 
fe provide for their families? Under 

e U. S.-Mexico treaty for the im- 
portation of agricultural workers, 

pproximately 200,000 enter year- 
y under contract. It has been esti- 
ated that from one to two million 
ntér without this protection. Most 
f them obtain. employment on 
exas, Arizona and California 
farms, although some migrate into 
Michigan and Illinois. 
| — in these areas being 
highly specialized and industrializ- 
ed, it requires tens of thousands of 
workers during the harvest periods. 
‘These farms are the users of migra- 
tory labor, into which segment the 
bor foe Nationals enter. This la- 


bor force must be able to move in- 
to the area as it is needed and move 


“4 again when the work is finish- 
f rapidly becoming mechanized, 
ere is still a great need for hun- 
ireds and thousands of migratory 
workers, The trend is actually for 
more workers’ but for shorter 
periods of employment. , 
| In 1949, during the peak period 
of harvesting, U. S. farm workers 
totaled 14,694,000. Of these, 4,- 
156,000. were hired hands. Of the 
latter, 77 percent weré seasonal 
workers, a status that includes the 
migratory labor. 
About 48 percent of the farms 
used hired labor and the bulk of 
is was concentrated on a few 
arms, Only nine percent of the 
farms that used hired labor used in 
excess of 250 man-days of it, yet 
these farms employed almost 80. 
rcent of the man-days of hired 
bor used during the year. (250 
man-days equals one man-year), 
While there has been an increase 
in the total number of hired work- 
ers, increased productivity per 
worker has meant thai each is get- 
ting fewer days - work, ~ 


SINCE World -War. II great 
racine tedcarnck empire 
ization a ture, parti 
ia; S54 ‘ane pecment of tox cotton 
n 1945, one t cotton 

mechani 


Although large-scale agriculture 
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iculture is a 
welcome advance to who la- 
bor with ‘their hands (and backs) 
viding, of course, that they can 

employment elséwhere. How- 
ever, under the present economic 
system in this country, mechaniza- 
tion means unemployment. 

In 1949 migratory agricultural 
workers averaged ob 70 days of. 
farm work. One worker in 20 work- 
ed as much as 250 days, ore in 
seven worked as much as 150 days, 
70 percent worked less than 75 


ys. 

Other farm workers did a little 
better: One in 12 worked over_250 
days, one in four worked over 150 
days, 50 percent worked less than 
75 days. 

Other farm workers did a little 
better: One in 12 worked over 250 
days, one in four worked over 150 
days, 50 percent worked less than 
75 days. 


The 1949 earnings for the mi-; 
gratory workers who worked ‘over 
101 days averaged $514. Only 17) 


percent of the migratory workers, 
earned over $1,000, and only 8 

reent earned over $1,000 from 
arm work alone. Approximately 
one-third of the entire group had 
total earnings of over $600. 

In 1949 the average annual 
earning of the migratory worker 
was less than 20 percent of the’ 
average annual wage of a worker 
in manufacturing. 

* 

MIGRATORY agricultural: 
workers get jobs only by virtue of 
the fact that they are unemployed. 


slate in the field. Because of dis- 


‘centrate attention only upon the 
CIO which was red-baited as “Com- 
munist influenced” then.. “ 

One can hardly overlook the role 
of Schoemann of ‘the AFL, the 
“most powerful labor leader in Wis- 
consin' and concentrate only on 
the Lie ef Hodis CIO moe 
Such “overlooking” is especi 
misleading and unjustifiable vs rad 
fone considers that the position of 
the CIO in 1946 was essentially the 
same as that of the much more 
powerful AFL, and the R.R. Broth- 
erhoods, 

One cannot red-bait the Wiscon- 
sin CIO of 1946 for being critical 
of LaFollette without at the same 
time red-baiting the AFL and Rail- 
road unions of 1946, for they also 
were critical of LaFollette, and held 
the same general political position. 

(3) A third series of facts, also 
“overlooked,” is the role ‘and pol- 
icy of the Communist Party of Wis- 
consin in the 1946 election cam- 
paign. It is generally not known, or 
forgotten that in 1946 Wisconsin 
Communists had their own party 


criminatory election laws, the Com-' 
munist Party in Wisconsin is not! 
allowed its rightful place on the 
ballot. Therefore, the Communist 
Party could not in 1946, and can- 
not now, participate as a party in 
the primary elections. However, in- 
dividual Communists may run as 
Independents in the final elections, 
and be supported by the Commvu- 
nist Party or other organizations 
and groups. 

In 1946 Wisconsin Communists 
circulated petitions to place a can- 


The industrial agricultural farms, 


be harvested, offer employment to 
these-workers for a short duration 
and for low pay. | 

The workers who composé this 
labor pool have traditionally been 
from the minority groups, denied 
jobs in industry, or foreign work- 
ers brought to this country solely 
to do this work. 

As far as the growers are con- 
cerned, they prefer this type of, 
labor. According to a California 
grower, the qualifications for such 
workers are that they be able to 
adjust themselvés to workin at 
high speed in the hot sun for three 
or four weeks at a time, leave this 
job, rest for two or three days, 
then go to another job of an al- 
together different type again at 
high speed. 

Mexican workers, local and for- 
eign have become an increasingly 


which need masses of workers at! 
the moments their crops need to’ 


| campaign. ‘Although they had three 


didate for U. S. Senator on the bal- 
lot as an Independent in the final 
elections. The election laws re- 
ene circulation of such petitions 

uring the period of the primary 


time the number of signatures re- 
quired to place their candidate, 
Fred Blair, on the ballot, after the 
Aug. 13 primaries, when it was ap- 
parent that McCarthy would be the 
Republican. candidate for Senator 
and there was danger he might-be 
elected in November, the Wiscon- 
sin. Communist Party withdrew its 
candidate for U. S. Senator and 
did not file the petitions. 


Blair's candidacy for U. S. Sena- 
tor was withdrawn for the purpose 
of contributing towards unity 
around the candidacy of the Demo- 
cratic nominee for U. S. Senator, 
Howard McMurray in the hopes of 
defeating Joe McCarthy, the Re- 


publican nominee. 


important element in the weg 
agricultural labor force.- The an- 
nual movement of Mexicans from 
Texas to the Midwest sugar-beet 
fields is one of the oldest migratory 
patterns in the nation. In 1949 
90,000 left Texas to seek work in 
other states. In the same year 
Texas legally imported 51,000 


That, in general outline, is the 
role and policy of Wisconsin Com- 
munists in 1946, verifiable by any 
recourse to the factual history of 
the year. 


10 to 15 years of age working for 
pay in agriculture; and in October 
1950, 315,000 children of that 


workers from. Mexico and it was) 
estimated that more than 250,000/ month. 


from Mexico, without contract 
status, were in Texas. 

Mexican migratory agricultural 
workers also pick cotton in Cali- 
frnia, Texas and Arizona, and in 
recent years have been moving 
into the Mississippi Delta region. 

Tke migratory agricultural labor 
force in the’ U.S. is more than a 
million workers. The Mexican 
workers from the U. S. make up 
approximately one-half of the 
domestic agricultural with the 
workers from Mexico, they com- 
prise about three-fourths of the 
entire agricultural migratory force. 

According to the report of the 
President’s Commission on Migra- 
tory Labor, the migratory agricul- 
tural force bréaks down according- 
ly: 100,000 - colored, 150,000 
Southern white,- 250,000 Latin 
American (Mexican) from the 
Southwest, 200,000 contract from : 
Mexico, 400,000 non-contract from 
Mexico. | ) 

In this computation, the families 
of these workers probably were 
not included, so that the number 
who “follow the crops” is no doubt 
much greater.’ | 

The fame are based on all 

4 years and over, They 


cally: In: 1949 it rose to 17. percegt. 
Greater mechanization of cote 


workers, 
do ‘hot show that im 


|m 


August, 1950;}h 


age, although October is a school 


* 

THE FIGURES quoted above 
show that at least ,000 migra- 
tory workers are Mexican, and that 
at least 600,000 are from Mexico. 

The U, S. now proposes to “ride 
herd” on at least 400,000 of them. 
The victims of capitalist exploita- 
tions at its worst are to be harassed 
by those who just a few months 
ago played the leading role in 
forcing, against the -wishes of 
Mexico, an “open door” policy that 
makes. available to the agricultural 
empires of the Southwest the free 
and unencumbered flow of thou- 
sands of Mexican laborers. : 

It is time for the U. S. trade 


capital in Mexico's economy, so 
that they can learn how it ob- 
structs Mexico’s industrialization. 

This, after all, is the.way the 
“surplus” pool of labor from Mex- 
ico’s hungry masses will be 
solved. 

Labor must also back with all its 
strength the or tion and the 
demands of the domestic agricul- 
tural workers, migratory ‘non- 

igratory, for minimum wage and 


unions to examine the role of U, S.} 


(Continued from Page 5) ° 
They were expected to replace 
their American-made documents as 
early as possible with genuine doc- 
uments—procurea by murdering 
the possessors of. the documents. 
. 


IT WAS repeatedly impressed 
upon “students that if they were 
captured they must insist that their 
training had heen entirely in the 
thands of a White Russian organ- 
ization and that they had had no 
connection with the American spy 


system. 


his “morse-handwriting” sound- 
recorded, so that the receivers of 
the messages they sent from the 
Soviet Union could recognize the 
messages as having actually been 
tap out by a “genuine” spy. 
After their training was com- 
pleted Captain Holliday took the 
recruits to Munich, where, in the 
stores of an American barracks, 


equipment — parachute “harness,” 
clothes which. bore no. marks of 
their origin, false documents, 
maps, code keys, radio set, wads 
of Soviet currency, gold. coins, 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
OBLIGATION 
By Federated Press 
Weeks have passed since the 
Supreme Court decision barring 
segregation in the public schools. 
Only a few more weeks before 
Congress is scheduled to ad- 
journ the current session. But 
not one thing has yet been done 
or the Congress toward im- 
plementing the Supreme Court 
decision. No measure is in the 
works to provide funds for school 
construction, especially in the 
southern states. Until and unless 
such funds are voted, some of 
the southern states will be able 
to plead for delay in fulfilling 
what is now plainly the constitu- 
tional obligation of every state. 
—AFL, News-Reporter 
, 7 
THE UTILITIES 
BENEFIT 
The Federal Power Commis- 
sion, which is supposed to re 
late public utility rates in 
interest of the unorganized con- 
sumers of the nation, is now ac- 
tually boasting how it has speed- 
ed up natural gas rate increasés. 
Chairman Jerome K. Kuyken- 
dall récently ‘issued a press re- 
lease stating. that in the 9-month 
ended March 31, 1954; 
the commission ‘had di 
of more applications for whole- 
sale gas rate increases than in 
the ious two full years. Kuy- 
kendall’s supporting data showed 
reel —_ ission wine not only 
ofmore applications, 
but that it has granted more in- 
- creases dollar-wise than in the 


(according to the Bureau of: 
sus) there were. 400,000 


" =Bulfale Union Leader 


- 
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THE LOST PARACHUTIS 


Each of the students had to have. 


4 * 
' ¢ -4 20 CS’ 
oss ‘. ev Mee 


[arms fitted with silencers and so 
on 


Holliday, who according to both 
men, had a bluff, hearty manner, 
explained cheerfully to theny that 
into the points of their shirt col- 
lars had been sewn little ampoules 
of poison. If the worst came to 
the worst, he said, all they had to 
do was to bite that corner. of 
cloth and death would: be instan- 
taneous. 

* 

FROM MUNICH they were tak- 
en by plane to Salonika in the 
company of an American (known as 
“Voloyda”) and another American 
major. In Greece they were trans- 
ferred to a four-engined bomber 
without identification marks. 

When.the time came—after a 
long flight without — navigation 
lights and at a high altitude — 
Kudryartsy jumped as ordered. 
Yakuta stood vacillating in the 


they were fitted out with their 


doorway for a time, and one of 
the Americans gave him a push 
that sent him out. Once again he 
had been “pushed around’! 

Then came the nightmare. They — 
‘started wandering from place to 
place, bitterly conscious of their 
isolation from the people they saw. 
They gradually exchanged confi- 
dence. Both wanted to return to 
their native parts; both came to 
realize that they had been cruelly 
duped, though they did not -con- 
ceal from themselves how much 
of the fault was their own. 

But, before they came to any 
real mutual understanding, each in 
his own way found excuses for 
not sending back the -important 
first message about their “safe 
arrival.” Eventually they agreed to 
bury their equipment, try ‘to get 
work somewhere and to-mix with 


gu it.” 


their gan gpg ew vega not as en- 
emies but as friends. : 
*- : ve 

EVEN that decision did not 
take the burden of guilt off their 
minds; they realized that they. 
could never be able to look straight 
= 7 — of anyone mer met. 
They found tempo refuge in a 
town, and oventadir teaaae them- 
selves to “make a clean breast of 
Together they went to the 
town’s headquarters of the State 
Security department, told all they 
had done and showed where they 
had buried their equipment. 

They handed over a list of ad- 
rear to which they had been in- 
structed. to mail espionage reports 
—Jules Boussard, 11, Rue Adrienne 
de Witte, Liege, Belgium; P. Kas- 

F.-M. B., Alvik Gardanger, 
Kahn and Shurmann, 


| 


previous two years. It also gave 
a : ’ 


“he 
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CHICAGO.—A battle for reliet 
i i downstate was 
week as more 


TmESE were amomg those present at a tribute to ‘Negro recently ‘chooin by the clo United Pockinghouss’ Workers in tnis 
district. Left to right: Wardell Haywood, Oscar Brown, Jr., Martha Holmgren, Jaruthea Coleman, Charles Hayes, Addie Wyatt, Sam 
Parks, Julius Thomas, Edna Russell, Joe Bezenhoffer, Ruby Wood- | son, Mrs. Emma Hayes, Lydia D’Fonseca. 
7 the unemployed are running out 


| , Y of the 26-week compensation pay- 
ICT HAULS ENT OF NEGRO LEADERS 2 2st 
ee oR He cs aha tes ‘except the relief rolls. 
CHICAGO. — Advancement of ‘thee district. Hayes was formerly}. Two Negro women have also|is Addie Wyatt, formerly vice-| The bureau stated that in one 
Negro leaders to important district chairman of the ‘grievance commit-| recently been named ag field repre-|president ef Local 56. She is also week, 2,200 Illinois workers ‘ex- 
posts in the CIO United Packing-|... of wilson Local 25. and later|Semtatives. One of them, Jeruthea/an ordained minister. hausted their benefit rights. Dur- 
wok is eo _was hailed this eld pa He was ea Colecnan was 4‘steward in the Swift be vide tape sake 03a aes ing the same July ees ge vee 
week union. ay tea j said that selection of these|also an increase in initia 
Honored by the UPWA was/€d district director at the, recent Local 28 and later recording sec- leaders are “advancements in the}claims for unemployment compen- 
Charles Hayes, the first Negro to 'UPWA convention .in--Sioux City, |Tetry- field of organized labor for the}sation. 
be named director in this three-' Iowa. Another new field representative whole Negroe pepole in the USA.” * 
7 | MEANWHILE, the Chicago 


Welfare Department announced a 


a , : | 
| {crackdown on those applying for 
: relief. Many are being compelled 
~ ; lA {A =" : to take jobs under intolerable con- 


ditions and at unliveable wages. 
Some _of this work is actually done © 


) Gis o, © e : in the relief station here for private 
: employers. | 

lg O or . Oo || | rt | : ction i- Chicago Welfare Commissioner 

: |Alvin E. Rese . announced _ this 


week that he had knocked 100 per- 
By RALPH IZARD — | e Song hungry in the midst of | sons off the reliet roils for refusing 
CHICAGO. | 3 “4 plenty. 2 such jobs. Rose said that 215 per- 
Far from being an escape for . = fee “To my mind, these convictions|sons were compelled to take this 
the present owners of industry, ‘ — in og ek ad new poli-. oe another 941 were on 
ion . ‘importan / tical activity thi is show- | S0-ca “city projects’ working 

eg ee, . a ri af | : Y pey ¢ f(a ~ ling this year—the CIO Political/out their relief. — 
ee deepening present —? | ) Se Action Committees, and the AFL| In addition, 619 others worked 
in the opinion of Ernest DeMaio, \ i 4 Labor for Political Educa-| out part of their relief.in the: Wel- 


president of District 11 (Iil., Wis., election work of the|fare Department's so-called Indus- 
| unions,” said De-|trial Training Center at 14th and 


| Halsted. work supposedly 
trains these people to be domestic 


labo ld quot | workers. 

bene aa wiih Fim Mange Marae Rose pe cote that at the be- 
ial production | a Roosevelt expressed this idea in his{Si=ning of July, 28.158 persons 

electornic controls “collides with _ lmessage on the State of the Un-|Wete on the city’s relief rolls, an 

realizing the highest rate of pro- | lion in 1044. bat none.-of them lincrease of 527 over the previous 

amples of rationalization in the|the introduction of the printed|have forgotten the idea express- month. | 

electronics field with which his!circuit alone has cost 10,000/ed there: 

job | | enon ff eomnaen. workers their jobs im the Chicago) ~ Because of our — wo-| Old Autos | 

losses due the present; “}ntreduction of -| area. sourees, -our science tech- oa 
extent of automation and ration-| dig cireuit has ssumabhedy ral * niques, the facilities of our fac |in uses 29 pitt esc chart 
alization of techniques have: al-| creased production while abolish-} IN its fully developed form, au- |S and the skills of our a years old and 10 percent ovet 


ready. cut into the mass market.'ing the vorke ob ing men and women, we can | ; Wi 
ing jobs ef thousands of work- | tomation tremendous a] . , pro-'10. Now, with 44 million cars on 
pete p88 duce im abundance more than/the road, 27 percent are under 3 


the job losses and the shrink-'ers who might otherwise be sex- cates | 
ing market these factors create,| pected _ te , ae on ward in productive techniques, ‘enough to meet the needs of every | years old and 20 percent are over 
imposing new political direc-| ducts” he said. said DeMaio. American family.’ 10. . 
on American workers, he! wT al. the We “But as things are today, the| — | ao = 
. e ytheon Corp. ‘ “ . ° . 
; a: | right here in Chieago. After wir- whole process of automation col-| rages idea . imbedded deep ar ILI ANGIS 
-d circuits were replaced by print-|lides with realizing the highest)!" the minds of working people,” jy DaSABLE 
DeMA®O cited a number of €X-/ed circuits, two workers — two —| rate of profit, leak to further shrink- DeMaio emphasized. {a EDITION 


a ‘turned out the same volume of/age in consumption and actually | Pi pene geet — 


production former! t out by|hrine ian Shey c oF eae 
Save Steve 200.” y pu Y}brings hardship to the working | tion flowing from it and Big Ihe | | 
WOTK ET 

| Send all 


people.” bane | 

Tsermegeas ey 8 | | As a,counter to these develop- bsocagged peeve the ovals int 
ef in the District 11 have - st /POHNCal ie In &-Digger way than material, advertise- 
hy , area have adapt-|the 6-hour day and the 80-hour! ever before. ments pnd subscriptions fer the 
ed the printed circuit, and have|week, with no reduction is Pay,| “Labor is bing forced. to fight,} Wlinois Edition to 64 W. Ran- 


Steve Tser meg gape beyond that into various|With bern ol vacations and more and to fight politically, against! dolph St., Room 910, Chicago }, 
stages of automation, DeMaio paid hoi kort | those who would impose a policy| I. Phone RA 6-9198. 
“If automation and new ration- of fascism and war, ; Editor: CARL HIRSCH. 


‘said. The Motorola company has} aisation tech iques énable us to he said. | 
Defense Rally — electronic installation nick-| produce in” such abundance, the e,°® | 
;named “The Monster,” that prints} people must have the means and ting ac ‘eteers 


a 


| radio circuits, and feeds trans-| the leisure to consume this abund- 


Saturday Aug. q formers, resistors, volume con-| nce. , : | 
— 8 P.M. — hit gman tubes, etc., into ae | » 
radio chassis, all of the compo-| THE UE lead id kers’ 
Hungarian Culture Club ‘nents emerging from The Mon-|today realize peg er nga hes la e er $ 
1 1632 N. Milwaukee Ave. ‘TS mouth as completed radios. |abundance, and often express the/ (HICAGO,—Redbaiting has be-| THE REPORT states that while 


The UE leader estimated that'idea that, “We wont see people! come such a lucrative racket that| the association “is in full sympathy 
cut-throat competition has. broken with: the objectives of many of 


- Hak His Deportation to 


| 
death | 6, ge  |out among those who have. made these groups, their financial meth- 
sicoovammne: Dr Carlson Hits Jim 4s big business of McCarthyism. ods need further checking, 
Ausp: Midwest Committee for] e : The Chicago Association of} These are among the listed Mc- 


the Protection of Foreign Born | Commerce is active in trying to|Carthyite organizations: American 


channel the McCarthyite . fund-|Action Committee, Inc., the Amer- | 


* ® 
, - : (ry Ow at Universit ‘ raising: to its own hand-pickedjican Nationalist Party, the Ameri- 
NOW SHOWING IN CHICAGO | ’ | | groups.- Last week,. for example,jcan Vigilant Intelligence Founda- 
, — ONE WEEK ONLY — . | | \Chicago. businessmen were told not/tion;. Christian Veterans Political 
.CHICAGO.—A leading scientist} western University was represent-|to support a new money-grubbing}Council, Free Enterprise at the 


qa SENST a N and educator, Prof. A. J. Carlson,/ed and. participated in drawing up |outfit called the National Associa-|Crossroads, Gentile _ Cooperative 
this week issued a sharp criticism)a madted model policy. on ban- |tion of Americans for Joe McCarthy. | Association, National. Labor¢Man- 


of Northwestern University for its:ning discriminatory practices. A confidential bulletin has been|agement Foundation, National Red 


failure to ban discrimination in its Said Prof. Carlson in a state-|Semt by: the Chicago Association of |Herring Club, Owners of America 
fraternities and sororities. " ~ |Cemmerce, listing some of. the|League, Sentinels of the Republic, | 
ment issued here this week: “ Inew redhaiting outfits. | Western Tax Council. . 


Prof. Carlson hit at a report a ; | 
iSanenber faculty Cemmnes ol Northwesetern’s refusal to take! The list includes 131 organiza-| _ The sudden rise of many of these 
this issue. .He said their stand|the democratic step toward free-| tions, all of them trying to extort! groups followed the period. when _ 


brings into question “their thinking|dom and equality. offered them by| funds from the unwary. However, Senator McCarthy became. 
las to the .duties of resposible| their students, removes the univer-|the report indicates that. most of|deluged. with. gifts from fascist- 
» jeducators.” oo“ _+y~ |Sity from the distinguished com-| these ts_ are hiding the facts ar. ed millionaires. The news 
At a conference in 1951 of the| pany of institutions over the coun-| about . . finances .and .their)went out that the Wisconsin red- 
© olilllinois G try & have: mayed toward wriee ane very. much on. the) baiter, struck . gold—and, the igalsd... 
he 
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“under normal circumstances, 


gave President Eisenhower an edi-| i 

torial spanking for having lost his 

temper in a press 

asked for his stand on anti-jimcrow 
_ Jegislation by a Negro reporter. 
~ For Chief Executive, the-Ne- 


gto Ww 
an 


1 'a¢tion on bills Vadoresind! ‘iat 


NEW .swvage blk’ gsindt the (oie hie bnoliteg 


guarantees in the U.S. Constitution are being struck in Chi- 
- cago'’s federal courts. 


The Lightfoot Case has already become the battle- 


ground on which the one of today’s most crucial struggles — 


against McCarthyism is being fought out. 


What must be recognized here is not “another Smith 


Act case"—important as even that would be in the fight for 


American freedom. But the Lightfoot case is much more. 


Ravoered in the indictment of Claude Lightfoot are 
these issues: - - 

RES membership in an organization to become a 
sufficient: “ crime” to send a person to jail for ten years? 

2. Is a political party, in this case the Communist 


Party, to be culawsd for the first time in American history? 


3. Are Loa oF to be imprisoned for no crime at all, 
but only on is of “guilt by association?” 

4. Is the false charge of “force and violence” against 
a political party to be allowed to stand unproven, and to 
become the basis for the jailing of resus Wr 2 of thousands 
who may be accused of belonging or aiding or associating 
with members of “communist organizations,” “communist 
front organizations,’ or hundreds of-other groapings which 


might be designated by the McCarthyites 


_THESE are some of the big tests which center in the 


Lightfoot Case. They grow out of a new type of indictment, 
under a section of the Smith Act never before used. 


But even before the trial, new issues are arising in this 


case which shake the very foundations of American consti- 


tutional liberty. 

A federal judge, Joseph Sam Perry, has ordered Light- 
foot held under bail of $30,000. The records of the federal 
courts show lower bail set for kidnappers, hi-jackers and 
bank robbers. 

‘Yet, in the Lightfoot Case, no overt crime has been 


roven or even charged. ‘The judge himself stated that 
’ the bail in this case should 


be no more than $5,000. 

But what are the abnormal circumstances in this case? 
Simply the fact that the judge had made up his mind before 
the trial that Lightfoot is ote 


JUDGE PERRY said site in the presence of a full 
court. He pre-judged the entire case, without hearing a 
shred of evidence on the indictment itself. He wiped out, as 
though by a Hitler decree, one-of the most sacred legal 
safeguards—the presumption that a person is innocent until 


proven guilty! 
In other words, the Lightfoot Case has already become 


a struggle against the fashioning of a dragnet which could 
be used against any and every American who defies Mc- 
Carthyism. 

The lawyers are preparing the legal appeal for the re- 
duction-of bail, already filed in the higher courts. 

However, the bail fight in the Lightfoot Case must be- 

come a broad mass struggle going far beyond the ranks of 
those who are prepared to defend Lightfoot's political views. 


THOUSANDS of people must now be asked to respond 
to the appeal for bail loans and defense funds. 
Thousands of wires, letters and postcards must be sent 
to U.S. District Attorney Robert Tieken, here inthe Federal 
Building, demanding the lowering of bail. 
The first important phase of this ease, the fight for 
Lightfoot’s release on suitable bail;must be won! _ 


PRESIDENT’S RUDENESS TO 
NEGRO REPORTER ASSAILED 


The Chicago Defender this week 


nce when| than 


the 
weekly held, sees © tavet 


ramadan 
ved the distribution of the union's 


Pethe local’s “Union Voice” car- 
ried an editorial blast headed, 
“Harvester — That 
— yo People Twice One 
ear company immediately 
halted: the usual distribution in the 
locker rooms .and cafeteria. Be 
“extra” edition of the local's 
_ ‘was issued, 
“At a time Harvester is 
_.- recklessly laying people off, when 
they are chiseling on vacation pay, 
at this time they do not. to 
allow the past practice of free dis- 
eed oa aren 
sa t company 
- is “afraid of the truth—afraid of 
criticism.” 

Just before the two-week vaca- 
tion shutdown, the company an- 
mek clan cage oa ayo of 

plant, part. of 
6,000 workers throughout the In- 
ternational. Harvester chain. 

The local char _the company 


with “irresponsibility 


State AFL Parley to 
Plan Election Drive 


CHICAGO.—“A more liberal 
Congress” to be elected -this fai’ 
was set out as the objective of 
the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor, which will plan political 
action at its convention in Pe- 
oria, beginning Oct. 11. 

The state federation said that 
“the disappointing record of the 
83rd Congress will be subjected 
to critical arfalysis” in the con- 
vention sessions, 

Resolutions on political ac- 
tion are expécted to be among 
those submitted ‘to the ISFL . 
before the deadline date, which 
is two weeks prior to the open- 
ing of the convention. 

Said the convention call: 


“The convention will act on 


abet. debe ene 
the objective of voting into 
wer a more liberal Congress 


wy’ Dot 


“% 
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pang approve the progres- 
e legislative’ program of the 
AFL for the benefit of all the 
American people.” 
Reuben Soderstrom, president 
of the state federation, said that 


strong support would be moli- 
lized Sen. Paul H: Douglas, who 
is-running for reelection, and for 


Democratic can- 


congressional 
\didates in — and down- : 


state. 


Here's What to Expect — 
When You Visit Caude 


CHICAGO.-It’s - visiting day 
ain Wednesday, A 4, for 
Claude Lightfoot, ay r for 
the makita needs who is com- 
— to waste these precious 
ays in the Cook County Jail. 


_ He has had a lot of visitors, 
but many more can come. And a 


visit is an instructive e 
—as well as being a saad lift for 


| Claude. 


‘ a get ‘aot feeling that . this 
one t spet in prison 
life—the few fleeting hours every 
first and third Wednentay, spent 
with friends and comrades, 
Visiting in the Cook County 
Jail is a simple and routine mat- 
ter, although the redtape gets 
a little annoying. Visiting hours 
are from 9:00 to 10:45 a.m. and 
from 1:00 to 2:45 p.m. © | 


ity ° * 
TO GET. to *jail itself, you 


..| walk through the corridor of the 
| County Court oe 


at 26th © 
and Se into the 
pilbonte in 

P areagey 


doors. Inside, you apply for a 
ea give your name and ad- 
ress and tell them that you are 
visiting Claude Lightfoot who is 
in Block B, Tier 3—or BS, as it 
is called. 

Then there is an examination 
of what is in your pockets or 
purse and a check by an electric 
eye machine which Gerents 


metallic objects. 

jaded Sede dine caibeipsinil 
ponsee te yous wey aes oe 
upstairs to. the cellblock 
Ypu'll find Claude there, behind | 
aera, © lateglass. window. You 
can see him well enough, but 
conversing is something else - 


the competition of other visitors 


who are: shouting with other — 
But this is on 


prisoners. one of 
‘The barbarie features of the Cook 


County Jail—and mica te un- 
eae thé inmates. even 


ties, the trip is worthwhile, 
Claude's strong face is 

look at once again. 

lift to hear his words 


the courage and the 
understanding which cy 


i 
te 


terre 
bet 


se Hn 101 atti : 0” icnic, 
oi byaectt'y? ie for 


= 


S S$€Cvsau Cic. 


» shativs WEE ee, Aes. ab. . 


wiice at ‘New ‘York. NW. ¥.. under the act of March 3. ise 
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‘Ohio--not a word, | 
‘Michigan—not a word. 


“Dot ed tcediiocsobe ak stead Bean al 
sister; they rre very articulate and very loud, and 
so our newspaper is in increasing danger. | 
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AS DR. WALDEMAR WOHLGEMUT'S expensive 
automobile loomed up out of the night, the sergeant stepped 


By ROB F. HALL 


out of his sentry box and smartly presen 


signal to halt. 

The doctor applied his breaks 
and .as the car ground to a stop 
the seregeant peered through the 
window and threw the beam 
of his flashlight on the two men 
in the front seat: Their obvious 
air of importarice, their expen- 
sive clothes, discomfited the ser- 
geant. He cut off his light. 


“Orders to stop all cars, sir.,” 
he said respectfully..“I must in- 
form you that you are now leav- 
ing West Berlin and are enter- 
ing Communist territory, East 
Berlin.” 

‘The two men laughed. “We 
know it,” replied the driver. 
“We are going to the Charity 
Hospital in East Berlin.” 

* “ 


THEY HANDED their pa- 
pate to the sergeant who took 

m into the sentry box and 
noted their names. Dr. Wohlge- 
mut . . . Dr. Otto> Jahn, chief 
of the office for the. protection 
of the Constitution of the Bonn 
government. . . A moment la- 
ter he returned their papers and 
the car sped away into the dark- 


ness. 


Dr. Wohlgemut, his secretary 
found a note, signed by the doc- 
tor, which said in part: “Herr 
John does not want to return 
to West Berlin.” For reasons 
not generally known, the secre- 
tary realized certain enormous 
significance ingghe note~and be- 
fore an hour had elapsed its 
contents were before Dr. Ger- 
hard Schroeder, minister of the 
interior and John’s superior. 
There is no record: of what 
Dr. Schroeder subsequently re- 
ported to the harassed Dr. Kon- 
‘ gad Adenauer, chancellor of the 
West German government. But 
‘one can imagine the turmoil ‘in 


Next morning on the desk of 


arms as 


Washington if Attorney Gener- 
al Brownell were to report to 
President Eisenhower that J. 
Edgar Hoover, chief of the U.S. 
secret police,-had quitely _de- 
camped to Moscow. 

. FOR 24 HOURS the West 
German government, echoing 
the U.S. high commissioner in 
West Berlin, were issuing state- 
ments declaring that John had 
been abducted, kidnapped, 
drugged. But these statements 
were manifestly hypocritical be- 
cause on the desk of the high- 
est West German official was 
the report of the sergeant—Otto 
John, West Cermany'ss -counter- 
part of J. Edgar Hoover, had 
gone eastward voluntarily. 


Event followed event in rap- 
id succession. Adenauer called 
a secret session of his cabinet to 
examine the political and dip- 
lomatic consequences” of John’s 
defection. It was admitted, 
news dispatches said, that the 
Adenauer government, already 
shaky because of its role of 
stooging so blatantly for Wash- 
ington, faced a “crisis of loss of 
public confidence.” And from 
East Berlin there came reports 
that nine American espionage 
agents had been arrested and 
more .arrests were to follow. 


West German newspapers 
from the start ridiculed the 
painful efforts of the Adenau- 
er government to sell John’s 
vanishing act as kidnapping. 
Their icism was justified 
for within a few hours the 
voice of the former West Ger- 
man secret police chief issued 
from an East Berlin radio sta- 
tion. 

* 


“MY FELLOW GERMAN 
CITIZENS,” John said in a 
clear, confident voice, “Cerma- 
ny is in danger .of being torn 
apart forever by the disputes 
between ‘East and West. 

“Striking action,” he said, by 
which he ‘cleatly meant ‘his dra- 
matic departure from West Ber- 
lin, was necessary in order to 
appeal to all Germans to take 
initiative for the reunification 
of their country. 

In West Germany, he said, 
the Nazis have —again become 


“active in political and official 


life.” Moreover, Schroeder, the 


ae “a3 of the interior, secret- 
See. 


Britain “to. re 


achieved, 


(qed $9,790 in sont $1,750-on0 thiol toe 
"te ‘go; New Jersey, generally one of the first to. 


hit tts quota, has sont $3,700 of its goel—little over ~ 
50 percent. 


Ono’ bight: épot: Wisconsin keeps plugging 
a It has surpassed its $1,250 goal and has hit 


91,9000 far, Ge cnly state het ee ee 
Mideumnier is generally the dangerous time | 


for our newspaper: don’t let the heat affect-your 
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Meet the Nations of the Gity | 


By Joseph North 

~J HAVE- WALKED in 
many cities but none quick- 
ens my blood like the life on 
4 New York street. Yes, 


olden Madrid, in 1937, was 
[ center of the world: ory 
and massive London, 1944, 
the crash of the’ buzz- aha 
and the V2’s had the majesty 
of Shakespeare; gleaming Paris, 
in 1945, newly 
liberated by its 
own sons, was 
Prometheus un- 
bound; Mexico 
City, "Havana, 
Santiago de 
Cuba, were | 
i of the 


Bat I am, by 


ion, a passionate New 


ad 
Yorker where the peoples of the 
world are on its streets. 


* } 
- I LEARNED this week from 
the New York: Times that thir- 


UN Building, the Empire State 
skyscraper, and Times Square. 
Good. But the wonder, to me, 
of this city, is the New Yorker, 
all eight million of him. For, as 
Shakespeare said in Coriolanus, 


the city is the people and the 


people is the city. 
* 


ONE-OF THESE DAYS a 
friend from the midwest ake 


gard as the jewels of this city’s 


crown. 

My friend will agree with me, 
I am certain, that New York: is 
a city of cities that are strung 
like gems along the subway line: 
multi-colored cities of an infin- 


ity of streets. 
I believe it is general aie 


~ edge that more Negroes live in 


New York than in any city of 
Africa; more Jews than in all 
of Israel; more Italians than in 
the Eternal City itself. 

It is a city where her will find 
the Star of David hard by the 
Cloisters with its early Christian 
treasures. And I take him 
to the little store-front churches 
where the le pray’ even 
more devoutly) that a-just -God 


deliver them from the miseries. 
of the poor and the nightmare - 


horror’ of h en war. I shall 
not‘ hide, from my friend, the 
ragged cloak of our city. 

I SHALL take him to the 


city of Harlem, and since he is. 


he will 


coming in 


find an entire city on the steps, 


father, mothers, sisters, broth- 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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By BERNARD BURTON lac : ey). Fie stl 
of copy which haye been published about the long Senate debate 


IN THE REAMS 


the attacks of anti-A 
‘Senators on the provision 
bill which ‘is .aimed at gutting 
TVA by authorizing construction/ 
of a private power. plant in TVA’s 
area of operation (see The Worker 
of July 25). 

‘But ‘ ‘most ° newspapers have 
either omitted or buried the fact 
‘that the bill contains a 
which would actually ferbid the 

overnment to develop and pro-| 

uce atomic power for peacetime 
| purpose. It would require —. 


. * ' ~S " — . . : . : 
x, a’ sate * * es ; we 
SOR 


peacetime production of atomic | 


ar ) “~ 
Soviets Open 
A-Power Station 
The first industrial atomic 
power station in the world was 
opened in the Soviet Union 
early in July. The USSR Coun- 
cil of Ministers said the’ station 
had a capacity of 5,000 kilo- 
watts, which is sufficient te pro- 
vide all the power needs of. an 
average community of 10,000. 
The council said also that work 
has already begun en stations 
with capacity of 50,000 to 100,- 
atts, . 


Auto Opens Guerilla 
War Against Union 


By WILLIAM ALLAN DETROIT., 


000 kilow 
% , eT 
energy to be turned over to private 
interests. 
This provi 


ision, it was 
by Sen. Herbert H. Lehman D- 
INY),. constitutes the “greatest give- 


al 


projects to 


total te 141 . . . AFL Teamsters 
president Dave Beck has’ re- 
newed his warnings of recession, 


create employment. 
* 

RICH MAN’S TAX | BILL 
will be a major issue in the No- 
vember eleciions, the CIO de- 
clared. Asserting that the omni- 
bus tax bill approved by the 
House and Senate was “unjust 
and unwise,” the statement said: 
“The CIO now looks to the 84th 

ess to correct the mistakes 
of the 83rd in te vital area.” 


LABOR MOURNED the 


passing of Hugo Ernst, 78-year- | 


away of the people's investments 
and right in a fundamental power 
resource.” 


47 percent of 
market. Ford cap- 


the market as + 


Pa rhage! xa was 
disclo in a minori ) 
of two members of the jolt Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic 
E , Reps. Chet Holifield (D- 
Calif) and Melvin Priee ~(D-Mil). 
The report wa; 


. Chrysler was 
reduced from 21 percent to 15 per-| 
cent. The independents, from 11 
percent to 6 percent. In this fierce 
struggle, Chrysler is attempting, to 
keep up like the others by -use of 
speedup and automation. It also 
loeked out 45,000 of its employes 
for five 


the press building corporation 
arbitrarily announced that two five- 
minute for 2,000 
workers woukd be discontinued. 
This has been a long standing 
health need won by the workers 
18 years ago. } 

On the moulding job in Dodge 
Main the ' fired those that 


<€i- 


the exception of the Railroad uniei: 
paper Labor, the 


Gaveiment to produce 


power production, whether for 
thome or industrial use, could be 
produced only by 


at 


* 


IN OTHER WORDS, it would 
pe: eae ee he 
produce atom power is to 
printed used for bombs. for destroying 
culated in Washington but, with|,:: 


ivate power 


trust com er prices 
they pi get away with. 


te? 
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RS omg CUTS rs oo na = 
Spreading through the 
“— a ils of New England. 
pay cut pattern was set 
earlier this 


year in an agreement 
between the CIO Textile Work- 
ers Union and the American 
Woolen Company . .. Southern 
textile employers have not given 
their workers a raise in four 
years, it was charged by Boyd 
E. Payton, southern organizing 
director of the CIO Textile © 


_:. 

STEEL merger rumors pushed 
up steel shares on the New York 
Stock Exchange to the highest 
point since 1929. Bethlehem 
Steel, second largest firm in the 
industry ,was reported talking 
merger with Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube, sixth largest firm. 

nw 2% 

ONE EFFECT of merger de- 

véépments in auto was the per- 


days and thus saved thou- 
‘sands of dollars in unemployment 
compensation. + 

CHRYSLER has lost out on the 
war orders, C. E. Wilson, Secre- 
tary of Defense, former president 
of GM seeing to that, and that C 
gets Chryslers share. — 

Also it's an old game with the 
auto companies when cars are not 
selling and showrooms are loaded, 
to avoid paying out unemployment 
compensation by forcing wild- 
cat strikes. Some years ago the 
Hudson Company forced over 100 
unauthorized strikes, saving thou- 
sands in idle payments. Kaiser did 
; the same thing at Willow Run 

A — — warlare| when he was hitting the skids 
against union en im oper- : 
ation by sler. Now workers o ave. Canyre & 8 pestmarter at 
when they go for a drink of water 


newspapers 

no prominence to the sensational 
charges by Holifield and Price. 

Noting that “we now stand on 
the threshold of an atomic power 
era,” the two congressmen said|session to the o ts of this 
atomic energy. can produce cheap) giveaway, which Sen. Wayne 
electricity in virtually limitless}; Morse (ind-Ore.) said would add 
amounts. This, they said, has been|up ultimately to $42 trillion. It 
made possible by the public in-/provided that the government as. 
vestment of $12 billion in the! build power plants for use nm bom 
atom program. factories and that if there is any 

But the administration bill,)/surplus power it may be turned 
they pointed out, would in effect|to civilian purposes. | sociation voted to accept arbitra- 
forbid the government. from pro-| This, however, would still leave! tion of a wage dispute involving. 
ducing such power ex for use any real civilian power develop- $770 in hack pay for 110 dock- 
in bomb plants. All other atom | (Continued on Page 18)  ‘! ers. 


Strange Flight of Dr. Otto John 


to build 
cities and bring « better Mfe to all 
the 


people. 
As finally passed by the Senate, 
however, the bill contained con- 


would not increased pro- 
duction, deaf ears to the 
pleas of Local 3 president} 
Joe Cheal Vice president Pat 
Quinn that already 20,000 mem- 
bers of the local were unemployed 
and this speedup meant more lay- 


offs, 


DOCK STRIKE in Philadel- 
phia was ended after eight days 
when members of Local 1291, 
International Longshoremen’s As- 


* 


THIS PROVOCATIVE attitude 
of Chrysler Corporation has been 
in operation for some time, Last. 

-.Octo the union took a strike 
vote to beat down the company’s 
speedup moves, efforts to weaken 
the union and worsen. conditions 


of the workers, 


pee os reason for the lockout! 


these days of 100-degree heat in 
the shop hear the command “get 
back quick.” Or when they go to 
answer nature's call they are timed 
and hustled. back to work. 


What's the reason for all this? 
The postion of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration in sale of cars and trucks 
is steadily declining. The lots are 
fi'led with more’ Dodges than any 
time in - The Plymouth is 
being bypassed by the Mercury 
of Ford and the Chevrolet of Gén- 
eral Motors. The Chryslers: don’: 
get bought. 

IN THE FIRST QUARTER of 


and provoking by Chrysler of its 
workers is that it's one of the ways 
'in which leaders of the auto in- 
dustry are preparing for the 1955 
contract negotiations. They know 
the workers want that five-year, 
wage freeze contract changed. 
The employers now begin to 
to soften up the workers by all 
kinds of attacks to _—— changes 
that will benefit workers. Al- 
ready close to a quarter of a mil- 
‘ion auto workers in the nation afe 
‘Obless, with as many more work- 
ng short work weeks, Some. 58,- 


000 here in M have ex- 
hausted their 26 weeks of Un- 


employment Compensation . pay-/ 


ments. Negro workers, women 


workers are hi 


are Negros. 
t Waite 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tions.”. John continued, “their 
conviction that German _ policy 
has got into a blind alley. 

® in 

ON THE OTHER HAND 
there was clear evidence that 
the reunification of the German 
people and the German nation 
was a real possibiilty and it was 
for the purposes of achieving 


and ard language, 
Dr. Otto John removed the last 
vestige of mystery from what at 
the outset had seemed a super- 
duper Eric Ambler cloak and 
dagger tale. The whodunit was 
transformed into its opposite— 
a political debate on what is 
pe the major issue .affect- 


position to know, says there is. 
He testifies that persons high 
in Adenauer’s cabinet are Nazis 
or are sympathetic to Nazis. 

Are the people of West Ger- 
many sympathetic to the policy 
of the Adenauer government, 
playing Wall Street's game by 
preparing to serve: as the spear- 
head for a U.S. sponsored war 
against the Soviet Union? Dr. 
John says there is a growing 
realization that this policy is a 
“blind alley” and that the Ger- 
man people will reject it. 

, 7 * 

THE PEACE*FORCES of 


the world contend thatthe major 


threat of World War’ III arising 


to buy up German public fig- 
ures, public sentiment supports 
unification and peace. 
Unfortunately, the U. S. State 
Department refuses to read the 
handwriting on the wall. It press- 
es forward for rebuilding a sov- 
ereign German army, and for in- 


pushed for legislation for rearm- 
ing West Cermany despite 
French opposition and British re- 
And a major activity of the 
State Department last week was-- 
its efforts-to persuade Britain - 
and France to reject a proposal : 
made ‘by Moscow -that Europe’s: 
Big Three—England, France and 
the USSR—meet with the U. S. 


and People's China in attendance 
on the subject of a German settle 


— 
9 x 


ing -. West relations ‘and 
therefore involving Europe's 
and the world’s changes for 


' ‘yf ; 
| Is meget Phas oe he Peck 
|. Surgenee- of th is in West 
German under the’ } i 


Pan 
- 


.* 


protection ‘ Hans Luther. It is one more in- the 1 
‘of dication’ that in wie Germany, Germiar 
> ene . ne: re. milliqns 9 ~ © F ' r Ss ae  N s 
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sesnseccevnsecesanresenareceenreseesree hy Geerge Morris 


_.Meany’s Policy: Where 
Is it Taking the AFL? 


IF GEORGE MEANY 


were. to deliver his “anti- 

. coexistence” speech of July 

“19 before an international 

a g of right-wing led 
r organizations it is not 

likely that he'd get the support 

of any major labor “group in 

the world, He 

would prob- § 

wind up Bar. 

only the HF oes 

warm applause 

of the labor Hii 

stooges of Rus 

Chiang Kai- B 

shek, Syngman 


Rhee and Gen- 


erakh Franco, 
Even. right-, 
wing labor 


leaders find it necessary these 


days to at least declare publicly 
that they favor. the peaceful co- 
existence of the countries of 
capitalism and of those in the 
lands of socialism and new de- 
mocracy now counting more 
than 900 million-people. ~ 
Judgement day is, indeed, 
drawing near for the AFL on 
the foreign policy course it fol- 
lowed. The verdict threatens to 
again commit the AFL to the 
isolation doghouse as had been 
the case after World War I and 
during and for some time after 


World War II. 
* 


THE PICTURE is obscure in 
some ways because the AFL 
can always point to a “warmth” 
sal it in some circles of labor 
officialdom abroad where a pe- 
riodic bagful of dollars from 
the Federation, “care” packages 
and other little favors within 
the power of our labor officials, 
are still avarmly appreciated. 
But labor's: “Little Marshall 
Plan” has declined very much 
in fae cance of late because 
it is tar outweighed by pressure 
for peace among unionists under 
ae leadership—and of all 
“free”. world people—that 

= ‘no longer be diverted, ca- 


. mouflaged or confused, Con- 


sequently, of late we have seen 
a strong trend among those 
abroad whom the AFL leaders 
loved to speak /of as allies, to 
shift to a path of negotiations 
with the Soviet Union, admis- | 
sion of Peoples China into the 
UN; expansion of trade with the 
socialist countries and a recog- 
nition of at least as much as 
Churchill states publicly—that if 
the perspective is not war then 
it must be peaceful coexistence. 

Let’s take a look at some of 
the labor organizations abroad 
that some years ago placed 
themselves under the AFL's di- 
rection in all-out support of 
U. S. foreign policy and for the 
formation of the International 
Confederation of Free. Trade 
Unions as an international ‘front 
for that policy. 

To start with let us take the 
West German trade union and 
Social Democratic Pa lead- 
ers, whom the AFL heads class- 
ed:as their staunchest-allies. Last 
week’s conference of the Social 
Democrats in Berlin must. have 


inflame AFL tempers to fury. 


~Max Bauer, the Mayor of Ham- 


burg and other open American 
agents, were “overwhelmingly” 
repudiated by. the conference, 


reports the New York Times., 


The speeches were. marked by 
“stronz neutralism,” “pacifism” 
and “thinly disguised hostility to 
the United States.” 

The majo.ity, says the Times, 
were against the European mil- 
itary pact sponsored by the U.S. 
or German ‘rearmament, on the 
ground it would mean perma- 
nent partition and U. S. policy 
“lacked any. constructive con- 
tent.” There was considerable 


| been 


many “did not lie in the sharp- 
ening of international tensions.” 
The resolution adopted, reports 
the Times, deplored the failure 
of. the. Western powers to give 
consideration to Molotev’s pro- 
posal at Berlin for a Europe- 
wide security ry Systeen including 
the USSR) for re- 
sumption of negotiations on the 
basis of that. proppsal of the 
Soviet government. In AFL lan- 
puage, this is a “pro-Soviet” 
- line. 


*® 


IN BRITAIN the pressure for 
peaceful coexistence has reach- 
ed the t that even Clement 
“ecg ead of the British ee 

r Party is touring Peoples 
China. The unions Bing 
hardly be slower on the issue 
than: Churchill who raised a 
rumpus in the United States by 
declaring he’is for coexistence. 

The major federation of la- 
bor in Japan (SOHYO) despite all 
the AFL's agent Richard De- 
verall has been trying pore, 
has re-elected a leadershi 
the basis of a strong stan fat 
peaceful relations and trade 
with the USSR and Peoples 
China and repudiation of U,_S. 
policy. The convention of 
SOHYO, even repudiated a can- 
didate for- top office who took 
a “neutralist” stand. And even 

“neutralism” is a top.crime in 
the AFL book. 

In face of this trend in the 
world, Meany, speaking on the 
day the Indochina peace agree- 
ment was heading’ shouted 
against what he terms the “ap- 


peasement” policy in Washing- | 


ton and he resented the spread 
of the “propaganda of coex- 
istence” throughout the world. 
He swore the AFL would never 
go for coexistence. He present- 
ed no other alternative. It 
takes no great imagination to 
draw the conclusion that war is 
the only real afternative. When 
the Korea -truce was signed, 
Meany hastened to broadcast 
the char re of “appeasement.” 
He did the same on the Indo- 
china truce. 
: * 

SOME AFL leaders never 

learn. Last year when they 
(Continued on Page 12) 


By ELENA MONTENEGRO) 


HERE was little secrecy 
about it; and the goal was 
clear. “We are going io get all 
of them out of 1 the country,” 
said Immigration Diréctor 


Herman Landon in Los Angeles. 
And with jeeps and airplanes, a 


tention barracks( the largest man- 
hunt in the history of the South- 
west opened July 14 a coordinat- 
ed government drive to deport the 
Mexicans who have come to the 
U. S. seeking work. 


actories in t 


was draimatically stated by- Flor- 
encio Sandoval, * shHiatitute candi- 
date of Mexico's ne Party, at|a 
a political rally in Tijuana on June 
7. He said: “Two oi one-half mil- 
»' lion farm workers were sent to the 
United States like: cattle.” “He 


“command headquarters” and de-| 


The other side of this picture’ 


t have added.» that at least 
h a these “arg a gp ene 
up cattle an eported 
Moreover, that those who do se- 
cure work in the U. S. are treated 


“like cattle;* living for the most, 


part out in the dpen and; work; 
ing from sun-up to sun-down for 


peonage’ wages. 


‘ Rj | 
a < 
* t ‘i . 
aya fy 
a 
t ‘ te 
i : 
; +. ‘ 
am 4 
. 
he . ie 


‘workers are lured into U. S$ prem 
Soong Mexico, yim mainly. an 
agrarian country, has~to import 
food and other agricultural prod- 
ucts from the wd Bee 
TODAY in Mexico two million 
peasants, about 40 percent of the 
economically - active agricultural 
eam either have no land, ~ 
ve less than one hectare (a 
proximately two -and ~ one-hal 
acres of arable soil, or have no | 
means to work the land they ‘have. 
Whereas. during the presidency. . 
of Lazaro Cardenas land was be- 


The irony in the situation is that 
while millions of Mexico's farm: 


‘ os ete 


ing distributed to, the landless, 
(Continued on eee a 


Mexican-American agricultural workers awaiting transportation to jobs in the fields. 


Death of a Myth—That CP Backed McC arthy y 


If these two legs are knocked out, McCarthy by over 20,000 cabs and function .in_ political campaigns 


By FRED BLAIR 
MADISON, Wis. 


A POLITICAL myth is- 


often circulated today among 


people who oppose McCar- 
thyism.. That myth has often 
proclaimed by anti Mc- 
Carthy Highter, Williara Evjue, edi- 
tor of the Madison, Wis., Capital 
Times, who said: “Sen. McCarthy 
is in the U. $. Senate today as the 
result of | the manipulations of Com- 
munists.” This myth, first proclaim- 
ed in 1947 by Mr. Evjue, is be- 
lieved by many people and has al- 
most achieved the status of an) 
axiom through constant repetition. 

. However, an examination of the 
facts about the 1946 elections in 


‘Wisconsin will prove that this 


‘story is simply a myth. No good 
can come of repeating it and it 
also promotes division in the ranks 
of those who oppose McCarthy and 
McCarthyism. 

Of course, such a political myth 
would not have been able to walk 


so far and, so widely if its creators 


had not provided it with legs. The 
two legs given this myth are, (1) 


“Mctarthy a defeated a reo in 
$00 votes. The Commu- 
nists le have furnished those 


vasa and (2) “Communist influ- 
in the Wisconsin labor move- 


tment over . Washington's | ganiz k | 
sap Kienaier ai ware und Bh ) 


ings that the intertst 


Fi 


from under this myth, it falls to the’ 
ground and cannot ‘ravel any more. 
Recourse to the facts does pre- 
cisely that. 

* 

EXAMINE the facts about the 
Wisconsin 1946 election campaign, 
and some tliings conveniently, 

“overlooked” come to light after 
eight: years. 

1. The vote for the U. S. Senate 
in the primaries of Aug. 13, 1946) 
is as follows: 

McMurray (Demo.) _____- 62,361 
LaFollette (Rep:) ._ ; 
McCarthy Rep.) slindesstacshaile ph ees 


The first fact “overlooked” is that!o 
there was a third candidate in the! 
GOP column,.:Perry Stearns, who 
got 29,605. votes. This means that 
LaFollette- lost, NOT. simply by 
5,300 votes, but by 5,300 votes 
plus 29,605 votes, or 34,905 votes. 
The second fact “overlooked,” is 
that Mr. Stearns in those days was 
considered a liberal. His record was 
the kind that would appeal to ex-| 
actly the.type of people whe would 
favor LaPollette over McCarthy.’ 
Those who voted for Stearns would, 
in their majority, undoubtedly have 
voted for LaFollette if the contest 
were limited to LaFollette — 
‘McCarthy. 

in _the 


vary ‘election, Laurence C. Eklund, 


lan analysis of the elections in his 


aFol- 


ter - 


gone on to be reelected in the final. 
elections. The Stearns vote un- 
doubtedly came from people who 
could not stomach McCarthy and 
yet wished to register criticism of 
LaFollette, 

2. The second argument, that 
Wisconsin Communist, were main- 
ly responsible for Wisconsin labor: 
not supporting LaFollette in 1946, 
is as unfounded in fact as the first 
argument of McCarthy's “5,300 


margin.” 
Directly following the 1946 prim- 


| 


political writer -for the Milwaukee 
Journal, a shrewd observer of the 
Wisconsin scene and a man whose 
Se to Communism can be 
ocumented for many years wrote 


newspaper. Eklund . stated — that 
there was “resentment against La- 
Follette for leading his progressives. 
into the Republican, rather than 
the Democratic Fry last March.” 


saci canahes 

“That is the key to labor's de- 
fection, and LaFollette cannot ex- 
lain it away by describing his la- 


thet : the 


here for 12 years did not lift a fing- 


‘er for LaFollettte. They favored 


uniting all liberals in the Demo- — 
cratic ’Party and would have sup-_ 
ported him for reelection as a 
Democrat. They felt he went Re- 
publican just to save his own job 


‘and that he had deserted the cause 
'of liberalism. 


“This suspicion was strengthened 
by publication in the Milwaukee 
Journal of the letter of Sen. Robert 
A. Taft, Ohio conservative leader, 
to Lester J. Bradshaw of Milwau- 
kee in which Taft revealed a close 
political kinship with LaFollette. 

“Conspicuously absent from the 
LaFollette labor dinner . was 
Peter Schoemann, chairman of the 
Labor Committee. From a political 
point of view, Schoemann is per- 
haps the most powerful labor leader 
in Wisconsin. In labor circles here 

. labor leaders insisted that 
just got tired of x “shove 


port McMarray ti McCarthy.” 
ANYONE who makes an hon- 


est examination of the circum- 
stances surrounding LaFollette’s 
defeat in 1946 cannot: sg bee 
the AFL (which then. had two ot 


— eer 7 % THE: HEADLINE said it differently, depending on the political opinions of the edi- 
Th W | kK ) Lueane aw PRESS, ING. 38 F. ‘a tors. The Daily News said it defiantly: “We Down Two Red Planes.” The New York Times, 
e 0 r e r Cente ‘Adee: “Dalwerhs” ee vom, i, Y, ae pir geyer ie rege in big type, said: “U. S. Rescue Planes Fired Upon, Down 
President barnes: Joseph Dermer: Secretary-Treas. mune Charles J. Hendley isha t it oaieal ‘ mo 5g ! : ili expert Hanson Raldwin cnc frenzied” avid ha e : 1 aa 
spite asta eg 6 Menthe 6 Menthe Peking Ze B Nav wabhe thet Tuesday, that Chiang/Chiang Kai-shek to seins his in- . 
Kai-shek’s ai (U. §S. sup-|vasion 


Apology But U. S. Navy 
tan nag lied) have been conductin The question which the Penta 
pit ve ing sor- sestion whi enta- 
Pehla sy my ane i ties against Hainan, presumably|gon attitude raises was summed 
; because this island is regarded as}up quite eer. by Rep. A. L. 


that a British airliner, flying over 
aot" Chiang’s first target in his effort to (R-Neb). 
or close to the Chinese island of ts a taland ; ling for a 

and don't 


Hainan, was shot down by Chinese ‘ ‘ 
‘ In its protest to the U. 5S.,- Pe- 


es with a tragic Joss of nine of | 
ag 7 “a three of the em | pointed out that U. 5S. air- 
casualties being U. S. citizens, In carriers and destroyers in- 
Peking, the government|vaded the waters of Hainan at 
promptly offered: the British gov- 
ernment an and fevealed 
a willingness to pay financial com- 
pensation for the loss of lives and 
British plane, Peking 


i Year 
$13.00 


2.30 
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HELL-BENT FOR TROUBLE 

EVENTS in the China Sea last week have again point- 
ed up a significant difference between the attitude of our 
own government and that of Britain and France, both to- 
ward China and toward the issue of war and peace. 
Following the tragic incident of the destruction of the 
British skymaster by the Chinese, the British accepted the 
obviously sincere Chinese apology and ordered its planes 
to fly a course distant from Hainan. But the U. S. govern- property. The 
ment dispatched aircraft carriers, destroyers and swarms of |explained, was mistaken for a 
fighter planes to invade Chinese .waters. Chinese nationalist bomber. | 

Actually the U..S. Navy was looking for trouble, not * Ras . spondent 
survivors, and it found it over the Chinese island of Hainan | IN LONDON, the British gov- ‘ said 
where U._S. planes shot down two Chinese patrol craft. REDE Rie 8 apology — ee 

_ ‘The British were obviously not happy at U. S. frenzy [40 r + aes rear 

the U. S. policy as “im ” and the French similarly | navy planes to fly a course well off 
commented that that the display of “nerves” by the U.S. 


from Hainan to avoid similar inci- 
was adding to the risk of a new war. 7 dents. 
i + © * 


| es But in a reg there was an 
THE OPINION of the British and French, who have ren eink chee Channe 
at their disposal the same information which is in the hands |“barbarism.” The Pentagon dis- Se this the eel 
of the Pentagon, ought to be pondered seriously by the 
American people, |: ty 
Ju 


patched Bets oy 7 a8 ews Nective must be the downfall of 
As the Chicago Daily News declared pss scar rhs oe Po hg accra spat : ‘som years. The New York "Post 
27: “If it looks to: Eardpeans as if the U. S. were hell-bent | the plane incident. ) fog eehaa bx “Stee sae oath 
for trouble on a big scale, it may be because somebody in | The consequence of the ‘Penta- 
Washington is.” 
, _ rhe truth of the matter is that a world without trouble 
makes the Eisenhower administration fee] unhappy and 


_|Red China is virtually inevitable.” 

on action was what might have i — ork shear ditaite Do these events mean that the 
forlorn. As the Chinese People’s government pointed out, 
at a time when world tensions are easing as a result of 


pen expected. Two Chinese planes : i“preventive war’ crowd, the “war 

were shot down by American sky-|St#e, two Folish merchant vessels) 1. which believes in “inevi- 
raiders off Hainan, the shooting} . cel fired’ back in self defense, |table war has taken over the con- 

agreements reached at Geneva, the U. S. State Depart- 

ment and the Pentagon are frantically seeking to preserve 

the pretext for their “policy of strength.” | 


taking place after the Chinese! The U. § provocation came |dUct of U. S. foreign policy? 
We think that the American people, especially the 


planes attacked the Americans, ac-'. ~*: AE ne 
Peking said, “at a time when there ‘ . 
- Com on Decline 
_ trade unions, ought to speak up now to President FEisen- 


cording to the Fentagoe, - lis a further easing of international 
: In era peak Se ee oe tension the holding of the} Between 1940 and 1952 work- 
y declared that of peril Geneva erence. The: U. S.|men’s compensation payments in 
the U. S. declined from 0.72 per- 
hower, demanding that we take our war ships and planes 
out of China's waters, and negotiate whatever differences 
‘we may have with Peking at the conference table. 


had arrived and Democratic lead- government, said Peking, “in order 
licy of strength’ | cent of total payrolls to 0.57 per- 
REMEMBER IN NOVEMBER | 


SePeeerareeeeerereesees 1° e064 oPMeee cocccceses eereeee 


to protect British 
and planes, Let Brita 


9:30 a.m. July 26 and four U. S. 


do it.” 

' Sen. Wayne Morse (Ind-Ore) 
that a “war clique” 

lican 
us 
W: 


— aircraft flew over the 
. port of Yulin/ Thirty, 
minutes later 12 U. S. planes flew 
over Lohwei, on Hainan, and at-/' Id the 


tacked two Chinese patrol air-|! , party was try- 


into war with 
i corre- 
the Providence Jour- 


that war sad was led 
William land (R-. 
and Admiral Arthur W. 


| It was Admiral Radford who or- 
idered the U. S. carriers into the 
waters off Hainan. And it was 
Admiral Radford who, as reported 
in U. S. News May 22, 1953, said 
rincipal U.-S. ob- 


ae math ve ; threa at helt? 5~ 
more ts the their ) 
Pentagon dispatched more aircraft aon dismal f 9 ic have become'cent. 
carriers. , 
ot 

pene IF — wasn’t provocation 
enough, “a Civil Air Transport air- 
liner (U; S.) defiantly bearing the 
Chinese Nationalist left For- 


THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


© ‘British Out of Suez 
° US. Wants Israeli Bases 


WITH SENATE PASSAGE of whatSen. Wayne Morse 
(Ind-Ore) described as the $42*trillion atomfnic giveaway 
(see story on page 2), Congfess now enters the last lap in 
the rush for summer adjournment. It is a period which 
is fraught with grave perils for labor and the people-of this 
nation, ds the history of this 83rd Congress has amply dem- 
onstrated. : 

The record of this session of Congress ought to per- 
suade labor's millions of one point above all others. That 
is that not the slightest dependence can be placed on the 
official Democratic Party leadership to fight the GOP's 
— of giveaways,‘takeaways and out-McCarthying 


The vote on the atomic energy plunder bill was the 
latest confirmation of this. The official Senate leadership, 
led by the minority leader Lyndon Johnson, of Texas, sided 
with the Administration to put the bill over. The result 
was that 13 Democrats voted for the bill, with 25 against. 


IN SLIGHTLY less blatant form a similar doublecross 
by top Democrats took place on the vote for the Rich Men’s 
tax 
li ing. The tax, housing and atomic energy bills are 
now either in or emerging from joint House-Senate, con- 
. As in the case of the housing measure, indications 


' re that the result will all be on the side of the giveaway 


crew. | | 
R immediate attention now are the Brownell 


equirin 
anti-labor bills~including the. one to destroy the Fifth 
Amendment (see story on page 6), the Flanders resolution 
to censure Sen. McCarthy and the agriculture program to 


- reduce price supports at a time when farmers are still 


facing declining markets and income. 
Labor, liberal, farm and Negro organizations need 
now to get after every Congressmen—especially those 


elected with labor support—to demand the killing of the 


Brownell package and the continuing of present fafim 


° 


ill on the housing measure which all but destroys pub- 


mosa ... and a CAT official said it 
would fly ovér the danger zone.” 


(N. Y. World-Telegram, July 27). 


Admiral Felix B. Stump, U. S. 
Commander in Chief in the Pacific, 
| unwittingly shed some light on the 
incident during. a press 
at the Pentagon Monday. Air force 
men on the carriers in the Pacific, 
he said, are under orders to be 
“quick on the trigger,” a cleaned- 
up version of the old injunction “to 
shoot first and ask questions after- 
wards.” 

“In other words,” said the ad- 
miral, “You don't have to wait and 
get your head blown off before you 
shoot back.” 

The belligerence of the admiral 
was not, however, matched by the 
British whose loss had been great- 
er. What, asked the Manchester 
Guardian, were armed U. S. planes 
doing off the Chinese coast lookin 
for. survivors of a British plane 
“There's an undertone of feeling,” 
UP’s London correspondent cabled, 
“that the Americans have been too 
impetuous.” 


BRITISH moderation contrast- 
ed sharply with Pentagon <belli- 
gerence although both were in 
possession of the same facts. It is 
well known, as New York Times 


POINT OF 


THE WORLD movement 
against colonialism recorded a 
victory last week when the Brit- 
ish government signed a prelim- 
inary agreement with Egypt 
ending ears of military oc- 
cupation of the latter country. 
The agreement- provides for 
evacuation of the last of the 
80,000 British forces from the 
Suez Canal zone within 20 
months with a proviso that with- 
in the next seven years Britain 
may reenter Egyptian. territory 
if a third nation attacks Egypt, 
any Arab state or Turkey. The 
U. S. State Department showed 
mixed reactions to the Anglo- 
Egyptian negotiations, fearing 
‘the repercussions from an anti- 
imperialist victory, yet hopin 
to exploit for the interests o 
Wall Street the British retreat 
from Egypt. It is speculated 
that the State Department was 
instrumental in formulating the 
clause ‘under ~ which British 
troops might resume bases in 
Egypt, for such Western’ bases 
play a key role in Washington's 
anti-Soviet plans, 

* 


THE UV. S. State Department 


reportedly moved last week to 
compensate for the weakening 
of Western military power in 
Suez by securing Israeli consent 
for U. S.-British bases in Haifa 


| and other Israeli cities. This 


would mean Israeli’s inclusion in 
t’s Middle 


the State D 
lineup. 


East ‘anti- 
| ees 
IN IRAN, U. S. State - 


U. S.-British anti-Soviet alliance. 
Kayhan, influential Teheran 
newspaper, said Zahedis stand 
was the “first step in the repu- 
diation of the principle of neu- 
trality in Iran’s foreign policy.” 
* 

SOUTH KOREAN dictator 
Syngman Rhee addressing the 
U. S. Congress on a Washington 
visit Wednesday said the Ko- 
rean armistice ought to be de- 
clared dead and a buildup start- 
ed for an armed aitack on North 
Korea, thus reopening the Ko- 
rean war. He asked Congress for 
U. S. air and naval support for 
the South Korean army for his 
planned invasion of North Ko- 
rea. He also demanded financial 
aid to double the present South 
Korean army to 40 divions with 
“air and sea strength in propor- 
tion.” 


~~ 


* 


THE NEW Guatemalan dic- 
tatorship, imposed by U. S. dol- 
lars and arms, announced res- 
cindment of the land reform of 
the Arbenz New Deal govern- 
—— under rg oo a 
ess peasants a recei 
farms. The decree halted further 
expropriation of the big estates 
and ordered peasants who had 
received acreage to return them 
to their former owners after the 
curreht harvest. 

. * 

SECRETARY of State John. 

Foster Dulles met during the 


- week with British and French 
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‘or Prince of Peace 


By Carl Hirsch — | ‘tian dogma, the .assembly’s pro-|sion with placards reading, “Marx 
| oe “Socia estions—The Respon-| Counci ps Communism.” 
TO THIS CLOISTERED sible Society in a World Perspect: « : 
college town, men and womeniive”; “International Affairs—Chris-| THE American Legion in. this 
are now arriving, bearing on|tians in the Struggle for World/area has unloosed similar blasts 


; ; Community”; “Intergroup Rela-| against the assembly. The ion 
their shoulders the weight of tions—The Church id Racial|is suspicious of the very idee of 


is ‘4g 

ae of the problems of the'!and Ethnic Tensions.” delegates coming from other coun-| $3 
wor | Already indicated are a number tries. Its attack was not limited to 
These are the several thousand/of stormy sessions and bitter de-| expected delegates from the so-call- 
delegates and visitors to the great/bates on many issues. Said Dr. ed ‘Iron Curtain countries, but also, 
thering of the World Council/Harold A. Bosley, pastor of the|took in delegates from Sweden and| 
Churches which takes place “host” church, the First Methodist/the Netherlands, including Dr. W. 
from August 15 to 31. Church of Evanston: “We do not! A. Visser ’t Hooft. | 


- 


s 


fr 
Pu 
‘ ‘as we : . & 
*» ; 3 
\ » : 
* ’ - 
’ 


, a . 


leader of this 48-nation|go into this meeting with the con-| The clamor is expected to be- 

council, Dr. W. A.” Visser |viction that we can get unanimity|come even louder as such figures) _ . . 

ooft of the Netherlands, pic-|on issues that are splitting the as Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam and : 3 

these delegates as troubled!human family into warring fac-| possibly the German Pastor Martini Many of the Euro delegates, The session of the assembly will 

» diving in a world of|tions.” Niemoeller come into focus as as-|are expected to denounce the/ have an interested world-wide au- 

seemingly insotble problems. Dr. Bosley predicted.a majority|sembly speakers. Dulles-Eisenhower program as en-|dience. Many of the delegates will 

* “We do not know how to es-|and minority position on most; Dr. Paul GC. Macy, who is active|tirely un-Christian and war-like. | bring here the problems of their 

topics. The controversy has in fact) here with the preparation of the *& own congregations, problems in- 

already broken loose before the as-|assembly program, predicted that} AFRICAN delegates have al.|V°lving the contradictions between 

| - g e , 

Saciiiiebiaicel saeide® tends ‘sem sembly has. opened. the gathering will become a target) ready pointed out here in pre-as- the teachir-gs of Christ and the un- 

he dnnnity of the|, From this Catholic Archdiocese |! “witchhunters. se mbly ings that if the Pro- a per behavior of the guardians 
eit. y hes come a barbed attack by Cardi-| He sounded a plea for under-|testant c of America is to join|® * dying social order. 

“Caught in such blind-allev sit-|22! Stritch warning that “the faith-|standing, of delegates “who live injin fighting Malanism as immoral,| Leaders of the World Council 
ities an den th demeter ok bee Oe (Catholic) church are not|countries where it is precisely as|jimcrow in the churches of Amer-|Such as Dr. Bosley express confi- 

ne. defeatists.” g permitted to attend” sessions of the] r ble to be known as a s0-|ica must be wiped out. dence that this gathering will take 
. * assembly—even though Catholics) cialist as it is to be a Republican in} And as Dr. Bosley explained,|* forthright position on peace. 

IT IS TO MANY OF THESE) >ave attended previous World| Evanston. “ |“The spokesmen for the Asian} “The churches of the World 
problems that the two-week ses- Council functions as observers. The assembly's advance spokes-| churches will criticize our foreign|Council are strongly opposed to 
sions of Protestant clergymen will| In addition, a rump organization|men were busy trying to condition) policy for having abetted colonial-|@ny preventive war and to the no-~ 
be addressed. The main theme of | has been formed under the name) the press to the idea that the views| ism and imperialism and will ques-|0n that » war between East and 
the session is “Christ—The Hope of the International Council of of the U. S. State Department willj tion whether it is Christian to make| West is inevitable,” he declared. 
of the World.” But far. from lim-| Christian C'-urches, which is ex-|ndt necessarily be held sacred - economic aid conditional upon mili-| “We mst accept and attain 


iting its scope to matters-of Chris- pected to picket the Evanston ses- these sessions. tary cooperation. peaceful co-existence.” 
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ts Went Home 


. + *, 4 . e “ \ 
Sag si oe ee eg anti-Soviet conditioning process times as Igor Sergeyevich. On an 
es ee Ra or Rie OE AM MN aa MN a i Rn RE Too began. More and more overtly, iti|American arm 4 shooting-range 


ee Ee, ee ee 9 suggested to Yakuta that hisinearbv he ; 

ae i ee UU Ee -_— i nis} nearby was given lessons. in 

Tt O. Russian “displaced; 9 same | eS te mae. . 4 one way of escape from hardships|parachute jumping and in marks 

1g who had been eg " ) eas Fo sg were _ off many of the manship. 

ee = a | 5 Ri Se SS ’ . ‘ 

drifting aimlessly for about 10 Be se es s was to ‘take up active work) From there he was taken to a 
ound themsel drift ‘s Ber @n become a somebody. _ {house in another resort on the 

yeals, ves , | The chief of a White Russian|Tegernsee also- near Munich where 

ing down to Soviet soil, at-| ; |orgamization, Baidalakov, appeared|he met his future partner, Kudry- 

tached to. parachutes. Eion the scene and talked to thelavtsev. : 

When, they picked themselves’ - |Russian D. P.s. He spoke as a Kudryavtsev was only 14 when 
up they started taking stock of , lover of his native country wh0|. @e:mans invaded hi neat” OF 
their possessions, mental and phys- hc we os dee “4 pans by sul-!the Soviet Union. Like Yakuta, he 
ical. | EE a «= «_ |ferings of his poor telow-countty-|had his spell in a labor gang in 
Their Reece, * Ce ee mee. .jmen. He referred to certainingorocoo and went through the 

es mea She Ms a ney ee <2 | schools for “active workers’ that : 
thei TRO Bing, yin se Oh, Sap Oa ie SR ec es | 2 a ee had been set in West Contre schools. Only rarely did 
most modern make, Uli MCD | yi ee aM Re i A ee oe MR 5 2 ve... tt roars ;|he hear scraps of real facts about 
tal possessions were something difl- — 4% 5% je ee es ee ee <4 |many and persuasively appealed! ditions in the Soviet Union— 
ferent. | 
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foregoing and later facts are taken ¢ 73s) a ee... 4 |sian” character. Later the conngc- telling the D. P.s about the ‘awful 
from the long, detailed statements $3442 ee iets e238 |tion could not be concealed. meh Gs eee 
oe : Bo EIS te ie a BRE, CARR SSR ee ae a a a : ‘ 4 thin that would happen to them 
théy made. | BE sa ea : Fe. PMR SE hc Sa Re I Yakuta admitted quite frankly | . rned the USSR. 
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N. Kudryavtsev, had long before’ = 7s tee | ond that the drink wi rhe Po ve gone 
g Bee [ame oe ee a home if it had not been for this 
been . ed to ether t Am Bie i be re om pig aaa RE? : “ae ate % Pach See ate Bipot SETS ae Rite 3 - 2 it no n or 
eam g at an er- Fe eee SME eet ee EES OS | wag Baidalakov he to ' ae 
¥ a ee PM SRR MR eee ae Tp contin terrorizin 
~ ican school in West Germany, ee a 3 COME MMM os ob Cat RE Ri te ee im to a “recruit” ye g. 
9 Pe : eM oe ae hms > Ba : OR ORE. persuade him becom 
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shifted from one German P. O. W./|be largely in the hands of White 
camp to another, until, when Hit-| Russians, and another emigre, Bol-| 
ler was finally defeated, he/direv, who had control of the “sup- 
bor-| plies” te Africa and South Amer- 

ica, sent Yakuta to Morocco, ¢ | 
“You can’t believe,” said Yakuta 
in his rl all thi 
THE OFFER made to Yakuta ing a to a man when 
ms . has no country, nobody, behind; 

was of work as a laborer a : ly to stick up for him.” 
orecco,. too, he found, it} 
White Russians who 
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chief assistants were other 
Russians named Fedchenko and 


- : : F rn. . 
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- of every American's ri 
considered innocent ti 
guilty. ea 


writes Mr. Welch, “that the Fifth 
Amendment was never intend- 
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“Any lawyer will tell you,” # 


ed to serve as a confession of ~ & 
guilt... It was added to the . & 
Constitution to protect the inno- — ‘ 


cent ... No matter who invokes’ 
the | ; 
in our Constitution as one of the 


guardians of our liberties. It is 


for all men to use. Guilt will have 
to be proved in other ways, not 
in a way. reminiscent of the 
medieval dungeons.” 

MR. WELCH'S ‘woery that 
McCarthy has “eroded . . . faith 
in the Bill of Rights” and the 
Fifth Amendment. is based on 


reality. : 
The harsh truth is that it is 
not only McCarthy who seeks 
to subvert the American Can- 
stitution by his theory that si- 
lence. about one’s political opin- 
ions before his Committee con- 
stitutes “guilt” of some kind. 
Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell is a leading enemy of 
the Fifth Amendment’s protec- 
tions which permit every Ameri- 
can to refuse to make himself 
“guilty” of something by testify- 
ing against himself when the 
Government has no evidence of 
any kind agaist him for any 


In its hunt for new thought- 
.control victims against whom it 
has nof evidence of any deeds 


eee 
Fifth A t it stands Ea: 
. 4, a Wee «> 
s Bees 
ve Hie Na tpva'e'e ae" ws 


of wrongdoing, the Department 
of Justice and the various witch- 
hunt committees have been en- 
raged by the fact that many 
Americans have been protected 
by the Fifth Amendment. 

Thought-control victims have 
refused to “name names.” They 
have “been protected by the 
Fifth Amendment. from falling 
into~“the trap of facing a “per- 
jury prison term because they 
denied the lies. of hired FBI 
informers. 

But Brownell, whose effort to 
license trade unions under the 
guise of -hunting “subversion” 
was blocked in the House Judi- 
ciary Committee temporarily by 
AFL and CIO protests, has now 
succeeded in getting his “Immu- 
nity Bill’ passed in the Senate 
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and approved by he House Judi- 
ciary Committee, This is- the 
new danger confronting civil 
liberties-in cengees, | 


UNDER THE BROWNELL 
Bill, the government would have 
the power to force any witness 
to leave the protection of the 
Fifth Amendment by granting 
him “immunity” from prosecu- 
tion because of afiy testimony 
he might have. 

Thus, the innocent victim 
would have to become an in- 
former and “name names,” or 
give any other information 
about his private beliefs, poli- 
tics, etc., or go to jail for “con- 
tempt.” _ : 

is is a Federal machinery 
for getting wholesale jail sen- 
tences against dozens, scores, 
hundreds, or even thousands of 
Americans against whom the 
government does not have the 
slightest evidence of any kind. 

It is the very lack of evidence 
against the Communists, and 
progressives of all kinds which 
makes his “Immunity Bill” nec- 
essary, Brownell told the House 
cominittee. He wants to trick 
subpenaed witness into jail in or- 
der to “make a record” of “anti- 
Communism” for the November 
elections. 

* 

MANY AMERICANS have 
become alarmed at this Brow- 
nell move to cancel the protec- 
tions of the Fifth Amendment 
which is taking place with the 
help of McCarthyism’s sneers at 


(Continued on Page 13) | 


NAACP Turns to Fight 


inst RR Jimcrow 
LEGALIZED jimcrow came to many states in the South under cover of the “sepa- 


rate coach laws.” Negro passengers under these laws were herded (and still are) into the 
front coach by the carriers. Here they shared seats with the conductor, who in almost 


case established his “office” 
in “colored coach.” Seldom 
clean, the cinders thrown by the 
old coal burners made a ride in 
these coaches less.than tolerable. 


| 


For years, and especially fol- 


press regularly ran articles 

écribing the horrors of travel in 
what’ was called “cattle cars.” 
Many fights against these cars have 


ted in a few changes. Negr 


interstate commerce was patently 
illegal. 
Now the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People and seventeen compiain- 
lowing World War I, the Negro|ants (one of them white) are argu-| 
Sac ‘ing 
Commerce Commission for a ruling 
which will require-the railroads 
to change their present policy of 
oes honoring the jimcrow laws of one 


fore the U, S. Interstate 


lroad state. in. other states. The brief 


orth- Containing the NAACP complaints 


of and prayer for relief was filed with | 


the ICC on last Dec. 14. It con- 


' 
; 


Ne | | 
ew 


em Cestinations, | 
THE SMALL GAINS came 


Itends that the 11 defendant rail- 
roads are guilty of violating the|Harry T. Moore. Stetzel is a white 
Commerce Clause of the Consti- 
tution and the Fifth Amendment 
to the Constitution. : 

In addition to attacking jimcrow | 
after decades of struggle, despite seating for interstate passen 
the fact that segregated travel in the. railroads, the brief 


ers on 
at- 


“FUNERAL SERVICES HELD FOR MRS. TERRELL 


Jee FES. 


— & ¢ me 
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\York, operator of . th restaurant | 


‘ 


tacks the. practice of refusing to’ 


serve such passengers in station 
restaurants or to allow them seats’ 
in so called “white” waiting rooms 
in terminals. 


grew out of trips in connection’ 
with the work of the NAACP... An/ 
example is that of A. S..Crisholm’ 
and Warren Stetzel who were 
separated during their trip from 
Mobile,, Ala., to Jacksonville, Fla., 
on Jan. 18, 1952, to attend an 
[NAACP meeting protesting the 
assassination of Mr. and Mfrs. 


‘man and was barred from the 
“colored coach” when his Negro 
companion was forced to take a 
‘segregated seat. | 

| The defendant railroads are: 
St. Louis-San Francisco RR Co.,' 
Louisville and Nashville RR Co.,| 
Southern Railroad Co., Sante Fe’ 
RR, Texas and Pacific RR, Alantic ; 
Pram RR, Missouri Pacific, 
Southern Line. Otter defendants: 
dre, Union News Company, of New 


in Richmond's Broad Sta- 


‘way Co., operator of the Broad 
Street Station. Pt | 


crow is part of the follow-up of’ 


»s {the May 17 rulings against a 


tion. It is interesting to 


‘|segrega 
note thatthe U. S.:Supreme Court} 
‘in the school cases’ reversed ami) i 


RAHI... 


paren) 1” 


jen ‘tic’ wel 9» ofbe 


1896 ruling (Plessy vs Ferguson) 


“.tholding that 'jimcrow seats‘in street 
Rint eee? . railw: te: le tacoma «hud 
dine qacihoar yo wou tw bebastenrnea: felt oo! warivdo wotevehe leur & 10 te 
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* 
MOST OF THE complaints) 


tion, and Richmond Terminal Rail-' | 


° That Dinner for Rey _ 
® Seek Bond for Patterson 


BILL..MAULDIN, the GI's 
favorite cartoonist in World War 
II and current president of the 
American Veterans Committee 
urged other veterans’ organiza- 
tions to. withdraw their sponsor- 
ship of a testimonal dinner to 
McVarthy’s man, Roy M. Cohn. 


Mauldin described the dinner, . 


scheduled for Thursday night in 
New York, as a direct blow at 
Sen. Charles E. Potter (R-Mich) 
double amputee vet who intro- 
duced the resolution, calling for 
Cohn’s removal from the staff 
of the Senate investigating com- 
mittee. He said no vets organiza- 
tion should. support Cohn or 
McCarthy after their attack on 
the Army. 


TESTIFYING as a “friendly 
witness” before the 
ate committee, dering pro- 
posals for new procedures for 
congressional committees, Sen. 
Joe McCarthy defended one-man 
committees and denied he had 
been unfair to witnesses before 
his own witchhunting group. In 
the course of his testimony Mc- 
Carthy asserted that former 
Municipal Court Justice Dorothy 


Kenyon was a “ unist” 


| which Miss Kenyon - promptly 


denied in a statement to news- 
papers. * 


PROF. ROBERT MORSS 
LOVETT, . former governor of 
the Virgin Islands, told the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board 


| that FBI informer Louis Budenz 


lied wher he testified that Lovett 


enner Sen- 


was a member of the Communist 
Party. The venerable educator 
appeared as.a defense witness 
in the SACB case_ against the 
National Council for American- 
Soviet Friendship. Another de- 
fense witness, Dr. Ernest W. 
Burgess, professor emeritus of 
sociology of the University of 
Chicago, testified to his own ac- 
tivity in the council and declared 
that he knew the organization 
was not dominated by the Com- 
munist Party. 


ATTORNEYS for William’ L. 
Patterson, imprisoned Civil 
Rights Congress leader, last week 
appealed to Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Robert H.. Jackson for his 
release on bond pending appeal. 
Patterson is serving a 90-day 
sentence in Danbury federal 
poe for contempt arising from 

is failure to name CRC contri- 

butors as demanded by Internal 
‘Revenue officials. 
* 


THE QUINCY, Mass., school 
board by a vote of four to three, 
dischar Charles Chase be- 
cause refused to renounce 
C unism: But many citizens, 
including editor of the local 
Patriot-Ledger are not sure that - 


_ justice was done. 


* . 

ATTORNEY General. Brow- 
nell’s anti-labor. bills were de- 
scribed as “weapons of a police 
state” by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers in the Aug. 1 
issue of The Advance, union 
newspaper. : - 


THE WEEK IN - NEGRO-AFFAIRS 


e New Hate Groups in the South 
° Pewell Blasts ‘Little Miss.’ 


NEW HATE GROUPS and 
acts of violence grew out of 
racist resistance to the United 
State Supreme Court May 17 
ruling against school segrega- 
tion. South Carolina followed 
Florida in organizing a National 
Association ‘for the Advance- 


ment of White Pepple and the” 


home of H. W. Ridge, an 
NAACP official, in Sulphur 
Springs, Texas, was blasted with 
shotgun . . In Florence, 
S.C., the racists objected to a 
white minister's sermon urging 
acceptance of brotherhood. In 
Pexas . ymous 

picked as their target the man 
who had presented petitions for 
integrated schools to the local 


RE P.ADAM CLAYTON 
POWELL (D-NY) told a Paris 
conference’ that Chatearoux 
(U.S.) Airbase in Central. France 
is called “Little i” 


is the worst to 
have roel Beate 


rd Airline RR, Kansas City) po 


The case against railroad -jim-} “ 


fey 


eipeal sitiw 


denied this week by | 


ow ssviw isin 


Army offcials. = 


CHARLES VERNON BUS 
14, became the first U nite 
States Supreme Court Negro 


. boy page since the court’s organ- 


ization in 1789. Young Bush’s 


appointment raised anew the de- 


mand for appointing Negroes to 
the federal judiciary — district 
judges throughout the country, 
to the U.S. Court of Appea 
in Washington, and to the Su- 
preme Court bench, itself. 
= gee 

MRS. RUBY McCOLLUM, 
the Live Oak, Fla., Negro moth- 
er who was sentenced to death 
more than a year ago for havin 
killed a white doctor while fend- - 
ing off am unwanted intimacy, 
was granted a new trial this 
week by the Florida Supreme 
Court. The state high court 
ruled. that Mrs. McCollum had 
not been given a fair trial by 
the lower court. 


' * 

SHORTS AND PERSONAL- 
ITIES: The Alabama S of 
the Presbyterian Church by a 
narrow vote defeated a declara- 
tion to ‘effect that “brother- 
hood of all men under Christ 
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oe “POLKS, TT LOOKS like two pennant races, and no fooling, Back in 1949 I remem- | 
ber seeing the Yankees beat the Boston Red Sox on the final day of the season to win the : 


and then join 


pennant - down in Phi 
It. may not roy 
ike it, but it 


ae i or anything like Yankees and 


Cleveland are going to go ding 
dong oat 
American, and the Dodgers and 
Giants ditto in the National. If 
‘you eliminate the Chicago 
White Sox, the only: other club 
with a chance in either league 
a hard luck club this year with 
key injuries rocking and _sock- 
ing them, the following possibil- 
ites exist for World Series: 

Yanks vs. Dodgers (again!) 

Yanks vs. Giants 

Indians vs. Dodgers 

Indians ys. Giants 

The last named, between the 
two now leading as July comes 
to an end, would be the onl 
series between teams whic 
have never met before, though 
the Indians and the ‘Dodgers 
haven’t tangled since 1920, 
which is not exactly yesterday 
in the world of the split atom. 


* 

A LOT of people will be. sur- 
if the Y are actually 

ten. They just fell into the 
habit of expecting the champs 
to yawn, stretch and breeze past 
the opposition when the time 
comes. They think this can go 


the same 


on. forever, even though Phil . 


Rizzuto is nearing 36 and his 
arm is shot, and even though 
pons Don Mossi and Ray Nart- 

start putting pitching sub- 
stance behind the hard-worked 
Cleveland Big ‘Three for a 
change. 

When the Indians came to 
New York a week ago leading 
by half a game, Yankee fans 
looked for the usual of the past 
five years. In fact, the NY Daily 
News, which is the biggest if 
hardly the best paper in the 
whole country, opened its story 
like this: 

“The White Sox have been 
disposed:of and the Indians are 
next in the Yankees’ inexorable 
drive to their sixth straight sje 
nant.” 

_ Larry Doby, who hit ea 
homers in the series, Al Smith, 
who murdered the Yanks at bat 


and in the field, Rosen, Avila, 


o the wire in the races were already we 


What A Difference 
A Year Makes! 


On Aug. 1, 1953, two runaway 
ll shaped 
up. Here’e how the standings 
looked a year ago: ~ 


Hegan and the rest apparently 
did not read the News as they 
battled tooth and nail for two of 
three. The Indians, mind you, 
did it against the well i 
top Yankees three of Lo 

Reynolds and Ford, and di 


despite a gruelling series 
ton in which curfew is or 


resulted in two ties and forced 


a doubleheader which used up 
Feller and Lemon, two starting 
possibilities. And did it despite 
the loss in the first game of 
George Strickland, the sho 


' who has ended the talk of Cleve- 


land’s weak defensive infield. 

There is an old canard among 
some sports columnists that the 
Indians don’t have guts, that 
they choke up and fold before 
the Yanks, get scared. Paul Rich- 
ards, White Sox ski pper, in New 
York, bluntly called this what it 
was, bunk, said the Indians had 
never folded before, but the 
Yankees had been the better 
team. Don’t even askin 
the Indians what THEY thi 
about this slander, which at least 
in. s®©me cases has malicious 
overtones on the varied makeup 
of the ere club. 


THE YANKS are far from 
through. Obviously. How can a 
club with solid stars like Berra, 
Mantle, Woodling, Noren, Bauer 
and the up and coming Carey 
and that deep pitching be 
figured through, even though it 
is no longer the GREAT team of 
the heyday of DiMaggio, Riz- 
zuto, nevadide Raschi etc. 

It's a team which can well 
win its sixth straight’ pennant, 


a — clustered round a radio to hear the. Dodgers win the 


but only- after a bitter scrap , | : 


with the Indians, with whom. 
they now’stand 7 and 7 after 14 
bitter games. And it knows that 
if it’s going to win it'll have to 
do it-on the field, that the club 
which“ came into the packed 
and roaring stadium late in July 
to fight the champs. to a stand- 
still and better, are not going to 
faint away at the sight of the 
New York uniform or the mem- 
ory of past seasons, 

A lot of people are surprised 


that the Indians are making 


their most determined bid this 
year, when the Big Three of 
Lemon, bt and Garcia is not 
a8 7 ae 

astoff" names. like Philley, 
Westlake, Wertz. dotting the 
lineup. This is not a great club 
with stars right down the lineu 
from top to bottom. But A 
Rosen and Larry Doby consti- 
tufe one-two punch, Beto Avila 
is an improved Allstar second 
baseman and Al Smith a not yet 
apprecjated addition to the 
power, speed and defense of 
this club. That solid core, plus 
the defensive abilities of Strick- 
Jand, Hegan and Philley and the 
deeper pitching at last, have 
adit a difference. As the Yanks 
are discovering. 


IN THE OTHER LEAGUE, 
when the- Giants swept the 
Dodgers six in a row and pulled 
out 74% games in front, some 


thought it all over. But baseball 


is a game of team momentum 
too, and everything comes out 
in the wash of the long, long 
season. 

In the game Monday night 
when the Dodgers snapped the 
Sal Maglie spell with a rousing 
9-1 victory to cut the margin to 


$8 games, everything seemed 


turned around. When they had 
met before, the Giants were 
manger hot, a corps 
was loc everything up re- 
lentilessly, os Dodgers were off 
balance © and stumbling. Now 
the momentums were in reverse. 
The Giants had Jost their last 4 
out West, the Dodgers had 
pulled ‘the miracle finishes at 
St. Louis. Jackie Robinson, a 
useless big out in the previous 
series, whacked a double, two 


d standards and with . 


CLEVELAND STAR Larry Doby, shown sliding into second 
after a double, is a key man in the Indians’ drive to end the Yankee 
dynasty. Twenty-nine year old Larry, who has rocked Yankee pitch- 
ing for six homers at the Stadium this year, has matured into the tep 
defensive centerfielder in the loop as well as a 100 rbi slugger and 


great base runner. 


— 


singles and alertly called a balk 
on Wilhelm. A new bat in the 
rack, Amoros, clipped Maglie for 
a single and triple. The Dodgers 
were running ~ and driving and 
forcing throws and Giant mis- 
takes. 

On the other side of the led- 
ger, Lee Grissom was too tired 
from the early drive to relieve 
this night and Wilhelm was wild. 
And Willie s, enly human 
after = did not blast the ball 
out of sight every time you 


Rawever, nothing was proved 
yet, one way or the other. Five 
defeats in a row for the leading 
Giants was serious but hardly 
fatal after the record had 
built up. Like a good fighter 
with a big early lead, they 
could afford to drop a few 
rounds. For your memory, the 
Yanks last-year lost 9 in a row 


at one stage, and yet won the 
pennant going away. 

There are going to be some 
hot times ahead, in both leagues. 
As for these vital face to face 
meetings, there are still nine _ 
left between the Dodgers and 
Giants, eight between the In- 
dians and Yanks. 


OUT OF SEASON 


When Giant bonus boy Paul Giel 
took the. mound against the Dodg- 
ers Monday night, with a look 
around the field you could have put 
together quite a football backfield, 
Giel, All American triple threat 
standout at Minnesota, Al Dark, a 
great back at Louisiana State, . 
Jackie Robinson, a great one at 
UCLA and “Duke Snider, who 
starred at Compton Junior College 
before giving up school for pro- 
fessional baseball. 


—, 


Assignment U.S.A. 


Meet the Nations of the City 


(Continued from Page 1) 


and he shall see them, in 
didenves, talking of every- 
thing under the sun, laughing, 
crying, and he will see a father 
go into the street, turn on a 
water plug, to change the gut- 
ters into a pool where the young 
will splash joyously. It will be 
the same. in Latin Harlem where 
the Puerto Ricans, our newest 

ts, live; the-same in 
Brooklyn’ and the Bronx where 
the great multitude of our Jew- 
ish Ps am lives. 


ince os a map pe wants 

ord weaith and poverty, 

I shall take feat as I went first 

Y oung man; to Broad and 

to stand inside the Stock 

ei when the trading is on 

he will see fortunes greater 

that of Midas march across 

trading board; and we shall 

to we Avenue, north of 

rand a tral, and see: the 

stretch o opulent a ent 

houses higher than the walle of 

Troy march up the street. into 

the horizon and. into the dark 

poverty: i upper Park avenue. 
* 


SAND SINCE FE will want to 
os herein ah i 


_Ebbetts 


canyons of Seyenth Avenue 
where the Sifiger Sewing Ma- 
chines rest like eagles in their 
eyries; or I shall take him along 
West street on the waterfront 
es the mony men of all ao 
shape up in the mornings, stand 
ing before the foreman’'s cold 
forefinger for the day's work, 
their hooks in their belts. I shall 
take him- to Long Island. City 
where he will see endless miles 
of factories. 

And since he is a young man 
I dare say he will want to see 
ld, the home of the 
fabulous Dodgers, or the vast 
stadium of the Yankees or. where 
the Giants play. 

And should he want to hear 


the talk of New York, I shall take 


him to the ancient park of Union 


at aren at dusk, after Saree 
the disputants — . 
waste) 


to Columbus Circle, or 
to the bars in the neighborhoods 
or the candy stores: where the 


; affairs of the "Big Pn and of 
Washington are debated over a. 


chocolate egg cream. We will 
just stand. and listen for there 
is a world here to learn, 


*. 
YES, HOW DO YOU ahiw a 


come to know a man; by work- 
ing with him, living at his side, 
through the years, to see him in 
his adversity and in his fortune. 

I can only describe the city's 
soul ‘to him as I have seen it, 
for he would have had to spend 
his years on our streets to under- 
stand. How can one know New 
York of today who did not stand 


on Union Square that bright dav 
of March 6, 1980 when the New 
Yorkers' marched down the 
streets from all the boroughs; 
armies of the hungry, until they 
numbered more. than 100,000; 
and who did not see them when 
the mounted police drove into 
them; and did not see them when 
they marched nonetheless on the 
fortress that was City Hall, de- 
kl the bristle of machine gun, 

roar of armored motorcycles, 


the clatter of horses’ hooves. 


Who can know New York 
who did not see its ‘sous and 
daughters choose Ben Davis 


twice’ to its City Council, who 


did not hear Cacchione’s voice 
booming on the street-corners of 
Brooklyn; who ca nknow this city 
who aid ‘not see’ its Mayor La- 


Guardia tear through the streets 


in his fireman’s helmet or speak, 


in his odd, high-pitched treble, 
for the’ vision ‘ef the 


_ Who can know New York who | 


New Deal? 


does not. know the. pioneering 


they came out of the ghettoes. 

And I shall tell him of the 
times when kni like Walt 
Whitman and Edgar Allen Poe 
walked these streets, when Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, the giant of 
the Nineties, wrote his Hazards 
of New Fortunes and described 
a street-car strike where an im- 
migrant socialist gave his life 
for his city, his people. 

Nor will I hide from him the 


tragic fact that our city fathers, 


~ today, send the bulldozers to 


devour our past, tear down our 
cultural shrines, — like 
Twain’s home; that the homes of 
other great New Yorkers, from 
thé times when Jefferson. and 
Hamilton walked our downtown 
streets, are neglected, ‘forgotten, 


and life is measured as though 


it is an investment bearing eight 


Mark” 


CRIMES 
INCREASE 
INN. - 


Crime in New York City in- 
creased in 1953, an annual Police 
t report submitted to 


ithe Mayor by Commissioner Fran- 


cis W. H. Adams Saturday showed, 
Highest percentage increases were | 
in narcotics violations, juvenile de- 

uency and arrests for book- 
making. 

The Commissioners re port 
showed traffic accidents involving 
both’ injuries and fatalities also 
rose: in 1953. Crossing streets at 
other than crosswalks accounted 
for the largest number of fatalities 
among children, with deaths at- 

g to cross from behind. 


ted cars second. 


Deaths of pedestrians struck 
while crossing at other than inter- 
sections formed the largest single — 
group of traffic fatalities. 


Engineers . 
Salaries for engineers: are bias 7 


| ing off. A study by the Illinois In- 


stitute of Technology showed that 


. {the average salary for an: engineer 


from Tllinois Tech this 


it $908 for"Janutry grades 


yiraclo yee. moi@sh duce 


tate tot | ome so ¢| ‘who’ built their sped fentons ae) pa 


becwevon soot peltlorot fo pare V0 AR SO BeRIe OF yeuIOOO odin bai 
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By ELIHU S. HICKS 
: CREENBURGH,N . Y. - 
AWHEN THE HOUSING 
authority first suggested build- 
ing a state-aided housing proj- 
ect to replace a slum in this 
Westchester County town, it 
had probably no idea of the storm 
of controversy in the offing. 
The tightly packed Negro com- 
ity dling Tarryt 


According to Housing Authori 
chairman Davis Zimmerman, strict 
enforcement of the housing laws 
would have forced scores of Negro 


families out into the streets with} 


nowhere to go. A public housing 
project, built on abundantly 
available vacant land, and financed 
with a $2,200,000 state subsidy, 


seemed to be the welcome answer.| 


It soon becomes clear, however, 
that there were forces which 
determined to block the proposed. 
140 unit low-rent project. 


* 


FIRST THE CRY of “socialism” 
was raised. The Housing Authority 


initiative’ and destroy the “free 
enterprise’ system. The opponents 
of the project—representatives- of 
well-to-do homeowners’ groups, 
and some white families living 
near the proposed project site 
began to think up more objections: 
The project would. cause over- 
loading of the drainage system, 


rose to 


overcrowding in the schools; it 
would usher in an invasion of 


partmen 

tion of the suburban oasis into a 
concrete jungle. | 
The local‘ National Association 
for the Advancement .of Colored 


or 


‘ ' 


ald 


Te 
ES 


were! Pe 


ition had 
the town was 
heard. Even some of those who 
had heckled Zimmerman when he 
was trying to destroy “individual|outlined the proposed project, 
murmured approval as Grant-Rey- 
nolds, NAACP leader from the 
area, castigated honest members 
of opposition for becoming dupes 
of racism and “McCarthyism.” 
rters of the project 
», @ new picture of 
Greenburgh took shape. A white 
man presented 900 names on a pe- 
tition, collected in a few days; a 
Negro preacher exposed the rent 


As the su 


gouged, crammed, degraded condi- 
tion of his people; a quiet white 


lwoman from the League of Wom- 


en Voters read the resolution of 
her organization presenting the 
facts. and supporting the project; 
a Negro widow pleads foe the 
project, “although I am not quali- 
fied to move into it”; a Negro 
leader’ of an_ interracial home- 
owners. association told of the 


discuss|threats from the Ku Klux Klan 


when he moved into the area 17 
years ago; representatives of other 
home owners associations declared 


thei of on eg 
‘As "EY Gauss tickly passed 


so loudly made its presence felt, 
had walked out. 
* 

THE TOWN BOARD then 
convened to vote on the question. 
The vote was announced after a 
number of amendments and res- 
olutions were rejected, as $ to 2 


-jagainst the project. 


The next day, however, Coun- 
cilman Patsy Massaro, one of the 
three recorded against the project, 
announced that vote had been 
a mistake and that he had in- 
tended to support. the project. 

Councilman Massaro called on 
the Council to reconvene so his 
vote could be recorded correctly 
and the project would stand ap- 
proved. The Council meeting was 
not called immediately as some 


ofthe members had left for vaca- 
tions. However, it seemed that the 
demecratic majority of the com- 
munity had prevailed and the proj- 
ect would 
housing units, the victory showed 


a new and healthy unity of the 
Negro. and white residents of 


| Greenburgh. 


Pitfalls in Buying a House 


By AN OHIO WORKER 

DURING the last few years 

about one million homes have 
been built per year in the 
U.S.A. A goodly share of these 
buyers are people in their late 
20’s and early 30's. Uncle Sam's 
war .veterans have been given 
“preferential privileges” such as 
smaller. down payments and 
sometimes as much as one-half 
percent less interest charge on 
their mortgages. 

Some of these new home 
owners have been steadily em- 
oe and tend to sneer at class 
ines and are even inclined to. 
look down on labor unions. 
According to past records of 
business cycles, they will wake 
up later. Under our economic 
system the slump cycle will be 
repeated and would have beea 
here before this except for the 
boom in military production, 
which these same owners pay 
for through income and 
taxes. Most of these owners 
will lose their homes to the 
banks and loan associations be- 
cause, for various reasons, they 
fail to meet nae specified Sow 
tract payments. however, us 
sieuiahdies the lucky few who 
avoid the countless tragedies of 
life and™successfully carry on 
through the years. 

In the Chicago area of Cook 


will well earn the “saved” ex- 
penses. 

YOU CAN BUY this $16,500 
home with a down payment of 


-$3,500, getting a $13,000 mort- 


gage. You can pay, exclusive of 
taxes, $70 per month. Add for 
taxes on one-eighth of the 
$16,500 value, $298.32 per year. 
Thus’ you are paying out each 
year $840 plus $298.32, a total 
of $1,138.52—plus fuel, water 
tax etc. If you keep these 
to the minimum of $200, you 
will need $1,338.52—an average 
of $111:33 per month. — 

From this total $650 goes for 
interest (at 5° percent) on your 
$13,000 mortgage which grad- 
ually decreases slightly, for, of 
the $1,338.32, only $190, is ap- 
plied to reduce your $13,000 
debt. 

Let us assume that you are 
one of the few who carries on 
without mishap and that after 
ten years you still have your 

job. During these ten years 
have paid out in 
gage $6,010.20 and you 
still owe $10,609.50 on it. 


now 25 years Ol 
a total of $11,931. 


_ ference on‘their effort 


that has not changed hands 
many times. You sit down and 
do some figuring. You have paid 
in interest on the $13,000, mort- 
gage $12,593.93. Exclusive of 
taxes, fuel, repairs, insurance 
etc. the house has cost you 


$29,093.93. 


You are now looking forward 
to retirement and all you need 
to worry about is how to sur- 
vive on your measly pittance— 
your old age social security pen- 
sion. 


World of Labor 


(Continued from Page 3) 
clashed with British and other 
union leaders at the ICFTU con- 
gress int Stockholm over the is- 
sue of a negotiated peace with 
the USSR, learned nothing, 
More recently at Geneva when 
they and their yer and 
State rtment allies met a 
scorching defeat at the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization con- 
vote 


out the Soviet labor and 
try representatives, has apper- 
ently only increased their bull- 


headedness. 
rs (and time “will 


It a 
show) that the CIO is less sure 


most of the opposition, which had} 


built. Besides 140 


By JO LYNNE | 
FORMERLY the -home- 


maker who put up jams and . 


jellies for her family had to 
ae many hot hours over 


stove and work endless 
hours to use these precious 
fruits and berries before spoil- 
ing. Sometimes juices were ex- 
tracted from fruits and canried 
to be made into jelly later but 


this was almost as- long and hot ° 


a process as making the jelly at 
once. 
But if you have a home freez- 


| er, you can freeze fruits and 


berries without sugar and make 
up your jams, jellies anl pre- 
serves in cool weather without 
any loss of flavor or juices. In 
fact, the freezing and thawing 
softens the fruit, releases the 
juice and causes the fruit color 
to dissolve in the juice. 
The juice may be extracted 
from ripe, juicy berries without 
they are defrost- 


usual. Other fruits need only 


. a minimum of heating to ex- 


tract the juices. However, in us- 
ing these juices for jellies, it is 
better to add pectin to make 
sure the product will jell. 
AVOID WASP STINGS 

There are more than 2,500 
species of wasps in North Amer- 
ica but only about 50 of them 
are troublesome to people be- 
cause they build nests in or 
near homes or other buildings, 
beneath. leaves, on porches, in 
trees, shrubbery, rock fences 
and even in the ground. If a 
wasp nest is disturbed they will 
sting severely. It is best to de- 
stroy wasp nests near homes or 
where children play or people 
work. 

Agriculture. Dept. specialists 
recommend destroying the nests 
at night when most of the in- 
sects are in the nest and less 
than active than in the daytime. 
Chlordane and DDT sprays and 
dusts are considered best. | 


handling wasp nests are given 
in Wasps — How,To Control 
Them (Leaflet No. 365), a new 
Agriculture Dept. publication. 
Single copies are free on re- 
quest to the Office of Informa- 
tion, Agriculture Dept., Wash- 
ington 25 D.C. The leaflet was 
blished in reply to hundreds 

Oo uests for such information. 
Although we want to protect 
ourselves from painful stings by 
these insects, it is interesting to 
note that entomologists regard . 
ial. The reason 


protecting 

other damage. Yet the 

100 million valuable : 
the 150 national forests in our 
on — become —. 
y cult as more use 
them every year, pactionle rly in 
summer. * 

This area includes much of 
the important wildland left in 
the U.S. It also includes facili- 
ties such as camps, shelters, out- 
door fireplaces and drinking wa- 
ter systems which would cost 
about $75 million to replace. 

Problems of sanitation, fire 
protection and general public 
welfare increase every year as 
more people come to the forests 
for recreation. The Forest Ser- 
vice spends over $1 million 
yearly for maintenance as it is. 
But carelessness in disposing of 
garbage and trash, littering of 
camp sites, failure to - observe 
fire precautions and just plain 
vandalism are ruinous to our 
beautiful forests and parks. . 

Visitors can help save the 
forests and also save expense 


_ by caring for the facilities they 


use, as they would their own 
homes. : 
SUMMER SALAD TIPS 

Fold grated cucumber into 


.mayonnaise and serve over a 


seafood salad. 

Season cottage cheese when 
serving it with a salad. Mix a 
little onion juice and finely chop- 
ped green pepper into it, or 

canned pimento and 
ly minced parsley. 
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lbert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.) 


" ptect the interests of the people. 
y|. AMENDMENTS to this effect 


urray (D-Mont), 
Ne D3), : Hu- 
Wayne. Morse (Ind-Ore), Estes Ke- 
nings (D-Mo), Edwin G. Johnson 
(D-Colo), Lehman (D-N. Y.):. 


meaning 
that the basic 
atomic power would_be controlled 
by private interests. 

On top of all this there remains 
the fact that House and Senate 
differences must still be. ironed 


iC/ out in conference. With the House- 


Immunity 


(Continued from Page 6) 
“Fifth Amendment Commu- 
nists.” 

The American Civil Liberties 
Union presented its case to the 
House Committee opposing the 
proposal. It noted that Congres- 
sional. committees ask withesses 

about “ espionage” and _ then 
either imply that a refusal to an- 
swer means guilt, or else use the 
witnesses’ denial of espionage to 
mean that he om — ae 
protections under | FP 
Amendment and must “name 
names.” Opposition was voiced 
by the National Lawyers Guild, 
by the New York Bar Associa- 
tion which opposed Congres- 
sional committees having the 

er to grant “immunity,” but 
vored court ae to do so. 


THUS FAR the strongest op- 
position within Labor rank’s to 
this cynical measure has come 
from A. J. Hayes, president of 
the AFL International Associa- 
tion of Machinists in a lengthy 
article in the Machinists Journal 
for August. 

“Every one of the guarantees 
of the Fifth Amendment is im- 
portant,” he said. To weaken the 
amendment in any way, he said, 
brings with it the danger- of 
“extracting confessions by men- 
tal or physical torture.” 

He asked the trade unions the 


his chances for a livelihood, to 
impugn his loyalty—that is fully 
as serious as depriving him of 


whole procedure is accomplish- 
ed without due process of law.” 


Auto 


‘ (Continued from Page 2) 


6 months work, 6 months layoff 
and sometimes more. 

This is all part of the softening 
up for 1955. Some of this 
is having its effect. In some places 
union officials talk of aecepting 
wage cuts in the mistaken conce 
tion that this will keep the work- 
ers working. This suits the em- 
ployers because it's another way 
that make the workers carry 
: of the developing eco- 
nomic crisis while their profits stay 

and untouched. 
etals in Port Ha- 


li 74 ete measure following the 


istration bill in every de- 
tail, there is a strong chance that 
even the slight concessions won in 
the Senate will be ditched in con- 


ference. 
Althou the Administration 
is long fight, observers 


won in 
are predicting that in the end it 


-| will lose. It will lose because it 


will turn out to be one of the 
most damaging pi of: testi- 


paeces 
mony against the GOP this com- 
ing November. 


Langer (R-) 


fauver (D-Tenn), Thomas C. am 
here in this 16th week of a strike at the 


Wakefield and Henry Engelman, ‘were 
same plant on July 27, 1934, just 


| 


20 years ago. . 

The y is cg By re- 
petition of the broken strike and 
the smashed union that had haunt- 
ed every effort to organize this 
eastern Wisconsin plant up until 
last year. 

Then, the UAW-CIO finally won 
a first contract. But since April 10 
of «this year, when the strike be- 
gan, the company has spurned 
every effort to yenegotiate the con- 
tract. ‘ 

THIS WEEK, the labor move- 
ment of this state set out to prove 
ito the Kohler company that there 
will be no return to the open shop. 
A “Win-the-Strike Week" opened 
an impressive display of statewide 
and nationwide labor solidarity 
with the striking Kohler workers. 

The drive began in nearby 


KOHLER, Wisconsin _, 


. TWO. MARTYRS to the: Kohler company’s greed and arrogance are beitig honoted 
big wn fixture plant. The two men, Lee 
by company deputies in a strike at this 


Sheboygan, with a meeting of 300 
AFL, CIO and indpendent union 
leaders gathering in Croatian Hall. 
John Holden of the AFL Machin- 
ists acted as chairman of. the rally 
which set up a strike aid fund cam- 
paign, with a minimum goal of $1 

every worker in the Sheboy- 

area. 


In Milwaukee, UAW-CIO Re- 
gon 10 called together the presi- 

ents and financial secretaries of 
each of its 81 locals. They planned 
out a drive for $200,000 in Kohler 
strike aid, to be raised by next 
week, - 


THROUGHOUT THE STATE 
this week, the striking union was 
telling its age Bo struggle against 

w 


a compan has maintained 
an open shop for 80 years through 
‘a system of paternalism. An appeal 


By Federated Press 


THE SECRET MINUTES 
of a conference of top General 
Electric Co. officials lay bare 
in cold-blooded detail plans 
of the billionaire corporation 
to break up its big plants into 
dozens of new small operations 
in low wage areas, double its pro- 
fits and squeeze a 100 per cent 
increase in output from its work- 
ers in the next 10 years. 

GE’s runaway blueprint was ex- 

sed by the International Union 
of Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers (CIO) which obtained the 
minutes of the GE conference held 
in Schenectady, N.Y. April 21-23. 

Excerpts from the minutes were. 
reproduced in the IUE News July 
19. 

The company has repeatedly 
denied charges by IUE and the 
United Electrical Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers that its “decentrali- 
zation’ program is in fact a cover- 
up for a giant scheme to run out 
on union-won wages and condi- 
tions. But the report to the Sche- 
nectady conference by A. F. Vin- 


to 5 voting against acceptance. 
Here also the company seeks to 
force a strike. In Lansing a tool 
and die company told the union 
they. had not made enough profits 
so could not pay the one cent an- 
nual improvement factor last June 
1. Here too the company seeks to 
provoke strike action, because they 
are hit like Pressed Metals and 
want the -workers to bear the 
brunt of the crisis effects. In To- 
ledo-the latest is that Kaiser has 
forced through “production com- 
mittees” to replace those who can't 
keep up. 

They all want hungry workers 
before the 1955 2 alrae R open 
up. Pre-contract talks in the UAW- 
CIO are beginning in some locals. 
At Ford Local 600 the columns 
of “Ford Facts” -have been filled 
for weeks with estoy 9 we 
on contract proposals. oca 
is also tabtect a lead in putting 
forward an anti ion program. 

with contract discussions, 


General Motors, 

of the UAW-CIO w number 
close to 700,000. members will have 
the first national conferences on 


contract proposals. 


coming November, Ford, 
sections. 


That’s the story then behind the| | 


son, GE vice president in charge 
of manufacturing, made it clear 
that this is exactly what the CE 
10-year plan calls for. 

* 

VINSON TOLD the GE officials 
the company envisions doubling 
its present level of operations to 
$6.3 billion by 1963 and said: 
“Without real decentralization it 
would be an impossible task.” 


HE ADVISED them not to 
‘think “GE was already decentral- 
ized” because it has 132 plants in 
101 cities in 25 states from Maine 
to California. “As a matter of 
fact,” he said, “55 per cent of our 
,people are in only seven plant 
cities where we employ 10,000 to 
40,000 people, (Schenectady, 
Lynn, Evendale, Erie, Pittsfield, 
Syracuse and Fort Wayne.) So far 
as decentralization of people, we 
have merely scratched the surface. 

“Since. 1947,”- Vinson continued, 
“our plant list has increased only 
seven, from 125 to 132, but we 
have actually added 28 plants and 
closed or integrated into other 
operations a total of 21 plants. 
We have discontinued operations 
in. 12 cities, only three of which 
haye a population under 10,000 
persons. : 


“We have started rations in 
24 new cities and 11 of these have 
a population below 10,000. So we 
may ex to hear more of GE 
plants like Edmore, Mich.; Lim- 


! 


Bare GE ‘Break-Up’ Plot 
As Squeeze On Wages 


erick, Mo.; Jonesboro, Ark.; Lin- 
ton, Ind.; and Waynesboro, Va." 
ee 


HE SAID GE plans call for “fur- 
ther physical decentralization of 
plant, with more ‘small plant’ at- 
mos ” and “a more rapid evo- 
‘lution of mechanization with more 
ren 6 oc automation (push button 
machi requiring few or no 
workers) in some product lines.” 

W.W. Beardslee, GE manager of 
manufacturing engineering, show- 
ed the executive a chart which he 
said “indicates. that if we can in- 
crease the productivity of our 
workers by 100 per cent in the 
next 10-year period, we will not 
need to increase our labor force 
over the present level.” 

THE IVE NEWS commented: 
“What GE means by ‘more favor- 
able areas’ was specified later on 
when another top official got up 
to point out that the phrase means 
‘more ee labor nnd In 
particular he~ cited runaway 
of hundreds of jobs from Schenec- 
tady to ‘Bloomington, IIl., under- 
taken because GE found that it 
could get the same work done for 
costs far under what Schenectady 
workers were being paid.” | 

The IUE-~said it is fighting for 
a $1.25 corporation-wide minimum 
wage and job and plant security 
to defeat the runaway scheme. 

UE has demanded a congressional 


probe of the runaway shop move- 
ment, 


[was being sent out for aid to 
prevent the company from break- 
ing this strike ugh economie 
pressure on the strikers, many of 
whom live in this company town 
of Kohler, 

Through statewide radio and 
telecasts, leaflet distributions. at 
shop gates and in Wisconsin com- 
munities, the Kohler strikers were 
also telling the story of the Kohler 
martyrs, scores who were shot 
down in 1934, two young men 
dying of their wounds. 

Leaders of the AFL Plumbers 
Union this week recalled that it 
was an AFL union thet tried to or- 
ganize the plant at that time, meet- 
ing the same kind of violence~ te 
which the UAW-CIO is being sub- 
jected today. The AFL Phimbers, 
who have considerable jurisdiction 
over which company’s plumbing 
fixtures are used in construction 
jobs, have pledged to support 
the Kohler strike. 

* 

SOME OF THE present-day 
Kohler strikers are men who went 
through the. 1934 struggle. Ethan 
Berg, now a picket captain, was 
slugged, -gassed and almost bay» 
oneted during the strike 20 years 
ago. 

Relating how a National Guards- 
men lunged at him with a bayo= 
net, narorwly missed him and then 
smashed the butt end into his © 
chest, Berg declared, “I remember- 
ed these things just a few weeks 
ago when we learmed that 
company once again had stoc 
up an arsenal of tear gas a 
other weapons. 7 

The strikebreaking in 1934 wag 
under the fersonal direction 
Walter S. Kohler, Sr., president 
the company at that time. Kohler 
had been Republican governor of 
the state up until 1930 when he 
was defeated by the Progressive, 
Phil LaFollette. : 

Today, the elder Kohler’s son, 
also Walter J. Kohler, is Republi- 
can governor of Wisconsin. and 
the governors uncle, Herbert V, 
Kohler, is president of the come 


P" The long strike, stalemated by 
the refusal of the company to ne 
gotiate, was holding up strongly 
this week with the si.e :ort-of une 
ions and other organization 
throughout the country. Fi 
contributions have come in fr 
many faraway groups and some 


ithe unions in Wisconsin and — 


states have sent truckloads of f 
to the Kohler strikers. 

In an appeal here, UAW-CIQ 
international representative Robert 
Burkart declared: “What happens 


to the Kohler strikers is importan 
to every working man and woman.” 
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“squatting” on land claimed. 
by the U. S.-owned Cananéa/ 


Cattle Co. : 
Another er at the. Tijuana 


political rally said that “70 t 
our zinc, lead, gold “id silver 
controlled by American firms,” 

dnd that "53° mining industries and 

electrical industry of Mexico 


J 
_ 
{ 


run by Americans.” Also, that/ da 


seven main ries are con- 


trolled 100 percent by Americans.” 


This two-pronged invasion of 
Mexico's economy by U. S. capi- 
tal can only spell doom for the 

fare of Mexico's industrial and 

gricultural population. 

While the U. S. private invest- 
ments in Mexico are far greater 

ay than before World War II, 

truth of the matter is that 
these investors take more money 
put of the country in the form 
of profits and interests than they 
boas in. For example, in 1951 UV. S. 
vestors took out $5 million more 
than the total of new investments 
uring the three year period of 

949-5I. 
* 


‘ 
' THE CONDITIONS of the Mexi- 
tar. people are best illustrated by 
@ picture of the average annual in- 
tome of the economically-active 
population. In 1951 40.6 percent 

ived less than $139! Another 44 
percent got between $139 and 
41 


6. A. 

In 1950 the average per capita 
income was $135! It is still lower 
— considered in relation to the 

s 


t of living. In Mexico City the) 


t of living has increased more 
than four and one-half times since 
1939. 


_jtotal earnings of over $600. 
In 1949 the average annual) 


In 1949 mlgeetory agricultural 
workers avéraged only 70 days-of 
farm work. One worker in 20 work- 
ed as much as 250 days, one in 
seven worked as much as 150 days, 
70 percent worked less than 75 


Other farm workers did a little 
better: One in 12 worked-over 250 
days, one-in-four worked over 150 
days, 50 percent worked less than 
75 days. 
Other farm workers did a little 
better: One in 12 worked over 250 
days, one in four worked over. 150. 
days, 50 percent worked less than 
75. days. 
The 1949 earnings for the mi- 
gratory workers. who worked over 
101 days averaged $514, Only 17 
percent of the migratory workers 
earned over $1,000, and only 8 
t earned over $1,000 from 

arm work alone. Approximately 
one-third of the entire group had 


7 


Such, 


One cannot red-bait the_Wiscon- 
sin CIO of 1946 for being criti 
of LaFollette without at 
time red-baiting the AFL 
road unions of 1946, for 
were critical of LaFollette, and held 
the same general political position. 

(3) A third series of facts, also 
“overlooked,” is the role and pol- 
icy of the Communist Party of Wis- 
‘consin in the 1 election cam- 


powerful AFL, and the R.R. Broth-| ‘& 
erhoods 


tan It is generally not known, or 
orgotten that in 1946 Wisconsin 
Communists had their own party’ 
slate in the field. Because of dis- 
criminatory election Jaws, the Com- 
munist Party in Wisconsin is not 
allowed its rightful place on the 
ballot. Therefore, the Communist 


earning of the migratory worker 
was less than 20 percent of the 
average annual wage of a worker 
in manufacturing. 

* 


MIGRATORY agricultural 
workers get jobs only by virtue of 
the fact that they are unemployed. 
The industrial agricultural farms, 
which need masses of workers at 


Party could not in 1946, and can- 
not now, participate as a party in 
the primary elections. However, in- 
dividual Communists may run as 
Independents in the final elections, 
and be: supported by the Commu- 
nist Party or other organizations 
and groups. | : 

In 1946 Wisconsin Communists 
circulated petitions to place a can- 
didate for U. S. Senator on the bal- 
lot as an Independent in the final 


the moments their crops need fo 


be harvested, offer employment to 
these workers for a short duration. 


and for low pay. 
The workers who tompose this 


Is it any wonder then that mil- 


lions of Mexicans answer the call’ 


‘of the North, hoping te find em- 
ployment so that they will be able 
to provide for their families? Under 
the U. S.-Mexico treaty for the im- 
portation of agricultural workers, 
pproximately 200,000 enter year- 
under contract. It has been esti- 
mated that from one to two million 
nter without this protection. Most 
f them obtain employment on 
Texas, Arizona and California 
farms, although some migrate into 
Michigan and Illinois. 
' Agriculture in these areas being 
pichy specialized and industrializ- 
, it requires tens of thousands of 
~ ‘workers during the harvest periods. 
ese farms are the users of migra- 
labor, into which segment the 
exican Nationals enter. This la- 
r force must be able to move in- 
to the area as it is needed and move 
Out again when the work is finish- 


od. 

Although large-scale agriculture 

rapidly becoming mechanized, 

ere is still a great need for hun- 
dreds and thousands of migratory 
workers. The trend is actually for 
more workers but for shorter 
periods of employment. 
, In 1949, during the peak period 
of harvesting, U. S. farm workers 
totaled 14,694,000. Of these,. 4,- 
156,000 were hired hands. Of the 
latter, 77 percent were seasonal 
workers, a status that includes the 
migratory labor. 

About 48 percent of the farms 
used hired 
this was concentrated on a few 
farms, Only nine percent of the 
farms that used hired labor used in 
excess of 250 mney of it, yet 
these farms employed almost 80 


> 


ngs: of the man-days of- hired 


r used ,during the year. (250 


man-days equals one man-year). 

While there has been an increase 
in the total number of hired work- 
ers, increased 
worker has meant that each is get- 
ting, fewer days. ot work. 


SINCE World War II great 


and the bulk of 


productivity per 


labor pool have traditionally been 
from the minority groups, denied 


jobs in industry, or ‘foreign work- 


| 


: 


ers brought to this country solely. 
to do this work. 


| As far as the growers are con- 


cerned, they prefer this type of 
labor. According to a California 
grower, the qualifications for such 


adjust. themselves to working at 
high speed in the hot sun for three 
or four weeks at a time, leave this 
job, rest for two or three days, 
ona . Bos job of an al- 
together different type again at 
high speed. 

Mexican workers, local and for- 
eign have become an increasingly 
important element in the migratory 
agricultural labor force. e an- 
nual movement of Mexicans from 
Texas to the Midwest sugar-beet 
fields is one of the oldest migratory 
patterns in the nation. In 1949 
90,000 left Texas to seek work in 
other states. In the same year 
Texas legally imported 51,000 
workers from Mexico and it was 
‘estimated that more than 250,000 
from Mexico, without contract 
status, were in Texas. 

Mexican migratory agricultural 
workers also pick cotton in Cali- 
frnia, Texas and Arizona, and. in 
recent years have been moving 
into the Mississippi Delta region. 

Tke migratory agricultural labor 
force in the U.S. is more than ‘a 
million workers, The Mexican 
workers from the U. S. make up 
‘approximately one-half of the 
domestic agricultural with the 
workers from Mexico, they com- 
am risulba re / 
entire agri ral migratory force. 

According to the report of the 
armas e ——— on si nc 
tory Labor, migratory agricul- 
tural force breaks down according- 
ly; 100,000 colored, 150,000 
Southern white, 250,000 Latin 
American (Mexican) 
Southwest, 200,000 contract from, 
Mexico, 400,000 non-contract from 
Mexico. 

In this tation, the families 
of these w ly were 
not included, so that the number 
on “follow the crops” is no doubt 


andidate for U. S. Senator and 
workers are that they be able to Sarpcaier Says sega gh 


| defeating Joe McCarthy, the Re- 


from the! 


elections. The election laws re- 
— circulation of such petitions 

uring the period of the primary 
campaign. Although they had three 
time the number of signatures re- 
quired to place their candidate, 
Fred Blair, on the ballot, after the 


Aug. 13 primaries, when it was ap- 
| parent that McCarthy would be the 
Republican candidate for Senator 
and there was danger he might be 
elected in November, the Wiscon- 
sin Communist Party withdrew its 


did not file the petitions. 


Blair's candidacy for U. S. Sena- 
tor was withdrawn for the purpose 
of contributing towards unity 
around the candidacy. of the Demo- 
cratic nominee for U. S. Senator, 
Howard McMurray in the hopes of 


publican nominee. 


That, in general outline, is the 
role and policy of Wisconsin Com- 
munists in 1946, verifiable by any 
recourse to the factual history of 
the year, | 


10 to 15 years of age working for 
pay in agriculture; and in October 
1950, 315,000 children of that 
age, although October is a school 
month. | 


. * 
THE FIGURES quoted above 
‘show that at least 830,000 migra- 
tory workers are Mexican, and that 
at least 600,000 are from Mexico. 

The U. S. now proposes to “ride 
herd” on at least 400,000 of them. 
The victims of capitalist exploita- 
tions at its worst are to be harassed 
by thosé who just a few months 
ago played the leading role in 
forcing, against the wishes of 
Mexico, an “open door” policy that 
makes available to the agricultural 
empires of the Southwest the free 
8 unencumbered flow of thou- 
sands of Mexican laborers. 

‘It is time for the U. S. trade 
unions to examine the role of U. S. 
capital in Mexico's economy, so 
that they can learn how it ob- 
structs Mexico’s industrialization. 

This, after all, is the way the 
“surplus” pool of labor from Mex- 
ico’s hungry masses will be 
solved. : 

aoe ae also back ago ie 
demands of the domesti 
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THE LOST PARACHUTISTS 


arms fitted with silencers and so 


{Continued from Page 5) 
They were expected to replace 
their American-made documents as 
early as possible with genuine doc- 
uments—procurea by murdering 
the possessors . the documents. 


IT WAS repeatedly impressed 
upon “students” that if they were 
captured they must insist that their 
training had been entirely in the 
hands of a White Russian organ- 
ization and that they had had no 
connection with the American spy 
system. 

Each of the students had to have 
his “morse-handwriting’ sound- 
recorded, so that the receivers of 
the messages they sent from the 
Soviet Union could recognize the 
messages as having actually been 
tap out by a “genuine” spy. 

After their training was com- 
pleted Captain Holliday took the 
recruits to Munich, where, in the 
stores of an American barracks, 
they were fitted out with their, 
equipment — parachute “harness,” 
clothes which bore no marks of 
their origin, false documents, 
maps, code keys, radio set, wads 
of Soviet currency, .gold coins, 


. 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
OBLIGATION 
By Federated Press 
Weeks have passed since the 
Supreme Court decision barring 
segregation in the public schools. 
Only a few more weeks before 
Congress is’ scheduled to ad- 
journ the current session. But 
not one thing has yet been done 
by the Congress toward im- 
plementing the Supreme Court 
decision. No measure is in the 
works to-provide funds for school 
construction, especially in the 
southern states. Until and unless 
such funds are voted, some of 
the southern states will be able 
to plead for delay in fulfilling 
what is now plainly the constitu- 
tional obligation of every state. 
—AFL News-Reporter 
on * 
THE UTILITIES 
BENEFIT 
The Federal Power’ Commis- 
sion, which is supposed to 4? 
late public utility rates in ¢ 
interest of the unorganized con- 
sumers of the nation, is now ac- 
tually boasting how it has speed- 
ed up natural gas rate increasés. 
yaar ey K. Kuyken- 
recently issued a press re- 
lease stating that in the 9-month 
‘period ended March 31,. 1954, 
the commission had di 
of more applications for whole- 
sale gas rate. increases than in 
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on. 
Holliday, who according to both 
men, had a bluff, hearty manner, 
explained cheerfully to them that 
into the points of their shirt col- 
lars had been sewn little ampoules 
of poison. If the worst Came to 
the worst, he said, all they had to 
do was to bite that corner of 
cloth and death would be instan- 
taneous. 
* 

FROM. MUNICH they were tak- 
en by plane to Salonika in the 
company of an American (known as 
“Voloyda”) and another American 
major. In Greece they were: trans- 
ferred to a four-engined bomber 
without identification marks. 

When the time came—after a 
long flight without navigation 
lights and at a high altitude — 
Kudryartsy jumped as _ ordered. ~ 
Yakuta st vacillating in the 
doorway for a time, and one of 
the Americans gave him a push 
that sent him out. Once again he 
had been -“pushed_ around’! 

Then came the og ome They 
started wandering place .to 
place, bitterly conscious of their 
isolation from thé people they saw. 
They gradually exchanged. confi- 


_ |dence.. Both wanted to return to 


their native parts; both came to 
realize Ahat they had been cruelly 
duped, though they did not con- 
ceal from. themselves how much 
of the fault was their own. 

But, before they came to any 
real mutual understanding, each in. 
his own way found excuses for 
not sending back the important 
first ‘message about their “safe 
arrival.” Eventually they agreed to 
bury their equipment, try to get 
work somewhere and to mix with 
their fellow-countrymén, not as en- 
emies but as friends. 

— 

EVEN that decision. did - not 
take the burden of guilt off their 
minds; they realized that - they 
could never be able to look straight 
into the eyes of anyone they met. 
They found temp e ina 
town, and eventually them- 


selves to “make a clean breast of 
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out; w mee expel the nine defendants in this 1g people)ri 
Hi “a a etkt a. Th ted them of|“booming” Delaware Valley, are|searching jeseday We : ‘ 
ws > nena Mpegs Me the indictment. that difficult if not impossible to find,/The monotonous “Sorry The: press calls loudly for action 
rolled into one—was an event of iring” or “We'll let you know,” |jagai irents who “ it” their 
‘ Right now, unemployment y , j@gainst paren permi 

the first importance. is at a high summer peak. About like a broken record for job/kids tq turn to anti-social “solu- 
The first witness for the defense|by force and violence and of con-|120,000 are reported jobless in this|SeeKers- . tions” to their problems. And the 
was Herbert Aptheker, managing! spiring to the Communist| City alone. Local manufacturing, ac- rg? Hyg Agr ofone., streets|Cops have an answer: dog the kids 
editor of Political Affairs, the Com-|Party as an organization having|Crding to official figures, is about|are filled with young people|with prowl cars, mass roundups 
munist Party mon theoretical| such an aim. White referred to the|Cight percent off last year's pace. ing for work -in genter city oP ade especially in Negro 
organ, and assotiate editor of Main-|clause in the Communist Party con-|Layoffs, which hit full scale last/stores, small shops, large factories|and Puerto Rican neighborhoods, 
stream & Masses, left wirig literary! stitution which requires expulsion fall, are continuing and increasing-|? | Kerisin gton a Southwest/mugging the kids and fingerprint- 
ae lof members so acting. | One large plant recently announced|Philadelphia, and in big office|ing them, starting them off early 
| ‘ite interruptions + ‘it is laying off 46 workers per week, Buildings. | With nal” .records. 
by the prosecution Apetheker man-| - 'And ot course low seniority workers,| Plants -that often hire large| Typical of official _———e on 
aged to outline the essentials of| 4? THEKER'S. answer was “No.”| meaning mostly. Negro workers and}numbers of young people during the subject is a recent speech on 
Marxist-Leninist ideas as the Amer-|He explained “The Communist! young people are the fixst to’go. the summer, like Cam ll Soup delinquency in which the police 
ican Communist Party conceives} Party would régard conviction ofj. Exact figures of how many)|™ Camden, were up early/were praised as “an army fighting 
them. He joined that party in I989|thase defendants. as it did of the|YOuth are unemployed aren’t avail-|SP™™g- - an enemy more powerful every 

and has always been an active) 41206 » miscarria : of justice.” He/@ble; @ sad commentary on ‘how| * _ _ {day. 
member, he said, Judge J. Cullen! aid of -other og reaon €!much attention is paid by official|, HOW the school system is mis- summer, especially in 
overruled objections of/7 yg such mistalrlages=itodies to this key problem of our\/€@ding the kids in this situation is/congested areas like North Phila- 
fom Mooney, the Scottsboro Boys,|future- generation. dicated by a recent article in/delphia and South Philadelphia, 
meieony Bisg -_ | But it is estimated by some/2e™r Scholatsic magazine, circu-}you can find literally thousands of 
McBride moved then for a mis- ‘ y lated among high school students, |teen-agers, hanging on street cor- 
‘| trial. since the prosecution's reler:| One pan at * e tobless. “And [hich says under the heading, 'ners, restless, searching for some- 
fence to the 11 Communist Party peop : “You're Wanted”: © : ithing to do, somewhere to go, and 


ia State Employ- 
national leaders cae it he ‘ke frome *S- ee “You're lucky. You'll be entering va course, without the money to 
miracles. it 


the Smith Act in the first Foley) q,;. 41.6 t drop i 
Square til i New Yorkie pee | ayn ee en Alnot anything fil, ris od ie 
.° munication helps develop a jungle 


dieial error, but was overruled by dees 
the court, THE FUTURE isn’t too b . attitude among young people. 
As the National Association for 


White, for the government, de-leither. As the- Philadelphia La , : 
manded that all of Aptheker’s tes-| Market Letter for May, issued by Better -Radio and Television re- 
timony be stricken from the record it: “ cently reported: “. . . murder, tor- 


1 7109 gn ag ih not . Youth are told they are needed to|ture, sadism, morbid suspense, and 
ot pe ‘ar ; : imi keep America strong on the “coldiother fear and tension . . . are sa- 
‘Communist P a mi a mane ' ‘war front.” turating children’s minds to a de- 
&¢S' meetings. This motion was te | As many a young worker isigree never before experienced by | 
wise denied. Ganey declared that| unless employment expands finding out today, the only “mir- any generation. ee 


lit would be the dyty of the jury to — es 
lonce| Weise the testimony of the witness: m © : 
| in the light of the prosecution's con- ge r 


tentions. 


sis Professor John Somerville, of the, ° 
Depumet of Haney « mee! Pl Record Juagled by U. $ 
College New York City, eB oe ecor ugg | y a * 


- ower! that it referred to! Aptheker on the stand. ) By JAMES DOLSEN prejudiced terms that the conduct, tive jurors by Judge Marsh, as con- 
.|of the defendants constituted” such/trasted with the lengthy examina- — 


f PHILADELPHIA. — A : le 
Mel mentary brief filed last aint with}@ danger. tion conducted by Judge Stewart, 
end or AY the U.S. Third Circuit Court off _ In its reply brief the government} whose death had caused a mistrial. 
, Appeals by attorneys for the five|Cbarged that the defense had. not/The slip-shod method of Marsh and 
) his prejudice are shown in the sev- 


, endants in the Pittsb ‘th Objected at the proper time to this 
Irked b Indo b , undies ened that $dir instruction, thus not giving Marsh/eral citations from the record. 
3 y ace attorneys not only “juggled” the}@ chance to change it. However, + 
the defense brief quotes the specific: WHEN defense attorney Bert- 


trial record in their briefs but lied 
PHILADELPHIA. — Republican| similar speech. Fine is all for arm- sheik bnpsrtnnt polnti ‘aieod on| statement of the judge shewing the}ram Edises objected that the ques- 


Sen. James H. Duff of Penna.,|ing the Asiaties to fight each other|the appeal, The brief filed by| Objection had been properly made. tioning was not even beginning to 
addressing the 36th annual state|for the Senslie of te Pemoiceae Thomas MeBride, F ok] Another important. point in the)“really find out .their attitude to- 
convention of the American Legion| Manufacturing Association; his par-|Donner and Ralph Powe. supplementary brief concerns the|}wards the defendants,” Marsh ad- 
in Convention Hall, last Thursday }ticular master. : Whether or not “a clear and pr J summary examination of prospec-'mitted “That is true.” 

(July 23) declared that the Indo- The chief architect of the no- ent danger” exists ‘of the forcible we Re ew OO OREO SEEN SOE EEE NET ENTER NOS 


china war has created for this coun-| torione framneuss of: See 3 
- CG I ) Nelson,|Overthrow of the government, by 
ty “the gravest crisis in all our na-| Andy Onda and James Dokew slog|the advocacy of alleged force and} = WORth Star — * 


tional history. It is not possible,” he| addressed the convention. This violence by the defendants i 

. “ , ; y ats 6 a 

emphasized, “to exaggerate the!none other than Justice Michael A./key question in all Smith Act cases Qn South Street 
gravity of the situation created by|\4,.cmanno of Pennsylvania State/If no such danger is proven to | i ti 

Communism's successful march on Supreme Court, who, like the Nazi|¢xist, there is no: violation of the ' . 


a worldwide basis.” chiefs, makes the extermination of| law 

The U. S. has “poured down the|Commvunists a main aim in life. |. In the Pittsburgh Smith Act trial 
| lt expressed it, $4,957, . ; U. S. District Judge Rae Marsh not, Segregation in the Schools OE 

Duff is therm Hegre nos MUSMANNO e for a reso-|°Mly rsalgigh the defendants’ re- Elmer T. Golla, Deputy Attorney General of Pennsylvania, in 

interests; to whose backing he owes lution—later d—supporting the Quest for a hearing to decide the a letter to Floyd Logan, president of the Education Equality League 

his election as.Govemor (1946-50) Dies bill now. in Congress for out-|ueston eae as the brief charges,| «+ ted that the Commonwealth's approach to the lem of segre- 

and his seat in the U. S. Senate|@¥ims the Communist Party. The] instructed the “jury in the most, gation in the schools will be determined after a scheduled meeting 

justice solemnly inf the dele- with the U. §. Attorney General Herbert Brownell in Washington, 


gates that FBI Chief J, Ede I ohloce a aD, C 
se poarere Supe ine | ay : Tae Ran anaes Kaas peeniet had ostnes to an 
based a misunderstandin | Continued ernor Fine this spring wanting to know what steps state wou 
omg nas Obj that outla wing +m labor ove hr a pee | take to eliminate racial segregation in school districts over the state. 
, pa cid? its te ‘ The letter from Golla said in part: “The U. S$. Attomey Gen- 
; - id TO TOP OFF their disastrous| ©t2! has asked for a conference of State Attorneys: General, to 
THE OTHER Pennsylvania Sen-| } my policies, the lo «| discuss the enforcemert of the recent Supreme Court decision on 
j Edwatd Martin—| Pigeons. to keep track of them.  arecgpceadtr age ar gc tense ge 4m, the subject. You will fully agree it is proper we should wait the 
| “The be oo rite ane coe bo 7 result of that par aon te rather than take immediate action.” 
: mrp & pr B to ory better There is’a state law: in Pennsylvania that forbids naiiaiiin 
ing their ri icket for ; i 
by the Communists themselves in|“ ditions. In this union’ busting| im the schools on the basis of race. The law has been with us 
order to blind. those seeking the se- sli for a number of years. Waiting on the part of Gov. Fine, etc., is 
curity of our country. + aad , | ridisenleiee. ‘ 
A resolution was ' for a , : . ee, 
dy-| state law that d require in- 
by 40/stant dismissal of any e of 


B. 
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for unemployment insurance that Pennsy 


ia workers 
Notice has been given that 


DE 
fcte 


Q. 


i 


“blessings” of free enterprise— 
and that this piece of New Deal 
legislation was therefore a “Com- 
munist plot” to undermine the 
American form of government. 

Today, with the workers havin | 
learned valuable lessons throu 


their struggle for social security, | 


there is no way to avoid this hun-|; 


ger move, because: 

THERE IS A “safety” clause 
in the State. Unemployment Com- 
pensation. Law. which. says that if, 
én any calendar quarter, the bal- 
ance in the unemployment -fund 
drops to less than one and one-half 
times the highest amount paid out 
for compensation during the pre-, 
vious year, then the cut in pay- 
ments MUST be put into effect.| 
. The figures show that at the cur- 
rent rate of payments, the danger 


ip 
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| poration, 


'|Philadelphia CIO Electrical Work- 


ge-cut. ; 
International. Resistance Cor- 
electrical eq t 
mamanufacturers, in sea of 
cheap labor, ran away from the 


ers Union tothe disorganized 
_ (Continued on Page 15) 
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y “less. 

THE FIRST PLACE, it hap- 

to be. profitable for big..em- 
to cut down on their labor 


, while profi 

all-time high, the huge U. S. Steel 
plant at Morrisville, advertised as 
a model enterprise for boosting 
Delaware Valley, is operating on 
With improved 


labor force. 
In the meanwhile, big employ- 
ers resist the demand for wage 


: prices. A glarin 
of this was the refusal of the Phil- 


point will be reached by the end 
Of the year. At that time, pre- 


ther rise in unemployment, total 
yments for the year will be 
$985,000,000. One and one-half 
times that amount is $397,000,000. 
The fund then will, contain only 
$392'500,000. And presto! the cut 
oes into effect. We are asked to 
lieve that this calamity is like 
the law of nature—that there can 


‘co Co. to grant more.than a 5-cent 


an hour increase to its 7,500 work- 


suming even tiiat there is no fur-|ers last month (and then only after 


a militant four week strike), while 
workers in similar industries are 
receiving from 9 cents to 15 cents 
more per hour. 

In the anthracite area, where 
50,000 miners are already unem- 
ployed, the Lehigh Coal and Navi- 
gation Co. closed down its oper- 
ations and ousted another 4,500 
miners rather than pay the scale 
called for in the UMWA contract. 


BUT THE RECORD shows that 
the same Republican big-wigs who, 
stand “helpless” when it comes to; 
raising $5,500,000 to feed the un- 


Philadelphia's old-time Apex 
Hosiery mill locked out its whole 
working force forever by closing 
its plant when its employes. re- 


(ONE 


> ’ ; y - ~ 
el gee 
bade fa aaa x 3 
i, es ae ; 


z] | to the following main conclusions: 


FO ad . 


hae one 


fer Party were: 


jan account of dismissals from Jef- 


lent ‘device to’ dismiss. teachers 
| disloyalty was produced. The very 


of the State Board of Elections at 
Harrisburg show that three minor- 
ity political parties have entered 


Parties running candidates 
against the Democratic and Re- 


; are: 


Covernor—Henry Beitscher, of 
Philadelphia. , 
Lieutenant Covemor — Alex 
Wright, of Pittsburgh. 
| Secretary of Internal Affairs— 
Elizabeth P. Frazier, of Philadel- 


Socialist Labor nominees follow: 
Governor—Louis Dirle, Keesport. 
Lieutenant. Governor — Frank 
Knotek, of McKean, R.D. 1. ‘ 
Secretary of Internal Affairs— 
Thomas Grady, of Philadelphia. 
Designated by the Prohibition 


Lieutenant Governor—Francis I. 
Miller, of Harrisburg. __ 

Superior Court Judge — Charles 
Palmer, of Ridley Park, Delaware 
County. 

Unless withdrawn by Aug.- 30 
‘the nominees will appear on the 
November ballot. However the 


splinter groups have until Sept. 8. 
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State Takes Nelson 
Case to High Court 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Pennsy!- 
vania Sate Attorney General's of- 
fice has filed a writ of certiorari 
with the U. S$: Supreme Court for 
its review of last January's decision 
of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court voiding the conviction under 
the state sedition law of Steve Nel- 
son. 
The appeal freezes the similar 
sedition conviction of James H. Dol- 
sen and Andrew Onda in their pres- 
ent status and ties up indefinitely 
the $50,000 bail involved. Dolsen’s 
appeal is before the State Superior 
Court. Onda has never been sen- 
tenced due to his extremely serious 
heart condition. ‘ 

Both Dolsen and Nelson had 
been given 20 year sentences to 
the notorious Allegheny County 
Workhouse, together with $10,000 
fines and payment of court costs. 
In Dolsen’s case the costs exceeded 
$60,000. 


A request by a state for the U. S.' 
‘Supreme Court to reverse a de-| month.—The Editor, 


under the federal constitution. 

In voiding Nelson's conviction 
the majority decision of the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court held that 
passage of the Smith Act vested in 
the federal authorities the - sole 
power to prosecute for alleged ad- 


ernment by force and violence. It 
was on this ground the state court 
|set aside Nelson's conviction. 


, 


| Special Supplement 


Postponed 


_~— Due to circumstances beyond 
our control the August Ist spe- 
ctal Smith Act Trial Edition will 
be until later m the 


- 
_ 


Unfair, Says ACLU Report 


tory teaching records and there{matically fired for invokin 


|  PHILADELPHIA.—The Greater 
Philadelphia Branch of the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union has 
issued a ne ou and thor- 


ough report sharply criticizing the 
“Sag ia seaal of Education 
or its 


teachers on charges of “so-called 
incompetency.” 

The 26 teachers were purged 
by the board of education over the 
last year for alleged unwillingness 
to answer questions put to them 
by the Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, or invoking the Fifth Amend- 


The report, the first thorough 
analysis + a ba ae teacher 
purge, wi ‘ pu is in pam- 
phiet form and will also include 


ferson Medical College, plus re- 
ports on issues of academic free- 
dom in the Philadelphia area. 
The report on the school firings 
analyzes the. facts, and then comes 


© The teachers were denied due 
competency was merely a conveni- 
against whom. no real evidence of 
méaning of the word “incompe- 


ismissal of the 26 school}; 


process. The technical charge of in-| 


, ere i eer 


Fy..the, 


Mar” s9 Hee giMaos ‘3 iid 


bic Allsthe: 


has been ng evidence that any of 
t communism, slanted 
ings, or tried to prosely- 

tize students or other teachers. — 


ings, which themselves were gross- 
ly unfair. 
Sa vr of yee: includ- 
ing Loyalty Act, do not provide 
the dismissal of teachers be- 


ment to the U.S. Constitution’ be-/¢; 
fore the Velde Committee,,or both. | 


School Teacher Firings — 


the 
Fifth Amendment. The school d 
should have allowed the teachers to 
explain why they invoked it be- 
fore deciding its use rendered them 


vocacy of the overthrow of the gov- 
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THE FINANCIAL ‘scorecboard this week (goal $2,750) has sent $1,750—one thousard'more - 
- ’ c aa — . = — ¢ 4 ' ; ~ t : 
to go; New Jersty, generally one of the first to 


of goeseeggy. © = . _ hit its quota, has sent $3,700 of its goal—little over 
: 50 percent. °- Re he 


Michigan—not a word. ~  One-bright spot: Wisconsin keeps plugging i s, 
on. It has surpassed its $1,250 goal and has hit 


sister; they are very. articulate and very-loud, and = $1,300—so far, the only state that broke the tape. 
_» Midsummer is generally the dangerous time 


so our newspaper is in increasing danger. . on 
We want to remind several states of their for our newspaper: don't let the beat affect your 
judgement. : ‘ ; 


office at New York,.N. ¥.. under the act of 
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By ROB F. HALL : 

AS DR. WALDEMAR WOHLGEMUTS expensive 
automobile loomed up out of the night, the sergeant stepped 
out-of his sentry box and smartly presented arms as the 


AUGUST 1, 1954 
Price 10 Cents 


signal to hait. 

The doctor applied his breaks 
and as the car ground to a stop 
the seregeant peered through the 
window and threw the beam 
of his flashlight on the two. men 
in the front seat. Their obvious 
air of importance, their expen- 
sive clothes, discomfited the ser- 
geant. He cut off his light. 

“Orders to stop all cars, sir.,” 
he said respectfully. “I must in- 
form you that you are now leav- 
ing West Berlin and are enter- 
ing Communist territory, East 
Berlin.” : 

The two men laughed. “We 
know it,” replied the driver. 
“We are going to the Charity 
Hospital in East Berlin.” 

* 


THEY HANDED their pa- 
pers to the sergeant who took 
them into the sentry box and 
noted their names. Dr. Wohlge- 
mut ... Dr. Otto John, chief 
of the office for the protection 
of the Constitution of the Bonn 
government. . . A moment la- 
ter he returned their papers and 
the car sped away into the dark- 
Next morning on the desk of 
Dr. Wohlgemut, his secretary 
found a note, signed by the doc- 
tor, which said in part: “Herr 
John does not want to return 
to West Berlin.” For reasons 
not generally known, the se@re- 
tary realized certain enormous 
igni in the note and be- 


significance 
fore an hour had elapsed its. 


contents were before Dr. Ger- 
hard Schroeder, minister of the 


interior and John’s superior. 


There is no record of what 
Dr. Schroeder subsequently re- 
ported to the harassed Dr. Kon- 
rad Adenauer, chancellor of the 
West German goyernment. But 
one can imagine the turmoil in 


Washington if Attorney Gener- 
al Brownell were to report to 
President Eisenhower that J. 
Edgar Hoover, chief of the U.S. 
sécret police, had quitely de- 
camped to Moscow. 

* 

FOR 24 HOURS the West 
German government, echoing 
the U.S. high commissioner in 
West Berlin, were issuing state- 
ments declaring that John had 
been abducted, kidnapped, 
drugged. But these statements 
were manifestly hypocritical be- 
cause on the desk of the high- 
est West German official was 
the report of the sergeant—Otto 
John, West Germanys counter- 
part of J. Edgar Hoover, had 
gone eastward voluntarily. 

Event followed event in rap- 
id succession. Adenauer called 
a secret session-of his cabinet to 
“examine the political and’ dip- 


lomatic consequences” of John’s 


defection. It was admitted, 
news dispatches said, that the 
Adenauer government, already 
shaky because of its role of 
stooging so@ blatantly for Wash- 


‘ington, faced a “crisis of loss of 


public confidence.” And from 
East Berlin there came reports 
that nine American espionage 
agents had been arrested” and 
more arrests were to follow. 


West German newspapers 
from the start. ridiculed’ the 
painful efforts of the Adenau- 
er government to sell - John’s 
— act as kidnapping. 
Their skepticism was justified 
for within a few hours the 
voice of the former West Ger- 
man secret police chief issued 
from an East Berlin radio sta- 
tion. 

- 


“MY FELLOW GERMAN 
CITIZENS,” ~ John said in a 
clear, confident voice, “Cerma- 
ny is in danger of being torn 
apart forever by the disputes 
between East and West. | 

“Striking action,” he said, by 
which he clearly meant his dra- 
matic departure from West Ber- 
lin, was necessary in order to 
appeal to all Germans to take 
initiative for the reunification 
of their country. 

In West Germany; -he . said, 
the Nazis have again become 
“active in political and official 
life.”. Moreover, Schroeder, the 


ty, promised by the oe 
Britain. to Adenauer, 
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ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


Meet the Nations of the City 


By Joseph North 

I HAVE WALKED’ in 
many cities but none quick- 
ens my blood like the life-on 
a New York street. Yes, 
golden Madrid, in 1937, was 
the center of the world; gray 
and massive London, 1944, in 
the crash of the buzz-bombs 
and the V2’s had the majesty 
of Shakespeare; gleaming Paris, 
in 1945, newly 
liberated by its” 


Santiagode 
Cuba, were 
cities of the 
sun. 

But I am, by 


world are on its streets. 


,’ @2ig 


Pd 
. 
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Statue of :Liberty,: the 


ra 
el 
: 


ee 2 ee waite New 


111} hee 


” 
* 
. 


a% 
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UN Building,. the. Empire State 
skyscraper, and Times Square.’ 
Good. But the wonder, to me, 
of this: city, is the New Yorker, 
all eight million of him. For, as 
Shakespeare said in Coriolanus, 
the city is the people and the 
people is the city. 

* 


ONE OF THESE DAYS a 
friend from the midwest who 
has never been East. will come 
to visit me. I promised to be 
his guide; the barker of the city’s 
wonders. I shall begin by taking 
him to the five great landmarks 
which the thirteen million re- 
gard as the jewels of this city's 
crown, 

My friend will agree with me, 
I am certain, that’ New York is 
a city of cities that are strung 
like gems along the subway line: 


multi-colored cities of an infin- 


s 
: 
“s 


ity of streets. 


I believe it is general -knowl- 


edge that more-Negroes live” in 
New York than in any ci 
Africa; more Jews than in all 
of Israel; more Italians than in 
the Eternal City itself. 

It is a city where you will find 
the Star of David hard by the 
Cloisters with its early Christian 
treasures. And I shall take him 
to the little store-front churches 
Where the 
more «devoutly: 
ie reg 
of the: poor tmare 
horror of hydrogen. war. I shall 
not hide, my friend, the 
tagged cloak of our city.” 


I SHALL take him to the 


city of Harlem, and since he is 


coming in midsummer, he will 


find an entire city on the steps, 
father, mothers, sisters, broth- 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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By BERNARD BURTON 
IN THE REAMS of copy which have been published about the long Senate debate] 
on the President’s Atomic aaa Bill there has been scarcely a word reported about one of 
the most sinister me far-reaching consequences of this measure, The have reported 

3 = : See ee ace Band Re a Bes 3 Sc Se ea the attacks Stal Ada intate ation 

SS : Rais eee RS on the provision of the 
bill which is aimed at gutting 
TVA by authorizing construction 
of a private power plant in TVA’s 
area of operation (see The Worker 
of July 25). 

But "most newspapers have 
either omitted or buried the fact 
that the bill contairs a 
which would actually forbid the 
roman to develop and pro- 

uce atomic power for peacetime| 
purpose. It would require basic 
peacetime production of atomic 


‘Soviets Ope a FA 


A-Power Station 


The first industrial atomic. 
power station in the world was 
Opened in the oo Union 

: of Ministers said the. station 
caa'k oscue o) 5,000 kilo. kilo- 
watts, which is sufficient t 0 pro- 


PAY CUTS of 9% cents an 
spreading through the 


employment. Waiting in his un- 
of New England. 


the Eisenhower _administfation 
projects to create employment. 


: * 
RICH MAN’S TAX BILL 


year in an a 


between the CIO Textile Work- 


Auto Opens Guerilla 


vide ail Gi ite seeds of 04 


average community of 10,000. 
The council said also that work 
has already begun on stations 
ne 


will be a major issue in the No- 
vember eleciions, the CIO de- 
clared. Asserting ‘that the omni- 
bus tax bill soheeieed by the 
House and Senate was “unjust 
and unwise,” the statement said: 


Payton, 
director of the CIO 


southern. organizing 
Textile 


. . 
War Against Union 
By WILLIAM ALLAN DETROIT. 
THE FACTS behind the lockout of 45,000 workers last 


week by the Chrysler Corporation needs telling. The corpo- 
ration provoked the strike by increasing production 25 per- 


coat on the moulding- job in its 
Dodge Main plant in Hamtr 1954 GM captured 47 percent of 
Mich. demanding under pain of/ the ing market. Ford cap- 
fi:ing that those remaining turn|tured 3} -percent of the market as 
ot the increased uction. In| compared to 23 percent during the 
same period in 1953. Chrysler was 


the press building tion 
arbitrarily announced that five- reduced from 21 percent to 15 per- 
cent. The independents, from 11 


minute for 2,000} 
workers be  discontinued.| percent to 6 percent. In this fierce 
This has been a long standing; struggle, Chrysler is attempting, to 


health need won by the workers) keep up like the others by use of/* 
speedup and automation. It also 


ge| locked out 45,000 of its employes , 

for five days and thus saved thou- 
sands of dollars in unemployment 
compensation. 5 : 


CHRYSLER has lost out on the Noting 
war orders, C: E. Wilson, Secre- the threshold of an atomic power 


that reais : gressmen : 
aa the local were mauler neg Defense, Sermicr “te EM stomic energy can Pr oduce — 
this speedup meant more lay- gets Chrysler’ b aah aed 2 eas in virtually limitless 

lan ila ins alt alae ele sho amounts. This, they said, has been 
mt linger ban | made possible by the public ‘in- 
_THIS PROVOCA attitude | tne ea ae se 1 ay (vestment of $12 billion in the 
selling and showrooms are loaded,| |... program. 
t to avoid poyee out unemployment! Rus administration _ bill, 
1 ,;compensation by forcing wild- inted out, would in ‘effect 
pany’s| Cat strikes. Some years ago ett cee 
Hudson Company forced, over 100) 4 ad sine 
unauthorized strikes, saving thou-|¢ “tgp eae 
sands in idle payments. Kaiser 
the same thing at Willow Run 
‘when he was hitting the skids 
“|there. Chrysler is a pastmaster at 
it. 

Another reason for the lockout 
and provoking by Chrysler of its 
workers is that it's one of the ways 
ed | im which leaders of the auto in- 

dustry are preparing for the 1955 
‘contract negotiations. They know 
the workers want that five-year 
wage freeze contract changed. 

The employers now begin to 
to soften up the workers by al 
? | kirids of attacks to — changes 

that will benefit workers, Al- 
ready close to.a quarter of a mil- 
,,| lion auto workers in the nation are 
jobless, with as many more -work- 
ing short work weeks. Some 58,- 

000 here in. Mi have ex- 
hausted their 26. weeks. of Un- 
employment Compensation pay- 
ments.. Negro workers, women 
workers are handéet hit. Sixty- -four 
percent’ of those .on welfare rolls, 

1 those applying are Negros. 

AWCI O- 


000 kilowatts. 
Xi 


I 


“The CIO now looks to the 84th 
Con to correct the mistakes 
of 83rd in this vital area.” 


* 
LABOR MOURNED the 
passing of ae Ernst, 78-year-_ 


wer seoghuntign: whether for 
or industrial use, could be 
produced only by peter power 
eral coll bot at whatever prices 


et sine with. 


energy to be turned over to private 
interests. 

This provision, it was charged 
by Sen. Herbert H. Lehman {D- 
NY), constitutes the “greatest give- 
away of the people's investments 
and right in a fundamental power 
resource.” 


STEEL merger rumors pushed 
up steel shares on the New York 


Stock Exchange to the highest 
since 1929. Bethlehem 


* 


THIS SUPER-GIVEAWAY was 
first disclosed in a Serva report |the 
of two members ‘of the Joint Con- 

essional rope wg Be ao 
Calif.) and Melvin - Price Price (D-Ill). 


cir- 


As fn 1h passed, 

ally 
however, the bill contained con- 
session to the opponents of this 
pi giveaway, which Sen. Wayne 
Morse (ind-Ore.) said would add 
up’ ultimately to $42 trillion. It 


rovided that the government ae 
build power plants for‘use in bom 


factories and that if there is any 

nae power it may be turned 
to civilian purposes. 

This, however, would still leave 

‘th power ex any real civilian power develop- 

hin 9 alte plants. All o (Continued on Page 13) 


Strange Flight of Dr. Otto John 


_. (Continued from Page 1) “ Pg  Apiomena public fig- 
tions.” John continued, “their sentiment’ supports 


unification and peace. 
ent g ee. Gorman policy Unfortunately, the U. S. State 


* 


THE OTHER HAND 
theré was clear evidence that 
the reunification of the German 


that ide ae dee ‘ein 


sociation voted to accept arbitra- 
tion of a wage dispute involving 
one in ag pay for 110 dock- 


: woth 
Chryaler Now workers 
for a drink of water 


magne to know, says there is. 

He. testifies that persons high 
in rkddieees cabinet are Nazis 
or are sympathetic to Nazis. 

Are the people of West Ger- 
many sympathetic to the policy 
of the Adenauer government, 
playing Wall Street's game by 

reparing to serve as the spear- 

for a U.S. sponsored war 

against the Soviet Union? Dr. 

John says there is a growing 

realization that this policy is a 

“blind. alley” and that the Ger- 
man people will reject it. 

-* 

THE PEACE FORCES: of 
the world contend that the major 
threat of World War III arising 
from a resurgent Nazism in Ger- 
many can best be removed by the 

unification of Germany on a 
Soha be ba and neutral basis. Dr. 
— his action and his words 
img ty: im 

n this Re: ige 
Hi eon ch sr lig Rarer 
pre-riit 
and another { ormer Chancellor, 
Hans Luther. Jt is ‘one ‘more in- WS. 


; 


a super- 
uper Eric Ambler cloak and 
dagger tale. The whodunit was 


transformed into its oppdsite— 
debate on what is 


Bi 
i 
fs 


8B 


_| therefore involving Europe's 
and the world’s chances for 


. 
: ' 
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Bishop (5) - pete 
'M \ ‘ " 


Owe 
Giants ys. Cincinnai (11) 1:25 
Colden Reels—Film (2) 1:30 
Camera Three—Education (2) 2 
Italian film (7) 2:30 


_Shakeopeare on TV (2) 2:45 _ 


5) 4: Good for kids . 
es 


(2) 5:30 
Beat the Clock (3) 


7:30 


ss Pace Che oe for Miss 


Movie: Swiss ama Robinson ? 


SUMMER RESORTS 


CITY SLICKER FARM, Jeffersonville, N.Y. 
New! 100-foot natural pool. Children’s 
. Campfires 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 


Tel: Ridgefield 6-6548 


INTERRACIAL 


@ Special Family Budget rates for 
parents with children for season 


|] All sports @ Enteriainment @ Activities 
Planned children’s program fer all ages 


$32-$39 per week - Children $26 
2-day weekend $7.25 . 
Attention organizations: Inquire about 


our attractive rates for picnics, out- 
ings, ete. Request folder for directions 


New Work City office: 205 W. 34 &t. 
Reem 1607, New York, N.¥. Telephone: 
CHickering 4-5685 


mat ———— ene 
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$38—Adults (with this “ad”) 


‘WINGBALE, N.Y.” 


FAMOUS INTEB-RACIAL RESORT 
ON hag on gnne se oe BLUSE 


[ CAMP UNITY 


NOW OFFERS YOU 

1 ® $50,000 CASINO 

® De Luxe Bungalows, Day Camp for 
Children under expert supervisien 


additiens 


OLD : 
_ traditions 


THIS WEEE-END: GRAND OPENING OF CASINO 
Mark Twain's “Captain Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven” 


Dramatic presentation by ALICE CHILDRESS. @ Music by SEGE BOVEY 


RATES $42 - $45 per week 2 Day Weekend $17 


Fer information and reservations write or cali CAMP UNITY, 1 Unien Square 
a> ieee devotees @ SPECIAL GROUP EATES FOR (10) OR MORE 


CAMP LAKELAND 
(ON BEAUTIFUL SYLVAN LAKE) 
_ % NADYNE BREWER and a fine cultural and social staf 


Excellent food. y prepared DAY CAMP for CHILDREN 


ander 
KITZES Special rates: 


 —Fimest Accommodations— $6 to $10 per day 
Por a vacation or weekend that offers a full program of activity—as well 
es—a restful atmosphere, make reservations NOW at— 


CAMP LAKELAND, 1 Union Square West, N. Y.—AL 35-6283 
ALSO: HOPEWELL JUNCTION 6-701 


ee ee 


“BRIEHL’S 


Scenic Country @ Pieasant Infor- 
mality @ Private Lake @ Swimming 
Pree Beating @ Fell 
Indoor and Outdoor Games and 
Sports @ Wholesome Food 


Open All Year 


Reasonable Rates 
Write for Folder 


The Willows Hotel 


Rms sot ets 
TEL. MER. 9014 


ON LAKE ALMO 
Jewish-American. Cusine 
Folk, Square, Social Dancing 
Mgt.—George and Betty ef Bensenharst 
$10 - $20, children (under 12) 


——- 
» an 


A Short Country Vacation Is a Welcome 


Relief ! 


‘But to Really Enjoy it 
nnn’: Miia cat 
THE WORKER & . 
DAILY WORKER 
Follow You On Your Vacation! 
SPECIAL VACATION OFFER 


1.00 
2.00 


BWO WONG oo inc thins 


ai mses NY; ae 


<< 5a caitlin ia ell CO ee ee ee oe | nm 


=e 
| 


g Fifth Ave. Mechanical exhibits—| ‘enced furniture, piano movers. 


fag 


(11) potent 7:30 wif te 


V Stage Show— 


jter a ) 11:10 Specially recom- 
Youth Wants to Know (4) 7:30 
Movie: I. Became A Criminal 


Private Life of Henry VII (4) 
11:15 


TV 
SUNDAY; AUG 1 


Charity Bailey show (4) noon. 


‘| Children 


Baseball: Giants vs. Cincinnati 


(11) 1:55 


rs Vs. a (9) 2 . 
Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 
What in the World—Science (2) 


Youth Takes Stand — 5:30 

Meet the Press (4) 6 

Mr. Peper Wally Cox (4) 7:80 

r —Wally Cox (4 

Toast Town (2) 8 ‘A 

Summer .Comedy Aad (4) 8 

Movie: Tomorrow the World 
(9) 9. Specially Recommended 

Movie: Jeannie (7) 10:30. Spe- 
cially Recommended 

Wooden Horse (13) 11. Special- 
ly Recommended 

Ideal Husband (2) 11:15 


RADIO 


SATURDAY, JULY 31 
Dodgers vs. Milwaukee WMGM 
1:25 
Giants vs. Cincinnati WMCA. 
1:25 
Let's Pretend WCBS 1:35 


5 


Yankees-Baltimore WINS 1:55, 


Adventures in Science WCBS 
3:15 

Memo from UN WCBS. 6:15 

Escape, drama WCBS 8 

Night Watch WCBS 8:30 


Chicago Theatre of Air WOR 10) 


MOVIES 
Man in White Suit and Brows-| 


ing Version (both British), 85th St. Ave. at 104 St. Sat. 1-3 


Trans-Lux. Sat. only 
Man With a Million (British), 


M For Murder, Waverly 
Caspian Story, documentary, 
‘Stanley (new Soviet film) | 
: Them, 8th St. Playhouse, Sat. 
only. Also Jefferson Sat. 
Knock on Wood, Loew's Sheri- 
idan and other Loew’s houses 
The Cowboy, Baronet 
Dead and Westerner, 


‘Charles, Sat.-Sun. 


Lower Depths (French), Thalia, 
= only 


Great E 
| Nignt (both British), Heights—Sat. 


Pickwick Papers ‘(British) Sym- 


DRAMA 
Barbara, 


oh Men. 
Miller 
Carousel, City Center 


TV PROGRAMS FOR 
CHILDREN 


" Adventures of Blinkey 
Kull. Fran School 
Fran and Ollie 


% Women, Henry 


Su 
oe Dink and You | 


Zoo Parade 
OTHER PROGRAMS FOR 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


I Bronx Children’s Zoo, Bronx Park.! 


Daily 10-5; Sun. and hols, 1-5 
Brooklyn Children’s . Museum, 
‘klyn ‘Ave. & Park Pl. Sat. 10-5; 


ilbert Hall of Science; 25th &. 


Fork, Sth 


| 
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IN NEGRO th 


© Powell Blasts ‘Little Miss.’ 
‘Practices were the rule in the 


‘NEW HATE GROUPS ard 
acts of violence grew out of 
racist resistance to the United 


ga- 
a eee a National 


ment of White People and the 
= 


home of H. 
NAACP official, in ‘Sulphur 
- Springs, Texas, was blasted with ~- 
shotgun shells. . In Florence, 
S.C., the racists objected to a 
white minister's sermon urging 
‘| acceptance of Sellachood: In 
Texas the anonymous gunmen 
picked as their target oi tacit Wer teas 
who had presented petitions for 
integrated schools to the local 
school board. 

-~ 


REP. ADAM CLAYTON 
POWELL (D-NY) told a Paris 
conference that Chatearoux 
(U. S.) Airbase in Central France _ 
is called “Little rime 8 | 
by Negro soldiers who-say. 
is the worst post to which ‘hey _ 
have ever been assigned.” Frene 
business in the area of the air- 
base, it was charged, are forced 
to jimcrow Negro and white 
servicemen by arrogant military 
policemen, and no French wom- 
; an will be hired on the post 
who is friendly to Negro sol- 
diers. Rep. Powell is visiting 
Army esta lishments -in France, 
Germany and North Africa. The 
Harlem congressman said he 
will propose ahat the Army put 
“off limits” any establishment 
which segregates. He also said 


| he will ask the French authori- 


LH 


| 


xpectations & Dead Of| 


ties to refuse licenses to places 
which refuse to serve all Amer- 
icans., . . Charges that similar 


Museum of Natural History, Cen- 
tral Park W at 79 St. 

ayden Planetarium—Central Park 
W at 79 St. 1I am. 2, 3, 4,5, 
8:30. Sun. and hols. 2, 3, 4, 5,| 
8:30 


MUSIC 


Army establishments on 


FAIRS one 


wa were denied this week by 


Army offcials. 
CHARLES VERNON BUS 


“14 became the first U nite 


States Supreme Court Negro 


boy page 
so ates in 1789. Young Bush's 


since the court's organ- 


kotha rained snow. the. de- 


more than a year ago for having 
killed a white doctor while fend- 


ing off an unwanted intimacy, 
was granted a new trial this 
week by the Florida Supreme 
Court. “The state — 
ruled that Mrs. McCollum had 
not been 

~ the lower court. 


eh * | 
SHORTS AND PERSONAL- 
_IYIES: The Alabama Synod of 


the Preshyterian Church by a 
narrow vote defeated a declara- 


tion to the effect that “brother- 


hood of all.men under Crist 
(makes) it essential that discrimi- 
nation with regard to race be 
editing. int’ Danek anineed 

ity just y mis 
being welcomed... » Democratic 
national _fommitteewoman Iris 
Blitch, of Homerville, Ga., is 
running for congress from the 
sie District on a platform 

for to 
anti-segregzation ruling of the 
U.S. Supreme Court ... The 
white bus driver who struck 
Mrs. Sarah Mae Flemming in 
the stomach last June when she 
moved too slowly to the rear 
of the bus is being sued for 
$25,000 by his victim 


LEWISOHN STADIUM Concert: 
Annual Rodgers - Hammerstem 
night. Excerpts from Carousel, 
State Fair, King and I, Victory 
at Sea, South acific, Me and 
Juliet, Oklahoma. 


‘OPEN AIR Concerts: Every Tues.'}. 
in Battery Park. 12-2p.m.-Mon.-, 
Fri. in Bryant Park Recordings} 


Noon-2 p.m. Ev Sun. Mon. 
Wed. Fri. Central Park Mall.’ 


Every Thurs. and Sat. Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn 

MEMORIAL CONCERT — Satur-: 
day, Central Park Mall, 8:30 


Eee eee 


Greenwich | 


; 


TYPEWRITERS 
- WANTED 
The DAILY WORKER is} 


MORRIS NEWMAN: 
Auto Radiator Works 


and Sheet merges Works 


Piftdil 


3 Fitri j 


1724 E. llth ST. CA8- 


New: York City 4480 


a fair trial by” 


—_———— 


court ~ 


the . 


~ 


urgently in need of good, 
workable typewriters. Any 
donations -would be great- 


ly -appreciated. - 


Call AL 4-7954 


“FoR SALE 


vero age NOT CRAZY WITH THE HEAT! 
Bu 


with this ad, 


percent! ! Standard 
143 Fourth Ave. (13-14 @t.) Gr 3-7819, 


1 hour free parking or 2 tokens. 
) ‘SERVICES 


— 


(Painting) 


JOB well done: painting 


contractor; Jack 


Rosen—GI 8-7601. Pree estimating. 


MOVING, Gicege, Leng Guano 


Wendell; JE 6-8000. .Day-night. 


MYNIe 9Gk Gs 


TRENTON.—The scope of the sordid Hoffman séondbeh hecllioasd. \het wsaliecble'ielonetes 
that the ex-Republican governor embezzled $270,000 of state ‘funds from the nent Vehicle ee 
in addition to the $300,000 stolen from. state’ disability benefits pee a. 
the new embezzlement were 


Hoffman, while he was motor 
Osborne, hand hired 
vehicle commissioner from 1930 ¢ osing by the state, writing « t Hoff- 
in a padlocked warehouse. 
Meanwhile, a report by Albert; 


istration fees. Radiidd “dedi 


until his ina tion as Governor ae ee rf forg- 
in 1935, control over large eries. Evidence at hand points to 
amounts of driver license and reg- nearly 40 forgeries so far by the 
“Saints and Sinners” Republican ex. 
9 | Congressman, ex-Governor. 

As the extent of Hoffman’s theft 
the state’s money continues to come 

to ii t, with its connection with 
R ican bigwigs, political ob- 
servers. in the state see the Velde 
committee’s invasion of New Jer- 
sey as an out-arid-out attempt’ te 
shove the scandal off the front 
pages, and replace. it with a red- 

iting barrage. At least that’s what . 
Republican leaders, vitally concern- 
ed with the ’54 elections, hope will 
happen. 

But with the Hoffman scandal 
becoming moré and more putrid, 
and with the fight-back movement 
against the un-Americans mounting 


joel Republican plans appear to 
doomed. 


Vote Ship Strike 


HOBOKEN. — More than 
Bethlehem. shipbuilding aad 
voted here last week to authorize 
a strike to win a 2l-cent wage 
hike, and im Si Reser vacation, pen- 
sion and we 

About 125 workers failed to 
show up for work the day follow- 
ing the vote to authorize a strike. 
Negotiations were continuing. 


minded, the N.L.C. quotes James 
Colescott, KKK Imperial Wizard, 
who once said, “The program of 
the (un-American) Committee so 
parallels that of the Klan that it 
is indistinguishable from it.” 

Other leaflets blasting the un- 


Americans were issued by the leg 
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ionists. Blast Velde ‘Probe’ 


NEWARK.—The plans of the un-American Committee, headed by Rep. Harold Velde, to stage an anti-labor witchhunting circus 
re aaa oon Sato: Pinot ition last week. 
unions have already protested the Velde inva~jon, and issued ledillets and bulletins to their members and 
the public. ‘The The CIO is <umored to be considering what action they should take on the un-Americans’ invasion _of the State. 


The i United Elec- 
trical Workers distributed 15,000|Velde’s ~anti-labor record, and| “The Re licans are riddiled|to wake the issue in the elections 
with such as the Hoffman|the phony. issue. of subversion 


leaflets to the public on the streets| pointed out that the witchhunters 
case, ... The visit of the Velde| which doesn’t exist rather than 


of Newark last week blasting the} were out-to win the November 
committee. The leaflets elections for the —— party. | Committee is a desperate attempt) the Re gaat. 2 gedlc ye action 
. es leaflet 


But, it concludes, “It won't 
work. Labor in Detroit and Chi- 
cago sent Velde packing before 
he could pe his anti-union tricks. 
ee hay math at fe 

rite your Congressman—K 
anti-labor Vélde out of, Koop 
Jersey.” 

In Perth -Amboy the Eastern 
Smelting and Refining Council of 
the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
Union, issued the first of a’ series 
of bulletins to its members lashing 
out against the witchhunters. 


After showing why the Velde 
Committee is comming to New 
Jersey the Mine, Mill union bul- 
letin goes into Velde’s Labor re- 
cord—pointing out the anti-labor, 
anti-people’s character of Velde’s 
|\tecord in Congress; The bulletin 
concludes with: 

this 


“Let's give committee a 
SED ose, when they come to 
New Jersey that they won't forget. 
Let them know we want the 
answers to the real payne 
- | that we have before us. ... . No 
political circus, whether run by 


Birthday parties in honor of Gene Dennis’ 50th 
birthday will be held in New Jersey in various parts 
. of the State during August. The parties are part of 
the campaign for amnesty for the General Secretary 
of the Communist Party and all Smith Act victims. 


Th e Case-Howell Race . 


The attack on McCarthy by the Republican 
candidate for U. S. Senate, Clifford Case, isa 
reflection of the wide opposition in New Jersey to 
the menace of McCarthyism. Case felt compelled 
to attack ee ee is not 
confined to independent voters labor and 
liberal supporters of the Democratic Party, but in- 
_ Cludes masses who normally support Republican 

candidates. 

The people’s movement against McCarthyism 
is sharpening divisions within the reactionary, big- 
beanies dlameialiend Republican: Party, and this is 
especially trué in New Jersey. The election of Gov. 
Meéyner and Rep. Williams-last year convinced 
Case and other Republicans that must disso- 
ciate themselves from the stigma of ‘McCarthy, in 
order to appeal to the liberal, democratic senti- 
ments of the voters, if they are to win a Republican 
victory in November. 


While criticism of McC by both Senatorial 
candidates is to be taro labor, the Negro 
people, liberals and ives should keep.their 
eye on the issues, not fall into-the trap of think. 
ing both candidates are exactly the same, that a 
vote for either one is a vote for liberal, progressive 
policies. 

First, neither candidate is fighting. McCarthy- 
- ism. Both criticized McCarthy the man, not the 
“ism. Ag a matter of fact, Case’s statement calling 
for McCarthy's removal from the Senate Commit- 


tee (which should be supported) vigorously defends 


the necessity of such witchhunting committees as 
McCarthy's. And Howell criticized only McVar- 
thy’s “methods.” 

Furthermore, it must never be forgotten that 
Case is the Eisenhower administration’s candidate. 
He is running on a platform of 100 percent support 
for Eisenhower and his policies. Can any trade 
unionist or true liberal support the candidate of the 
reactionary, anti-labor, semi-McCarthyite, pro-fas- 
cist Eisenhower administration? 


The answer to Howell's inadequacies is not sup- 
port of Case the Eisenhower candidate. The an- 
swer is for labor, the Negro pers. small farmers, 
liberals and progressives to elop their own in- 
dependent program, and to put the greatest pres- 
sure on Howell and the Democrats, to force 
to move in a more progressive direction. Gov. 
Meyner, for example, has taken a clearcut posi- 
tion against McCarthyism. Labor and the people 
should demand that Howell identify himself with 
Meyneér’s stand. 

This is the answer for voters who want to see 
a more liberal Congress elected ‘in November—not 
to vote for the Eisenhower supporter Case as 
“even more liberal” than Howell. 

Finally;“all candidates should be pressure to 
speak out against the invasion of the Velde un- 
Americans. The Velde Committee personifies Mc- 
Carthyism. Those who say they are anti-McCarthy 
can demonstrate their opposition very concretely 
by Opposing the Committee's entry into New Jer- 


them — 


Jersey Egg Farmers 


-  |CO ENDORSES 


McCarthy. or Velde, is going to 
cover up the Hoffman swindles 
or is going to keep us from fight-|' 
ing for our union’s program.” 


VELDE “KLAN MINDED” 


In Newark the Negro 
Council, which spearheaded the 
recent campaign which prevented 


mandering Newark voting districts, 
is planning’ city-wide distribution 
of 10,000 * ndflots headed, “Kee 
KKK_Velde out of New Jersey 


As proof that Velde is Klan- 


Labor 
City Hall politicians from gerry- 


‘P| Swimming, Sports, 


is'ative committee UE's Site 
437, and byethe Dura shop com- 
mittee of the e same union. 


Sunday, Sept. 19 
CAMP MIDVALE 


MIDVALE, N. J. 


Gala Labor 
Press Picnic 


Children’s Games. 
All Nations Served 


Feed of 


Walter Reuther, president of the 
CIO and the United Auto Work- 
ers Union, called the McCarthys, 
Jenners and Veldes “evil, uey. cor 
immoral.” Needless to say, V 
has been viciously anti-labor. In 
fact his record in Congress paral- 
lels that of McCarthy on Nabor 
matters. 

Velde is a vigorous defender of 
the Taft-Hartley law. He voted 
against repeal of the act, voted 
for use of a T-H injunction in the 
steel strike, and introduced _ his 


| 


power projects. 
FOR BIG BUSINESS __ 

But Velde’s record is not a 
om ye A negative one. He also 
ely ed for some . like the 
Tide Lands Oil giveaway to. big 
business. And: the removal of the 
excess profits tax on the mono- 
polies. And he voted with enthu- 
siasm~ for . the Hitler-like racist 
bi mess og Act. 
ino g blic bbcary 
bill Velde said: “The basis of all 
communism and socialistic influence 


REP. WILLIAMS 


ELIZABETH. — The Union 
| County CIO Council last week en- 
'dorsed Democratic Congressman 
Harrison Williams, and bitterly 
criticized his: Republican opponent 
CSS ER EO Se Fred Shepard, who is an avowed 


Many. Congressmen . essed) ,, 
amedeenéait ut the price sorted be-| McCarthyite. 

» sagt wehenge grad nad ung Shepard has “the worst: record try. de |sched 
ever compiled by any member of} 


the State Legislature,” accra 


is education of the people.” 


own no-strike bill into Congress 
He accused’ Adlai Stevenson of 


in 1951..He. is pars engaged 
in trying to push Brownell union- 
piateg bills through Congerss} 
over opposition -of the entire 
labor movement.. 
VELDE—ANTI-LABOR 
The chairman of the Un- Amer- 


. to ee 


TOMS. RIVER.—A delegation of 22> farmers, representing 14| 
in my pow “correct this situation,” 
“the 


voted against increasing} 
ployment seme pye ttc? ponents: 


- hit its q 
| - sister; they are very articulate and very loud, and $1,900~s0 far, the only state that broke the tape. 
so-our newspaper is in increasing danger. = = __ Midsummer is generally the dangerous time 
We want to remind several states of their for our newspaper: don’t let the heat affect your 
records, in case they need jogging: Connecticut 


iteenterea 9s secona ciass matter Oct. 22, 1bd1, at te poss 
_ofice at New York. N. ¥. under the act of March 3, 1879 
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By ROB F. HALL 

AS DR. WALDEMAR WOHLGEMUT'SS expensive 
automobile loomed up out of the night, the sergeant stepped 
out of-his sentry box and smartly presented-arms as the 


signal to halt. 
‘The doctor applied his breaks Washington if Attorney Gener- 
al Brownell were to gon to 
ati 5. 


and as the car ground to a stop 
seregeant peered through the President Eisenhower 
ie 4 a Edgar Hoover, chief of the U:S. 


of his flashlight on.the two men secret police, ‘had quitely de- 

ragier front seat. Their obvious camped to meee : 

air importance, their expen- | 

sive clothes,.discomfited the ser- FOR 24 HOURS the West 

geant. He cut off his light. ig | Agocees —— 

. » e US. commissioner 

cco pach cons "ae yearned West Berlin, were issuing state- 

ments declaring that John had 


form you that you are now leav- 
ing West Berlin and -are enter- been — abducted, kidnapped, 


“ing Communist territory, East drugged. But these statements 
Berlin.” 


ae ni 

: cause on the des t igh- 

~The two-men laughed. “We ct ‘West German ‘official was 

know it, replied the driver. the report of the sergeant—Otto 

“We are going to the Charity john, West Germany's counter- 

a part of J. Edgar Hoover, had 
gone eastward voluntarily. 


7 eens tnelt. ge Event followed event in rap- 


pers to the sergeant who took 
them into the sentry box and 
noted their riames. Dr. Wohlge- 
mut ... Dr. Otto John, chief 
of the office for the protection 
of the Constitution of the Bonn 
government... . A moment la- 
ter he returned their pa and 
the car sped away into the dark- 
ness. 

Next morning on the desk of 
Dr. Wohlgemut, his secretary 
found a note, signed by the doc- 
tor, which said in past: “Herr 
John does not want to return 
to West Berlin.” For reasons 
not generally known, the secre- 
tary realized certain enormous 
significance in the note and be- 
fore an hour had elapsed its 
contents were before 
- hard Schroeder, minister of .the 


Dr. Ger- . 


id succession. Adenauer called 
a secret session of his cabinet to 
“examine the political and dip- 
lomatic consequences” of John’s 
defection. It was admitted, 
news dispatches said, that the 
Adenauer government, already 
shaky because of its role of 
stooging so- blatantly for Wash- 
ington, faced a “crisis of loss of 
public confidence.” And from 
East Berlin there came reports 
that nine American espionage 
agents had been arrested and 
more arrests were to follow. 


West German newspapers 
from the start ridiculed the 
painful efforts of the Adenau- 
er government to sell John’s 
vanishing ‘act as kidnapping. 
Their skepticism was justified 
for within a few hours the 


Meet the Nations of the City 


By Joseph North 


I HAVE WALKED in 


many cities but none quick- 
ens my blood like the life on 
a New York street. Yes, 


UN tin yg mag State 
skyscraper, imes Square. 
Good. But the wonder, to me, 
of this city, is the New Yorker, 
all eight million of him. For, as 

said in Coriolanus, 


ity of streets. 

I believe it is general knowl- 
edge that more Negroes live in 
New York than in any «ity of 
Africa; more Jews than. in all 
of Israel; more Italians than in 
the Eternal City itself. 

It is a city where will find 


interior- and John’s superior. 
There is no record of what 
Dr. Schroeder subsequently re- 
ported to the har Dr. Kon- 
rad Adenauer, chancellor of the 
West Cerman government. But 
one can imagine the turmoil in - 


olden Madrid, in 1937, was 
te center.of the world; gray 
and massive London, 1944, in 
the crash of the buzz-bombs 
and the V2’s had the majesty 
of Shakespeare;. gleaming Paris, 
in 1945, newly 

liberated. by its . 

own sons, was 

Prometheus un- 


the Star of David by the 

Cloisters with its early Christian 

treasures. And I take him 

to the little store-front churches 

where the _. pray even 

more devoutly that a just God 

deliver them from the miseries 

of the~poor and: the nightmare 

horror of h war. I shall 

not hide, Sien my friend,.the 

ragged cloak of. our city. 

I SHALL take him to the 

city of Harlem, and since he is 

is coming in midsummer, he will 

. find an entire city on the steps, 

: father, mothers, sisters, “broth- 
- ~ {Continued on Page 11) 


voice of the former West CGer- 
man secret police chief issued 
from an East Berlin radio sta- 
tion. 


* 
“MY FELLOW GERMAN 
CITIZENS,” John said in a 
clear, confident voice, “Cerma- 
ny is in danger of being torn  P, 
apart forever by the disputes bound; Mexico 
between East and West. City, Havana, 
“Striking action,” he said, by  Santiagode 
which he clearly meant his draw Cuba, were - 
matic departure from West Ber- ities, of the | 


sun. ce a 
appeal to all-Germans -to take But I am, by BS Ge 
initiative for the -reunification ®doption, a passionate New 
of their country. Y where the peoples of the 

In West Germany, he said, world are on its streets. 
~ the Nazis. have again become * 
- “active. in ’ and_ official 
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By BERNARD BURTON 


the most sinister and 
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Auto Opens Guerilla 
War Against Union 


By WILLIAM ALLAN - 
THE FACTS behind the 
week by the Chrys 
ration provoked the strike by 
cent on the moulding: job in its 
Dodge Main plant in Hamtramck, 
- Mich. demanding under pain ff 
firing that those remaining turk 
- the increased mae In 
e press building cerporation 
arbitrarily announced that two five- 
minute : for 2,000 
workers d. discontinued. 
This has been a long standing 
health peed won by the workers 
18 years ago. > ~ 


duction, - 

pleas of De 

Joe Cheal vice president Pat 
Quinn that already 20,000 mem- 
bers of the local were unemployed 
and this speedup meant more lay- 
offs. z 


THIS PROVOCATIVE attitude 
of Chrysler Corporation has been 
in operation for some time. Last 
Octo the union took a strike 
vote to beat down the company’s 
speedup moves, efforts to weaken 
the union and worsen conditions 
of the workers. 


A running guerrilla warfare 
against the union has been in oper- 
ation by Chrysler. Now workers 
when they go for a drink of water 
these days of 100 degree heat in 
the shop hear the command “get 
back quick.” Or when they go to 
answer nature’s call they are timed 
and hustled back to work. 


What's. the reason for all this? 
The position of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration in sale of cars and trucks 
is ily declining. The lots are 
filled with more Dodges than any 
ue we history. as ingewnweem is 

ing bypassed Mercur 
of Ford and the Chevrolet of Gen 
eral -Motors. The Chryslers don’! 
get bought. 

IN THE FIRST QUARTER of 
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DETROIT. 


lockout of 45,000 workers last : 
ler Corporation needs telling. The corpo- 
increasing production 25 per- 


cf 
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areyeae 
aut 


: ; 
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auto companies when cars are not 
selling and showrooms are loaded, 
to avoid paying out unemployment 

y forcing wild- 


e 
there. Chrysler is a pastmaster at 
it. 

Another reason for the lockout 
and provoking by Chrysler of its 
workers‘is that it's one of the ways 
in which leaders of the auto in- 
dustry are preparing for the 1955 
contract They know 
the workers want that five-year, 
wage freeze contract changed. 

The employers now begin to 
to soften up the workers by 
kinds of attacks to t chang 
that will benefit workers. Al- 
ready close to a ter of a mil- 
‘ion auto workers in the nation are 


obless, with as. many more work- 
ng short work west by Some 58,- 
000 here in have ex- 

26 weeks of Un- 


9} siater ne “WF ¥ 


of two members of the jolat Con- 
CaitY’ and Melvin 


He (see The Worker 


But ‘most newspapers: have | 
or buried the fact: 
contains a - l 


the 


has already begun: on stations 
ith-capacity of 50,000 to 100,- 


000 kilowatts. 


gressional Committee on Atomic 


made possible by the ‘public in- 
vestment of $12 billion in the 
atom program. 

But the administration © bill, 
the inted out, would in effect 
for id the government from pro- 


such power except for use 
in bomb plants. All other atom 


ducin 


(ind-Ore.) said 


jup ultimately to $42 


: 


ss" * 
PAY CUTS of 9% cents an 
hour are spreading through the 
woolen mills of New England. 
The pay cut pattern was set 
earlier this year in an agreement 


between the CIO Texti Work- 


Woolen Company... 

textile employers have not given 

i a raise in 

years, it was charged by_ Boyd 
. Payton, southern organizing 

director of the CIO Textile. 


Workers vee rcare 


tion of a wage dispute involving. 
$770 in back pay for 110 dock- . 
ers. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tions.” John continued, “their 
conviction that German policy 
has got into a blind alley.” 

* 


ON THE OTHER HAND 
there was clear: evidence that 
the yeunification of the German 
people and the German nation 
was a real possibiilty and it was 
for the purposes of -achieving 
that end that he would direct 
his efforts, he said. 

By this broadcast, in simple 
and straightforward language, 
Dr. Otto John removed the last 
vestige of mystery from what at 
the outset had seenied a super- 
dupet Eric Ambler cloak and 
dagger tale. The whodunit was 
transformed into its opposite— 
a debate on what is 
per the. major issue affect- 


, ‘ing East - West relations and 


therefore involving Europe's 
and the world’s chances for 


- 


position to know, says -there is. 
He testifies that persons high 
in Adenauer's cabinet are Nazis 
or are sympathetic to Nazis. , 

Are the people of West Ger- 
many sympathetic to the policy 
of the Adenauer government, 
playing Wall Street's game by 
prenene to serve as the spear- 
ead for a U.S. sponsored war 


man people will reject it. 
& 
THE PEACE FORCES of 


the world contend that the major’ 
threat of World War III arising 


from a resurgent Nazism in Ger- 
many can best be removed by the 
unification of Germany on a 
democratic and neutral basis. Dr. 
foe ee ee 


he has 


Strange Flight of Dr. Otto John — 


to buy up German public fig- 
ures, public sentiment supports 
unification and peace. 
Unfortunately, the U. S. State 
Department refuses to read the. 
handwriting on the wall. It press- 
e§ forward for rebuilding a sov- 


for in- 


pushed for legislation for rearm- 
ing » Germany ~ despite 
French opposition and British re- 
luctance. . ss ae 
Bsn a major ee of the 
te Department last week was 
its efforts to persuade Britain 
and France to reject a proposal 
made by Moscow that Europe's | 
Big Three—England, France and 
the USSR-—meet with the U. S. 
and 's China in attendance 
on the ef a German settle-~ 
agreé, the issue of a unified and — 


Bere Germany > 3 
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sessesesasaracscceccsessrssecesesesssessseces by George Morris 
‘Meany’s Pelicy: Where 
Is It Taking the AFL? _ 


IF GEORGE MEANY 
were to deliver his “anti- 
coexistence’ speech of July 
19 before an international 


- magien. of right-wing led. 


bor organizations it is not 
likely that he'd get the support 
af any major labor group in 
the world. He : 
would prob- § 
ably wind up Bees. 
with only the HR 
warm applause 
of the labor 
stooges of 
Chiang  Kai- 
shek, Syngman 
Rhee and Gen- 
eral Franco. 
Even _right- 
wing labor 
leaders find it necessary -these 
days to at least declare publicly 
that they favor the peaceful co- 
existence of the countries of 
capitalism and of those in the 
lands of socialism and new de- 


mocracy now counting more 


than 900 million people. 
Judgement day is, -indeed, 
drawing near for the AFL on 
the foreign policy course it fol- 
lowed. The verdict threatens to 
again commit the AFL to the 
isolation doghouse as had been 


the case after World.War I and . 


during and for some time after 
World War IL. 
THE PICTURE is obscure in 
some ways because the AFL 
can always point to a “warmth” 


for it in some. circles of labor 
officialdom abroad where a pe- ~ 


riodic bagful ‘of dollars from 
the Federation, “care” packages 
and other little favors withi 

the power of our labor officials, 
are still warmly appreciated. 
But labor's “Little Marshall 
“Plan” has declined very much 
‘in significance of late because 
it is far outweighed by pressure 
for peace among unionists under 
right-wing leadership—and of all 
the “free” world people—that 
can no longer be diverted, ca- 
mouflaged or confused. Con- 
sequently, of late we have seen 
a strong trend among those 
abroad whom the AFL leaders 
lovéd to speak of as allies, to 
shift to a path of negotiations 
with the Soviet Union, admis- 
sion of Peoples China into the 
UN; expansion of trade with the 
socialist countries and a recog- 
nition of at least as much as 
Churchill states publicly—that if 
the perspective is not war then 
it must peaceful coexistence. 


Let’s take a look at some of 


the labor organizations abroad 
that some years ago placed 
themselves under the AFL's di- 
rection in all-out support of 
U. S. foreign policy and for the 
formation ‘of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions as an international]! front 
for that policy. 

To start with let us take the 
West German trade union and 
Social Democratic Pa lead- 
ers, whom the AFL heads class- 
ed as their staunchest allies. Last 
week's conference of the Social 
Democrats in Berlin must. have 
inflame AFL tempers to futy. 
Max Bauer, the Mayor of Ham- 
burg and other open American 
agents, were “overwhelmingly” 
repudiated by the conference, 
reports the New York Times. 
The speeches were marked by 
“strong neutralism,” “pacifism” 


and “thinly-lisguised hostility to. 


the United States.” 


can. come of repeating it and it 


‘McCarthyism. 


1946 by 5,300 votes. TheCommu- 


ment in 1 


many “did not lie in the sharp- 
cing of slat cdamead’ cohteds 
he resolu O reports 
the Times, deplored the failure 
| of the Western powers to give 
consideration to. Molotov’s pro- 
posal at.Berlin for a Europe- 
wide security system (including 
the rang’? for a 
sumption of negotiations on 
basis of that al of the 
Seviet government. In AFL lan- 
puage, this is a “pro-Soviet” 
e. 
* 

IN BRITAIN the pressure for 
peaceful coexistence has reach- 
ed-the point that even Clement 
Attlee, head of the British La- 
bor Party is touring Peoples 


By ELENA MONTENEGRO 


[HERE was little secrecy 
about it, and the goal was 
clear. “We are going to. get all 
of them out of the country," 
said . Immigration Director 
Herman Landon in Los Angeles. 

And with jeeps and airplanes, a 
“command headquarters” and de- 
tention barracks( the largest man- 
hunt in the history of the South- 
west opened July 14 a coordinat- 
ed government drive to deport the 
Mexicans who have come to the 
U. S. seeking work. ? 


The other side of this intiote 


China. The unions there can | 
hardly be slower on the issue | 
than Churchill who raised a | 
rumpus: in the United States by 
dec he is for coexistence. 

major federation of la- 
bor in Japan (SOHYO) despite all 
the AFL's agent Richard De- 
verall has been trying there, 
has re-elected a leadership on | 
the -basis. of a strong stand for 
peaceful relations and trade 
with the USSR: and. Peoples 
China and repudiation of U. S. 
policy. - The - convention of 
SOHYO, even repudiated a can- 
didate for top office who took | 
a. “neutralist” stand. And even | 
“neutralism” is a top crime in | 
the AFL book. 

In face of this trend in the 
world, Meany, speaking on the 
day the Indochina peace agree- | 
ment was headlined, shouted | 
against what’ he terms the “ap- | 
peasement” policy in Washing- | 
ton and he resented the spread 
of the “propaganda of coex- 
istence” throughout the world. 
He swore the AFL would never 
go for coexistence. He present- 
ed no ‘other alternative. It 
takes. no great imagination to 
draw the conclusion that war is 
the only real afternative. When 
the Korea truce was signed, 
Meany ‘hastened ‘to broadcast 


the charge of “appeasement.” | ™ te, 


He did the same on the Indo- 
china truce. 
* 


SOME. AFL leaders never’ 
learn. Last year when they 
(Continued on Page 12) 


was dramatically stated by Flor- 
re pee val, Popabe } candi- 

te of Mexico's r Party, at 
a political ‘rally in Tijuana on June 
7. He said: “Two and one-half mil- 
lion farm workers were sent to the 
United States like cattle.” He 

ight have added that at least 
half of these have been rounded 


up “like cattle” and deported. 
Moreover, that those who do se- 


cure work in the U.'S. are treated: 


“like cattle,”. living for the most 
part out in the open and work- 


ing from sun-up to sun-down for!’ 


peonage wages. 
The irony in the situation is that 


while millions of Mexico's farm 


workers are lured into U. S. agri- 
culture, Mexico, still mainly. an 
| agrarian country, has to import 
‘food and other agricultural prod- 


| ucts from the U. S. 


. | 
TODAY in Mexico two million 
peasants, about 40 percent of the 
economically - active agricu 
pulation, either have no land, 
ave less than one hectare (ap- 
proximately two and one-half 
acres of arable soil, or have no 
— to — the — they have. 
ereas during the presiden 
of Lazaro Cardenas land was he 
‘ing distributed to the landless, 
(Continued on Page 14)) 


Mexican-American agricultural workers awaiting transportation to jobs in the fields. 


By FRED BLAIR : 
MADISON, Wis. 


A POLITICAL myth is- 
often circulated today among 
people who oppose McCar- 
thyism,. That myth has often 


been proclaimed by anti Mc- 
Carthy fighter, William Evjue, edi- 
tor of the Madison, Wis., Capital 
Times, who said: “Sen. McCarthy 
is in the U. S, Senate today as the 
result of the manipulations of Com- 
munists.” This myth, first proclaim- 
ed in 1947 by Mr. Evjue, is “be- 
lieved by many people and has al- 
most achieved the status of an 
axiom. through constant repetition. 

However, an examination of the 
facts about the 1946 elections in 
Wisconsin will. prove that this 
story is simply a myth. No good 


also promotes division in the ranks 
of those who appose McCarthy and 


Of course, such a political myth 
would not have ‘been able to walk! 
so.far and so widely if its creators 
had not provided it with legs. The 
two legs given this myth are, (1). 
“McCarthy defeated. LaFollette_in 


nists must have furnished those 
votes”; and (2) “Communist influ- 
ence in the Wisconsin labor move- 


considered a liberal. His record was 


Death of a Myth—That CP Backed McCarthy 


If these two legs are knocked out, McCarthy by over 20,000 votes and function in political campaigns 


from under this myth, it falls to the 
ground and cannot-ravel any more. 
Recourse to the facts does pre- 
cisely that. 

* 

EXAMINE the facts about the 
Wisconsin 1946 election campaign, 
and some things conveniently; 
“overlooked” come to light after' 
eight years. 

1. The vote for the U. S. Senate 
in the primaries of Aug. 13, 1946 
is as follows: 


McMurray (Demo.) _..__- 62,361 
LaFollette (Rep.) 
McCarthy (Rep.) 


Knappe (Soc.) _....._. - 3,673 

The first fact “overlooked” is that 
there was a third candidate in the 
GOP column, Perry Stearns, who 
got 29,605 votes. This means that 
LaFollette lost, NOT simply by 
5,300 votes, but by 5,300 votes 
plus 29,605 votes, or 34,905 votes. 
The second fact “overlooked,” is 
that Mr. Stearns in those days was 


the kind that would. appeal to ex- 
actly the of people who would. 
favor LaFollette over McC ; 
Those who voted for Stearns would, 
in their majority, undoubtedly have 
voted for LaFollette if the contest 
were limited to LaFollette against 


' 


McCarthy. ) 
id. Steams, NOT. fun, 


gone on to be reelected in the"tinal| 
elections. -The Stearns vote un- 
doubtedly came from people who) 
could not stomach McCarthy and 
yet wished to register criticism of 
LaFollette. 


2. The second argument, that 
Wisconsin. Communist, were. main- 
ly responsible for Wisconsin labor 
not supporting LaFollette in 1946, 
is as unfounded in fact as the first 
argument of McCarthy's “5,300 
margin. ~ 

Directly following the 1946 prim- 
ary election, Laurence C. Eklund, 
political. writer for the Milwaukee 
Journal, a shrewd observer of the’ 
Wisconsin scene and a man whose 
oppositon to Communism can be 
documented for many years wrote 
an. analysis of the elections in his 
newspaper. Eklund stated that 
there was “resentment against La- 
Follette for leading his progressives 
into the Republican, rather than 
the Democratic a last March,” 


Eklund wrote: _ 

“That is the key to labor's de- 
fection, and LaFollette cannot ex- 
plain it-away by describing his la- 
bor Communists. . . . 


in, the 


here for 12 years did not lift a fing- 
er for LaFollettte. They favored 
uniting all liberals in the Demo- 
cratic Party and would have sup- 
ported him for reelection as a 
Democrat. They felt he went Re- 
publican just to save his own job 


|and that he had deserted the cause 


of liberalism. 

“This suspicion was strengthened 
by publication in the Milwaukee 
Journal of the letter of Sen. Robert 
A. Taft, Ohio conservative leader, 
to Lester J. Bradshaw of Milwau- 
kee in which Taft revealed a close 
political kinship with LaFollette. 

. icuously absent from the 
LaFollette labor dinner . . . -was 
Peter Schoemann, chairman of the 
Labor Committee. From a political. 
point of view, Schoemann is per 
haps the most powerful labor leader 
in Wisconsin. In labor circles here 
. » - labor leaders insisted that they 
just got tired of being ‘shoved 
around by LaFollette. a 

“It is-considered certain that the 
United Labor Committee will sup- 
port McMurray we McCarthy.” 


ANYONE: who makes an‘ hon- 
est examination of -the circum- 
stances surrounding LaFollette’s 
defeat in 1946 cannot. afford to 


overlook the position taken-theu by 
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SUNDAY, AUGUST 1, 1956 


THE HEADLINE said jit differently, depending on the ical opinions of the edi- 
tors. The Daily News said it defiantly: “We Down Two Red Planes.” The New York Times, 
writing a defensive editorial in big type, said: “U. S. Rescue Planes Fired Upon, Down 


Two Red Craft.” The Daily Work-| © yeas : 
er put it succinctly: “British Accept more frenzied” and have pressed 
Peking Apology But U. S. Navy Chiang Kai-shek to step up his in- 
Downs Two Chinese Planes.” vasion plans. | 
The sequence of events, already|P The question which the P wre 
revealed in these headlines, was 
that a British airliner, flying over 
or close’ to the Chinese island of 
Hainan, was shot down by Chinese 
planes with a tragic loss of nine of|_. 
its 17 passengers, three of the 
casualties being U..S. ‘citizens. In 
Peking, the i government 
promptly offered the British gov- 
jernment an apology and revealed 
a willingness to pay financial com- 
pensation for the loss of lives and 
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HELL-BENT FOR TROUBLE 


EVENTS in the China Séa last week have again point-. 
ed up a significant difference between the attitude of ouir 
own government and that of Britain and France, both to- 
ward China and toward. the issue of war and peace. 
Following the tragic incident of the destruction of the 
British skymaster by the Chinese, the British accepted the 
obviously sincere Chinese apology and ordered its planes 
to fly a course distant from Hainan. But the U. S. govern- |property. The British plane, Peking 
ment dispatched aircraft carriers, destroyers and swarms of |explained, was mistaken for a 
fighter planes to invade Chinese waters. Chinese nationalist bomber. ! 

Actually the U. S. Navy was looking for trouble, not * 
survivors, and it found it over the Chinese island of Hainan | IN LONDON, the British gov- 
where U. S. planes shot down two Chinese patrol craft. eset va Rats apology = 
_ ‘Fhe British were obviously not happy at U. S. frenzy |HPo be tae wea 
in allegedly defending British interests. They regarded |ordered British commercial and 
the U.S. policy as “impetuous” and the French similarly | navy planes to fly a course well off 
commented that that the display of “nerves” by the U .S, |from Hainan to avoid similar inci- 
was adding to the risk of a new war. dents. 

‘ ter Bes But in hans a was an 

THE OPINION of the British and French, who have |ieued’a statement about Chinese 
at their disposal the same information which is in the hands oe. ar Restagon ae. 

“a : two its four aircraft 
mf - ar aeke ought to be pondered seriously by the | Pete mow in Seuthdnsttde-Asion 

As the Chicago Daily News declared editorially July | €2tst,'0 the sree of Hainan, oe 
27: “If it looks to Europeans as if the U. S. were hell-bent 
for trouble on a big scale, it may be because somebody in 
ithout trouble 


Seeeeeeeceeeteeerereseeee t*eeee eee rteeseeceseceeetoe 


to protect British 
and planes. Let Britain 


Wayne Morse (Ind-Ore) 
ae that.a “war clique” 
Republican party was try- 
to drive us into war with 
| The Washington corre- 
spondent of the Providence Jour- 
nal said that war ny was led 
by Sen. William land (R- 
Calif) and Admiral Arthur W. 
_ |Radford, chairman of the joint 
chiefs of staff, and. that they were 
proceeding on the plan to involve 
the U. S. on a “preventive war.” 
It was Admiral Radford who or- 


. Calriers into the 


9:30 a.m. July 26 and four U. S. ; 
fighter aircraft flew over the 

inese port of Yulin. Thirty 
minutes later 12 U. S. planes flew 
over Lohwei, on Hainan, and at- 
tacked two Chinese patrol air- 


SS 
1 


5 
e 


. 
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the thinks the principal U. S. ob- 
| jective must be the downfall of 
+Communist China, even if it takes 
imany years. ‘The New York Post 
lof April17, 1953, quoted Radford 
as saying he “believes war with 
Red China is virtually inevitable.” 
Do these events mean that the 
i“preventive war’ crowd, the “war 
clique” which believes in “inevi- 
table war” has taken ever the con- 
duct of U. S. foreign policy? 


Com on. Decline 

Between 1940 and 1952 work- 
‘men's compensation payments in 
the U. S. declined from 0.72 per- 


craft, shooting them down. An- 
other two U. S. planes dived to 
|strafe two Polish merchant vessels 
but fled when a Chinese escort 
vessel fired back in self defense. 


the plane incident. : 

The uence of the Penta- 

: action was what might have 

The truth of the matter is that a world Set eee 

makes the Eisenhower administration feel unhappy and |“*,* wn Oy eemeene oe 
forlorn. As the Chinese People’s government pointed out, 
at a time when world tensions are easing as a result of 
agreements reached at Geneva, the U. S. State Depart- 


raiders off Hainan, the shooting 
[ies Paes ater | ee Cee The U. S. vocation - came, 
ment and the Pentagon are frantically seeking to preserve 
the pretext for their “policy of strength.” 


planes attacked the Americans, ac-|_ ~. at Sa , 
Peking said, “at a time when there 
We think that the American. people, especially the 
trade unions, ought to speak up now to President Eisen- 


ers called for “national unity.” 
Dulles issued more threats and the 
Pentagon dispatched more aircraft 


cent of total payrolls to 0:57: per- 
cent, 3 


to save their ‘policy of strength’ 
from dismal AY ey a become: 


In Congress GOP leaders solemn-|. cio, thr holding of the 
hower, demanding that we take our war ships and planes 


ly declared that the “hour of peril” | ~ ow * he TF ¢ 
had arrived and Democratic ee -| vwahemiah. said Peking, “in order 

out of China's waters, and negotiate whatever differences 
we may have with Peking at the conference table. 


REMEMBER IN NOVEMBER 


WITH SENATE PASSAGE of what Sen. Wayne Morse 
(Ind-Ore) described as the $42 trillion atomic giveaway 
(see story on page 2), Congress now enters the last lap in 
the rush for summer adjournment. It is a period which 
is fraught with grave perils for labor and the people of this 
nation, as the history of this 83rd Congress has amply dem- 
onstrated. : 

The record of this session of Congress ought to per- 
suade labor's millions of one point above all others. That 
is that not the slightest dependence can be placed on the 
official Democratic Party leadership to fight the GOP’s 
ea or of giveaways, takeaways and out-McCarthying 


The vote on the atomic energy plunder bill was the 
latest. confirmation of this. The official Senate leadership, 
led by the minority leader Lyndon Johnson, of Texas, sided 
with the Administration to put the bill over. The result 
was that 13 Democrats voted for the bill, with 25 against. 

IN SLIGHTLY Jess blatant form a similar doublecross 
by top Democrats took place on the vote for the Rich Men's 


tax bill on the housing measure which all but destroys pub- 


lic housing. The tax, em beta atomic energy bills are 
now either in or emerging from joint House-Senate con- 
ference. As in the case of the housing measure, indications 
are that the result will all be on the side of the giveaway 
crew. 
) Requirin 
anti-labor 


declinin 


immediate. attention now are the Brownell 


reduce 


tad yr 


that th 


the people are 
Yn Est ee oe 


Carriers. - 

i » AND IF _— wasn't provocation 
enough, “a Civil Air Transport air- 
liner (U. S.) defiantly bearing the 
Chinese Nationalist left For- 
mosa... and a CAT official said it 
would fly over the danger zone.” 
(N. Y. World-Telegram, July 27). 


Admiral Felix B. Stump, U. S. 

Commander in Chief in the Pacific, 
unwittingly shed some light on the 
incident during a press conference 
at the Pentagon Monday. Air force 
men on the carriers in the Pacific, 
he said, are under orders to be 
“quick on the trigger, a cleaned-' 
up version of the old injunction “to 
shoot first and ask questions after- 
wards.” 
- “In other words,” said the ad- 
miral, “You don't have to wait and 
get your head blown off before you 
shoot back.” 

The belligerence of the admiral 
was not, however, matched by the 
British whose loss had been great- 
er. What, asked the Manchester 
Guardian, were armed U. S. planes 


for survivors of a British plane 
“There's an undertone of feeling,” 
UP’s London correspondent cabled, 
“that the Americans have been too 
impetuous.” 

BRITISH moderation contrast- 
ed sharply with Pentagon belli- 
gerence although both were in 


possession of the same facts. It is 
well. known, as New York ‘Times 


[POINT OF 
ORDER 
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doing off the Chinese coast looking’ 
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FEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


© British Out of Suez 
° U.S. Wants Israeli Bases 


THE WORLD movement 
against colonialism recorded a 
victory last week when the Brit- 
ish government ‘signed a prelim- 
inary agreement with Egypt 
ending Pp of military oc- 
cupation the latter country. 
The agreement provides for 
evacuation of the last -of the 
80,000 British forces from the 
Suez’ Canal “zone within 20 
months with a proviso that with- 
in the next — years Britain 
may reenter Egyptian. territory 
if a third nation attacks Egypt, 
US. Sta e Debates showed 

. S. State ts 
mixed reactions to the Anglo- 
Egyptian negotiations, fearing 
the repercussions from an anti- 
imperialist victory, yet hoping 
to exploit for the interests of 
Wall Street the British retreat 
from Egypt. It is speculated 
that the State Department was 
instrumental in formulating the 
clause under which British 
troops might resume bases in 
Egypt, for such Western bases 
play a key role in Washington's 
anti-Soviet plans. 

* 


THE. U, S$, State Department 
reportedly moved last week to 
compensate for the weakening 
of Western military in 
Suez by securing Israeli consent 
for U. S.-British bases in Haifa 
and other Israeli cities. This 


would mean Israeli’s inclusion in 
the State 


t's Middle 


discuss the draft of a 


U. S.-British anti-Soviet alliance. 
Kayhan, influential Teheran 
newspaper, said Zahedis stand 
was the “first step in the repu- 
diation of the principle of neu- 
trality in Iran’s foreign policy.” 
* 

SOUTH KOREAN dictator 
Syngman Rhee addressing the 
U. S. Congress on a Washington 
visit Wednesday said the Ko- 
rean armistice ought to be de- 
clared dead and a buildup start- 
ed for an armed attack on North 
Korea, thus reopening the Ko- 


- rean war. He asked Congress for 


U. S. air and naval support for 
the South Korean army for his 
planned invasion of North Ko- 
rea. He also demanded financial 
aid to double the present South 
Korean army to 40 divions with 
“air and sea strength in propor- 
tion.” 
> 
THE NEW Guatemalan dic- 


tatorship, imposed by U. S. dol- 
lars and arms, anno res- 
cindment of the land reform of 
the Arbenz New Deal govern- 
ment under which 60,000 land- 
less peasants. had received 
farms. The — _— further 
expropriation t ig estates 
and ordered peasants who had 
received acreage to return them 
to their former owners after the 
current harvest. 


. 
SECRETARY of State John 
Foster- Dulles met during the 
week with British and French 
ambassadors in Washington to 


oii a "Geb. 


~ ote 2° 


the 


rince ot Peace 


sion with placards reading, “Marx| - 


EVANSTON, ILL. | 

TO THIS CLOISTERED 
college town, men and women 
are now arriving, bearing on 
their shoulders the weigh 


many of the problems of the 
world, 

These are the several- thousand 
delegates and visitors to the great 
gathering of the. World. Council 
of Churches. which takes place 
here from August 15 to $1. 

A -leader -of this 48-nation 
church council, Dr. W. A. Visser 
t Hooft of the Netherlands, pic- 
tures these delegates as troubled 


: By Carl 


seemingly insoluble problems.” 
“We do not know how to es- 
lish among nations,” 


ternational social justice, or how to 
- Overcome the disunity of the 
church. 

“Caught in such blind-alley sit- 
uations, we are in danger of be- 
coming defeatists.” 

die . 


IT IS TO MANY OF THESE 
problems that the two-week ses- 
sions of Protestant clérgymen will 


: 


t of 


4 


| 


‘tian dogma, the assembly's pro- 
gram includes these topics: 

“Social Questions—The Respon- 
sible Society in a World Perspect- 
ive”; “International Affairs—Chris- 
tians in the Struggle for World 
Community”; “Intergroup Rela- 
tions—The Church Amid Racial 
and Ethnic Tensions.” . 

Already indicated are a number 
of stormy sessions and bitter de- 
bates on many issues. Said Dr. 
Harold A. Bosley, pastor of the 
“host” church, the First Methodist 
Church of Evanston: “We do not 
go into this meeting with the con- 
viction that we can get unanimity 
on issues that are splitting the 
human family into warring fac- 


“living in a world ofitiens.” 


Dr. Bosley predicted a majority 
and minority position on most 
topics. The controversy has in fact 
already broken loose before the as- 
sembly has opened. 

From this Catholic Archdiocese 
has come a barbed attack by Cardi- 
nal Stritch warning that “the faith- 
ful of the (Catholic) church are not 
permitted to attend” sessions of the 
assembly—even. though Catholics 
have attended previous World 
Council functions as observers. 


In addition, a rump organization 


be addressed. The main theme of) has been formed under the name 
the session is “Christ-The Hope of the Intemational Council of 
of the World.” But far from lim-| Christian C‘-urches, which is ex- 
iting its scope to matters of Chris- pected to picket the Evanston ses- 


orld 


‘ 


: 


Is Not Christ,” and “The World 
Council Helps Communism.” 
* 


THE American Legion in this 


Ya 
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area has unloosed similar blasts: 
against the assembly. The Legion 
is suspicious of the’ véry idea of 
delegates coming -from other coun-' 
tries. Its attack was not limited to 
expected delegates from the so-call- 
ed Iron Curtain countries, but also 


* f C ; , 
pt ach 
- “i 
ye" 3 ee 
~ 
“Na 
ia 


took in delegates from Sweden and 
the. Netherlands, includin 
A. Visser "t Hooft. 

The clamor is expected: to be- 
come even louder as such figures 
as Bishop C. Bromley Oxnam and 
possibly the German Pastor Martin 
Niemoeller come into focus as as- 
sembly speakers. 

Dr. Paul G. Macy, who is active 
here with the preparation of the 


assembly program, predicted that) 


the gathering will become a 


target 
of “witchhunters.” ! 

He sounded a plea for under- 
standing of delegates “who live in 
countries where it is precisely as 
ir table to be known as a s0- 
cialis it as it is to be a Republican in 
Evanston.” 

The assembly’s advance spokes- 
men were busy trying to condition 
the press to the idea that the views 
of the U. S. State Department will 
not necessarily be held sacred in 


g Dr. Ww. ; 
i 


Many of the Euro delegates. 
are — to denounce the 
Dulles-Eisenhower program as en- 
tirely un-Christian and_ war-like. 

* 


AFRICAN’ delegates have. al- 
ready pointed out here in pre-as- 
sembly i 
testant 
in fighting Malanism as immoral, 
jimcrow in the churches of Amer- 


. a ° ¢ °. ad 
} ey 7. * F i<_ -* 


The session of the assembly will 
have an interested world-wide au- 
dience. Many of the delegates will 
bring here the problems of their 


|}own congregations, problems in- 


volving the contradictions between 
the teachircgs of Christ and the un-~ 
Christian behavior of the guardians 
of a dying social order. 

Leaders of the World Council 
such as Dr. Bosley express confi- . 
dence that this gathering will take 
a forthright position on peace. 

“The churches of the World 


oreign} Council are strongly opposed to 


having abetted colonial- 

i vialism and will ques- 

tion whether it is Christian to make 
economic aid conditional upon mili- 


| 


these sessions. 


tary cooperation. 


any preventive war and to no- 
tion that a war between East and 
West is inevitable,” he declared. 

“We must accept and attain 


| peaceful co-existence.” 


— 
—_— 


MOSCOW. 


WO. Russian. “displaced eal 


persons” who had been| 


drifting aimlessly for about 10 
years, found themselves drift- 
ing down to Soviet soil, at- 
tached to parachutes. - 
_ When < ae icked -themselves 
up they started taking ‘stock of 
their possessions, ment 
ical. 
Their 
ical 
most modern m 


ferent. 


Their first “du 


foregoing and later 
from the long, deta 
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what was going on in each other's Z ee 


‘head. ‘They could not, at first, 


shifted from one German P. O. W. 


full) camp to another, until, when Hit- 
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ler was finally defeated, he 
found himself‘on the western bor- 
ders of Germany—this time in the 
hands of the Americans. 
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THE OFFER made to Yakuta 
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ts Went Home 


ee er was suggested to Yakuta that his 


anti-Soviet conditioning process 
began. More and more: overtly, it 
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: | 
‘and ‘become a somebody.’” 


s \organization, Baidalakov, appeared 
& ion the scene and talked to the 
& |Russian D. P.s. He spoke as a 
Fe jlover of his native country 
j: |was “deeply saddened by the suf- 


one way of escape from hardships 
which were killing off many of the 
D. P.s was to “take up active work 


The chief of a White Russian 


who 


f=. = ferings of his poor fellow-country- 

ee MeN. 
4 == schools for “active workers” that 
; “2 had been set up in Western Cer- 
‘imany and persuasively appealed’ 


: ee oo that he had a cravin 
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He © referred 


to certain 


times as Igor Sergeyevich. On an 
American army shooting-range 
nearby he was given lessons in 
parachute jumping and in marks- 
manship. | : 
From there he was taken to a 
house in another resort on the 
Tegernsee also near Munich where 
he met his future partner, Kudry- 
avtsey. | 
Kudryavtsev was only 14 when 
the Germans invaded his part of 
the Soviet Union, -Like Yakuta, he 
had his spell in a labor gang .in 
Morocco and went through the 
same spy schools. Only rarely did 


for recruits. 
Baidalakov and othe?s whom Ya- 


sian” character. Later the ‘connec- 


Yakuta admitted quite frankl 
for drin 
which he 
plied by Baidalakov helped to 
rs him to become a “recruit” 
which Baidalakov said 
run by his ion. 


te Germany 


he hear scraps of real facts about 
conditions in the Soviet Union— 
from camp-mates, who had re- 
ceived letters from friends at: home 
or had managed to hear broadcasts 
in their native tongue from their 
native land. | 
“The Americans,” he said, “kept 
telling the D. P.s about the ‘awful 
things’ that would happen to them 
if -t returned to the USSR, 
le would have gone 
it had not been’ for - this 
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P. labor, so 
Yakuta was concerned, seemed to 
be largely in the hands of White 
Russians, and another emigre, 
direv, who had control of the “sup- 
plies” to Africa and South Amer- 
ica, sent Yakuta to Morocco. 


‘in his statement, “what all 


he -heinll: 
White Russians wh 
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“You can’t believe,” said Yakuta/ 
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Mr. Welch reminds his fellow- 
Americans that the Fifth 
Amendment is a key protection 
of every American’s right to be 
considered innocent till proved 
guilty. | , 
-* “Any lawyer will tell you,” 


writes Mt. Welch, “that the Fifth _f 


Amendment was -never intend- 
ed to serve as a confession of 
guilt . . . It was added to the 


Constitution to protect the inno- 


cent ... No matter who invokes [a 


the Fifth Amendment it. stands 
in our Constitution as one of the 


guardians of our liberties. It is. | 


for all men to use. Guilt will have 
to be proved in other ways, not 
in a-way reminiscent of the 


medieval dungeons.” 


MR. WELCH’S. worry . that 


McCarthy has “eroded . . . faith 
in the Bill of Rights” and the 
Fifth Amendment is based on 
reality. ~ 

The harsh truth is that it is 
not only McCarthy who seeks 
to subvert the American Con- 
stitution by his theory that si- 
lence about one’s. political opin- 
ions before his Committee con- 
stitutes “guilt” of some kind. 


Attorney General Herbert | 


Brownell is a leading enemy of 
the Fifth Amendment's protec- 
tions which permit every Ameri- 
can to refuse to make himself 
“guilty” of something by testify- 
ing against himself when the 
Government has no evidence of 
any kind against him for any 


wrongdoing. 
In its hunt for new thought- 
control victims against whom it 


of wrongdoing, the Department 
of Justice and the various witch- 
hunt committees have been en- 
raged by the fact that many 
Americans have been protected 
by the Fifth Amendment. 
Thought-control victims have 
refused to “name names.” They 
have been protected by the 
Fifth Amendment from falling 
into the trap of facing a “per- 
jury’ prison term because they 
denied the lies of hired FBI 


informers. 

But Brownell, whose effort to 
license trade unions under the 
guise of hunting “subversion” 
was blocked in the House Judi- 
ciary Committee temporarily by 
AFL and CIO protests, has now 
Succeeded in getting his “Immu- 


and. approved by he House Judi- 
ciary —— This is 2 
new danger confronting ci 
liberties in Congress. 

* 


UNDER THE BROWNELL 
Bill, the government would have 
the power to force any witness 
to leave the protection of-the 
Fifth Amendment by granting 
him “immunity” from prosecu- 
tion because of any ‘testimony 
he might have. 

Thus, the innocent victim 
would have to become an in- 
former and “name names,” or 
give any other information 
about his private beliefs, poli- 
tics, etc., or go to jail for “con- 


we 
is is a Federal machinery 
for getting wholesale jail sen- 
tences against dozens, scores, 
hundreds, or even thousands of 
Americans against whom the 
government does not have the 
slightest evidence of any kind. 
‘It-is the very lack of evidence 
against the Communists, and 
progressives of all kinds which 
makes his “Immunity Bill” nec- 
essary, Brownell told the House 
committee. He wants to trick 
subpenaed witness into jail in or- 
der to “make a record” of “anti- 
Communism” for the November 
elections. a 


MANY AMERICANS shave 
become alarmed at this Brow- 
nell move to cancel the protec- 


«tions of the Fifth Amendment 


which is taking place with the 
help. of McCarthyism’s sneers at 


has no evidence of any deeds (Continued on Page 13) 
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NAACP Turns to Fight 
Against RR Jimcrow 


LEGALIZED ancrow came to many states in the South under cover of the “sepa- 
rate coach laws.” Negro passengers under these laws were herded (and still are) into the 


front coach by the carriers. Here they shared seats with the conductor, who in almost 


li } ] hi oe fice” . : 
et ees wade 3 Seldom interstate commerce was patently|tacks the practice of refusing to 


cinders thrown by the illegal. serve such passengers in station 
pe pelle Ph made a ne ini Now the National Association restaurants or to allow them seats 
these coaches -Jess than tolerable.|for the Advancement of Colored |in so called “white” waiting r 
For years, and especially fol-|People and seventeen compiain-|in terminals. 7 
lowing World War I, the Negro;ants (one of them white) are argu- * 
press regularly ran articles de- ing before the U, S. -Interstate}) MOST OF THE complaints 
scribing the horrors of travel in|Commerce Commission for a ruling |grew out of trips in connection 
what was called “cattle cars.”|which will require the railroads|with the work of the NAACP. An | 
Many fights against these cars have to change their. present policy of example is that of A. S. Crisholm 
resulted in a few changes. Negroes honoring the jimcrow laws of one and Warren Stetzel who were 
"won the right to- sit in railroad ,State in other states. The brief |separated during their trip from | 
dining cars. Campaigns in ‘north- containing the NAACP complaints |Mobile, Ala., to Jacksonville, Fia., | 
ern cities stopped the practice of and prover for rélief was filed with'on Jan. 18, 1952, to attend an 
. 4 ee Crow . . 
oa tidiok mma eae” 8. ag Ne- ‘tends that the 11 defendant -rail-|2ssassination of Mr. and = Mrs. 
can ride from Chicago and ‘toads are guilty of violating the | Harry T. Moore. Stetzel is a white 
New York unsegregated to south- Commerce Clause of the Consti-;man and was | barred from the. 
ern destinati ‘tution and the Fifth Amendment)‘colored coach” when his Negro 
te to the Constitution, | companion was forced tq take a 


THE SMALL GAINS came} In addition to attacking jimcrow Segregated seat. 
after’ decades of ‘struggle, despite seating for interstate passengers O0 | c. “ Tenite San Francisco RR tg 


= a segregated rave: in the ‘tailroads, the brief. also at- Louisville. and Nashville RR Co.,' 


*|Southern Railroad Co., Sante Fe: 
RR, Texas and Pacific RR, Atlantic 
Coastline RR, Missouri, Pacific, 
Seaboard Airline RR, Kansas. City| 
Southern Line. Otter defendants: 
are, Union News Company, of New | 
York, operator of the restaurant 
in Richmond’s Broad Street Sta-! 
tion, and Richmond Terminal Rail-' 
way Co., operator of the Broad 
Street Station. aes 
The case against railroad jim-! 
crow is of the. follow-u of 
the May 17 rulings against | 
segregation. It is interesting to’ 
| mt é note that the U. S. Supreme Court 
: , : | i school versed an 
(There will be a full account of the life and times of Mrs. Terrell 
! pian "9 ‘WORKER:) *. a ment $s ye sate pa a PRE AS 
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 FUNEBAL SERVICES for Mrs, 
in Washington, D.C. Mrs. Terrell, a native 
3 born in 1863. Educated at Antioch = 
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the ICC on last Dec. 14. It con-/NAACP meeting protesting ‘the|- 


THE WEEK IN 


CIVII 


+ ing ; 


LIBERTIES 


© That Dinner for Roy | : 
® Seek Bond for Pattersen 


BILL MAULDIN, the GI's 
favorite cartoonist in World War 
II and current president of the. 
American Veterans Committee 
urged other veterans’ organiza- 
tions to withdraw. their-sponsor- 
ship of a testimonal dinner to 
McCarthy's man, Roy M. Cohn. 
Mauldin described the dinner, 


| scheduled for Thursday night in 


New York, as a direct blow at 
Sen. Charles E. Potter (R-Mich) 
doublé amputee vet who intro- 
duced the resolution calling for 
Cohn’s removal from the staff 
of the Senate investigating com- 
mittee. He said no vets organiza- 
tion should support Cohn or 
McCarthy after their attack on 
the Army. 


TESTIFYING as a “friendly 


was a — of ee 
Party. venera ucator 
appeared as a defense witness 
in the SACB case against the 
National Council for American- 
Soviet Friendship. Another de- 
fense witness, Dr. Ernest W. .- 
Burgess, professor emeritus of 
sociology of the University of 
Chicago, testified-to his own ac- 
tivity in the council and declared 
that he knew the organization 
was not dominated’ by the Com- 
munist Party. ‘ 


ATTORNEYS for William L. 
Patterson, imprisoned Civil 
Rights Congress leader, last week 
appealed to Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Robért H. Jackson for his 
release on bond pending appeal. 
Patterson is serving a 90-day 


witness’ before the Jenner Sen- sentence in Danbury federal 


ate committee, considering pro- 
posals for new procedures for 
con 
Joe McCarthy defended one-man 
committees and denied he had 
been unfair to witnesses before 
his own witchhunting group. In 
the course of his testimony Mc- 
Carthy asserted. that former 
Municipal Court -Justice Doroth 

Kenyon was a “Communist 

which Miss Kenyon promptly 
denied in a statement to news- 
papers. . 


PROF. ROBERT MORSS 
LOVETT, former governor of 
the Virgin Islands, told the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board 


| that FBI informer Louis Budenz 


lied when he testified that Lovett 


rison for contempt arising from 
is failure to name CRC contri- 


ional committees, Sen, ~butors as demanded. by Internal 


Revenue officials. 
* 


THE QUINCY, Mass., school 
board by a vote of four to three, 
discharged Charles Chase be- 
cause he refused to renounce 
Communism. But many citizens, 
including .editor of the local 
Patriot-Ledger are not sure that 
justice was done. 

re 
ATTORNEY General Brow 
nell’s anti-labor bills were de- 
as “weapons of a police 
state’ by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers in the Aug. 1 
issue of The Advance, union 


newspaper. 


THE WEEK IN - NEGRO AFFAIRS 


© New Hate Groups in the South 
® Powell Blasts ‘Little Miss.’ 


NEW HATE GROUPS: and 
acts of violence grew out of 


racist resistahce to the United 


State Supreme Court May 17 
ruling against school segrega- 
tion. South Carolina followed 
Florida in organizing a National 
cout of Wine. Pegi ood to 
ment ite 

W. Ridge, an 
NAACP official, in Sulphur 
Springs, Texas, was blasted with 
shotgun -shells. In Florence, 
S.C., the racists objected to a 
white minister's sermon urging 
acceptance of brotherhood. In 
Texas the anonymous 

picked as their target man 
who had presented petitions for 
integrated schools to the local 
school board. . 


‘REP. ADAM CLAYTON 


(U.S.) Airbase in Central France 
is called “Little Méississippi© 
by, Negro soldiers who say “it 
is the worst post to which 
have ever been assigned.” Frenc 
business in the area of the air- 


base, it was charged, are forced . 


to jimcrow Negro and white 
servicemen by arrogant military 
policemen, and: no wom- 
an will be hired 
friendly to 
diers. Rep. iti 
establishments in France, 


gressman 
propose ahat the Army put 

“off . limits” any establish 
which se 


miywn visidia yo wel” 1.4) babaseocce: fat nom axivde aciitweh were BO 


Army offcials. 
, * 


CHARLES VERNON BUSH, 
14, became the first United 
States Supreme Court Negro 

page since the court's organ- 
ization in 1789. Young Bush’s 
Ba 5E ag raised anew the de- 
mand for appointing Negroes to 
the federal judiciary — district 
judges throughout the country, 
to the U.S. Court of Appeals. 
in Washington, and to the Su- 
preme Court bench, itself. 

* 

MRS. RUBY McCOLLUM, 

the Live Oak, Fia., 


ing off an unwanted intimacy, 

granted a new trial this 

by the Florida Supreme 

The state~ high court 

ruled. that Mrs. McCollum had 

not been given a fair tfial by 
lower court. 


« 


SHORTS AND PERSONAL- 
ITIES: The Alabama Synod of 


tes. He also said i 
French authori- 


ia. being ‘sued fis 
hie, victun | 
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OKS like two pennant races, and no fooling. Back in 1949 I remem- 


* 
4 
“s we = 
: ns 
. « 
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ber seeing fhe Yankees beat-the Boston Red Sox on the final day of the season to win the = 


pennant dowa in_ Phiadelphia. 


aaah ” 
ce ee ee What 


way or anythi e it, but ‘it 
sure looks tke the Yankees. and 
Cleveland are- going to. go din 
_ dong down to the wire in 
American, and the Dodgers and 
Giants ditto in the National: If 
you eliminate the Chicago 
White Sox, the only other club 
with: a chance in either league 
a hard luck club this year. with 
key injuries rocking and sock- 
ing them, the following possibil- 
ites exist for World Series: 

Yanks. vs. Dodgers (again!) 
/Yanks vs. Giants 

Andians -vs. Dodgers 

Indians vs. Giants 
"The last named, between the 
two now leading as July comes 
to an end, would be the an! 
series. between teams whic 
have never met before, though 
the Indians and the Dodgers 
haven’t tangled since 1920, 
which is not exactly yesterday 
in the world of the split atom. — 

oe 

A LOT of people will be sur- 

rised if the Yanks are actually 
ten. They just fell into the 

habit of expecting the champs 
to yawn, stretch.and breeze past 
the opposition when the time 
comes. They think this can go 
on forever, even though Phil 
Rizzuto is nearing 36 and his 
arm is shot, and even though 
oung Don Mossi and Ray Nar- 

ki start putting pitching sub- 
stance behind the hard-worked 
Cleveland Big Three for a 
change. 


When the Indians came te 
New. York a week ago leading 
by half a. game, Yankee fans 
looked for the usual of the past 
five years. In fact, the NY Daily 
News, which is the biggest if 
hardly the best paper in the 
whole country, opened its story 
like this: 

“The White Sox have been 
disposed of and the Indians are 
next in the Yankees’ inexorable 
drive to their sixth straight pen- 
nant.” 

Larry Doby, who hit three 
homers in the series, Al Smith, 
who murdered the Yanks at bat 
and in the field, Rosen, Avila, 


> 


On Aug. 1, 1953, two runaway 
races were already well shaped 
up. .Here’e how the standings 


L, Behind 


34° _- 
42 8 
4i 9 
48 ll 


5 pee 
39 Se 
42 9 


ao 


Hegan and the rest apparently 
did not read the News as they 
battled tooth and nail for two of 
three. The Indians, mind you, 


- did it against the well rested 


top Yankees three of Lopat, 
Reynolds and Ford, and did it 
despite a gruelling series in Bos- 
ton in which curfew and rain 
resulted in two ties and forced 
a doubleheader which used up 
Feller and Lemon, two. starting 
possibilities. And did it despite 
the loss in the first game of 
George Strickland, the shortstop 
who has ended the talk of Cleve- 
Jand’s. weak defensive infield. 

There is an old canard among 
some sports columnists that the 
Indians don't have guts, that 
they choke up and fold before 
the Yanks, get scared. Paul Rich- 
ards, White Sox skipper, in New 
York, bluntly called this what it 
was, buék, said the Indians had 
never folded before, but the 
Yankees had been the better 
team. Don't even try askin 
the Indians what THEY thi 
about this slander, which at least 
in s@me cases has ‘malicious 
overtones on the varied makeup 
of the Cleveland club. 

* 


THE YANKS are far from 
through. Obviously. How can a 
club with solid stars like Berra, 
Mantle, Woodling, Noren, Bauer 
and the up and coming Carey 
and that’ deep pitching be 
figured through, even though it 
is no longer the CREAT team of 
the ‘a. cod of DiMaggio, Riz- 
zuto, Reynolds, Raschi etc. 

It's a team which can well 
win its sixth straight pennant, 


then join a group clustered round a radio to hear the Dodgers win the 

Cee Nt 
A Difference 
A Year Makes! 


but only after a bitter scrap 
with the Indians, with whom 
they now stand 7 and 7 after 14 
bitter games, And it knows that 
if it’s going to win itll have to 
do it on the field; that the club 
which came into the packed 
and roaring stadium late in July 
to fight the champs to a stand- 
still and better, are not going to 
faint away at the sight of the 


New York ‘uniform or. the mem- . 


ory of past seasons. 


A lot of people are surprised 


that the Indians are making 
their most determined bid this 
year,; when the Big Three of 
Lemon, Wynn and Garcia is not 
quite up © d standards:and with 
castoff” names_ like Philley, 
Westlake, Wertz dotting _ the 
lineup. This is not a great club 
with stars right down the lineup 
from top to bottom. But Al 
Rosen and Larry Doby consti- 
tute one-two punch, Beto Avila 
is an improved Alistar second 
baseman and Al Smith a not vet 
appreciated addition ‘to the 


. power, speed and defense of 


this club. That solid core, plus 
the defensive abilities of Strick- 
land, Hegan and Philley and the 
deeper pitching at last, have 
sleds a difference. As the Yanks 
are discovering. 


IN THE OTHER LEAGUE, 
when the Giants swept the 


Dodgers six in a row and pulled 


out 744 es in front, some 
thought it all over. But baseball 
is a game of team momentum 
too, and everything comes out 
in the wash of the long, long 
season. : 

In the game Monday night 
when the Dodgers snapped the 
Sal Maglie spell with a rousing 
9-1 victory to cut the margin te 
3 games, everything seemed 
turned around. When they had 
met before, the Gidnts were 
scorching hot, the relief corps 
was locking everything up re- 
lentlessly, Dodgers were off 
balance and stumbling. Now 
the momentums were in reverse. 
The Giants had lost their last 4 
out West, the Dodgers had 
pulled the miracle finishes at 
St. Louis. Jackie Robinson, a 
‘useless big out in the previous 
series, whacked a double, two 


CLEVELAND STAR Larry. Doby, shown sliding into second 


ry 


after a double, is a key man in the Indians’ drive to end the Yankee 
dynasty. Twenty-nine year old Larry, who has rocked Yankee pitch- 
ing for six homers at the Stadium this year, has matured into the top 
defensive centerfielder m the loop as well as a 100 rbi slugger and 


great base runner. 


eK 
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singles and alertly called a balk 
on Wilhelm. A new bat in the 
rack, Amoros, clipped Maglie for 
a single and triple. The Dodgers 
were running and driving and 
forcing throws and Giant mis- 
takes. 
On the other side of the led- 
ger, Lee Grissom was too tired 
from the early drive to relieve 
this night and Wilhelm was wild. 


And Willie Mays, only human , 


after all, did not blast the ball 
out of sight every time you 
looked. 

However, nothing was proved 
yet, one way_or the other. Five 
defeats ina row for the leading 
Giants was serious but hardly 
fatal after the record they had 
built up. Like a good ter 
with a big early lead, they 
could afford to drop a few 
rounds. For your memory, the 
Yanks last year lost 9 in a row 


at one stage, and yet won the 
pennant going away. 

There are going to be: some 
hot times ahead, in both leagues. 
As for these vital face to face 
meetings, there are still nine 


left between the Dodgers and | 


Giants, eight between the In- 
dians and Yanks. 


OUT OF SEASON 


took the mound against the Dodg- 
ers Monday night, with a look 
around the field you could have put 

quite a football backfield. 
Giel, All American triple threat 
standout at Minnesota, Al Dark, a 
gréat back at Louisiana State, 


Jackie Robinson, a great one at ~ 


UCLA and Duke Snider, who 
starred at Compton Junior College 


iving up school for pro-° 


fessi baseball. 
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Assignment U.S.A. : 


Meet the Nations of the City 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ers, and he shall see them, in 
shirtsleeves, talking of every- 


thing urider the sun, laughing,: 


crying, and he will see a father 


wealth and poverty, 
take him, as I went first 


ide the Stock 


=& 


- 
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cate 
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the street into 


e3 
i 


Park -averiue. 


to Broad and ~* 


trading is on . 
see fortunes greater | 


~ to Columbus Circle, or 
opulent apartment- 
‘than she walls of . ‘affairs of the Big. Leagues and of 


Washington are debated over a. 


Gnto the dark: late egg cream. We will 


canyons of Seventh Avenue 
where the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chines rest like eagles in their 
eyries; or I shall take him along 
West street on the waterfront 
when the stocky men of all ages 
shape up in the mornings, stand- 
ing before the foreman’s cold 
forefinger for the day's, work, 
their hooks in their belts. I shall 
take him to Long Island City 


where he wilk see endless miles 


of factories. _ ) 
And since he is a young man 


I dare say he will want to see 


Ebbetts field, the home of the 
fabulous Dodgers, or the vast 


stadium of the Yankees or where 


the Giants play. 

And should he want to hear 
the talk-of New. York, I shall take 
him to the ancient park of Union 
Square, at dusk, after - work, 

the disputants 
tter yet, 
to the bars in the neighborhoods 
or the candy. stores. where the 


Cc 
just. stand and listen for there 


: OF. 


come to know a man; by work- 
ing with: him, living at his side, 
through the years, to see him .in 
his adversity and in his fortune. 

X can only describe the city’s 
soul to him as I have seen it, 
for he would have had to spend 
his years on our streets to under- 
stand. How can one know New 
York of today who did not stand 


on Union Square that bright dav 
of March 6, 1980 when the New 
Yorkers marched down the 
streets from all the pouaes, 
armies of the hungry, until they 
numbered more 100,000; 
and who did not see them when 
the mounted police drove into 
them; and did not see them when 
they marched nonetheless on the 
fortress that was City Hall, de- 

ite the bristle of machine gun, 


e roar of armored motorcycles, — 
‘ the clatter of ‘horses’ hooves. 


Who can know New York 
who did not see its sous and 
daughters choose Ben Davis 
twice to its City Council, who 
did not hear Cacchione’s voice 
booming on the street-corners of 
Brooklyn; who ca nknow this city 


who did not see its Mayor La- - 


Guardia tear through the streets 


in his fireman’s helmet or speak, | 


in his odd, treble, 
for the vision of the New Deal? 


they came out of the ghettoes. 

And I shalt tell him of the 
times when knights like Walt 
Whitman and Edgar Allen Poe 
walked these streets, when Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, the t of 
the Nineties, wrote his rds 
of New Fortunes and described 
a street-car strike where an im- 
migrant socialist gave his life 
for his city, his people. 

Nor will I hide from him the 
tragic fact that our city fathers, 
today, send the bulldozers to 
devour our past, tear down our 
cultural shrines, like Mark 
Twain’s home; that the homes of 
other great New Yorkers, from 
the times when Jefferson . and 

Hamilton walked our downtown 
streets, are neglected, forgotten, 
and life is, measured as though 
it is an investment bearing eight 


CRIMES 
INCREASE | 
IN N.Y. 


Crime in New York City in- 
creased in 1953, an annual Police 
Department report submitted to 
the Mayor by Commissioner Fran- 
cis W. H.. Saturday showed. 


Highest percentage increases were 
in narcotics violations, juvenile de- 


ee Pong and arrests for book- 
g- 


The ‘Commissioners re port 
showed traffic accidents involving 


both injuries and fatalities also 
rose in 1953. Crossing streets at 
other’ than crosswalks accounted 
for the largest number of fatalities 
among children, with deaths  at- 
tempting to cross from behind 
parked cars second. © 


Deaths of pedestrians struck 


group of traffic fatalities. 


Engineers 


Salaries for engineers are Jevel- 


| ing off. A. study by the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology showed that — 


When Giant bonus boy Paul Giel - 


while crossing at other than inter- - 
‘tsections formed the largest single 


is a world here to learn, fe : w Deal 
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By ELIHU S. HICKS | 
CGREENBURGHLN . Y. 


WHEN THE HOUSING! 


authority: first suggested build- 
ing a state-aided 


‘ect to replace a slum in this| asve 


Westchester County town, it 


' The tightly packed N oa 
ss april tl er Soe 


with a $2,200,000 state subsidy, 


a 
ad 


e 


te 


Hes 


ifacts and rang Brg 


™ loud } 


gouged, crammed, degraded condi- 
tion oO 
woman from the League of Wom- 
en Voters read the resolution of 
her organization presenting the 
roject; 
a Negro. widow pleads for the 


— “although I am not tea 
to miove into it”; a Negro 
leader of. an interracial home- 
owners association told of the 
threats from the Ku Klux Klan 
when he moved into the rye 
years ago; representatives of other 

tions declared 

ject. 


had walked out. 
_ 

THE TOWN BOARD then 
eonvened to vote on the question. 
The vote was announced after a 
number of amendments and res- 
olutions were rejected, as 3 to 2 


up your jams, jeilie 


his people; a quiet white) - mie i 


By JO LYNNE f 
FORMERLY the home- 


But if you have a home freez- 
er, you can freeze fruits and 
berries without and make 
anl pre- 
serves in cool weather without 
loss of flavor or juices. In 


SELES 
ip 


asps - 
Them (Leaflet No. 365), a new 
Agriculture _ Dept. publication. 
Single copies are free on re- 
quest to the Office of Informa- 
tion, Agriculture , Wash- 
ington 25 D.C. The le: was 
B posers in reply to hundreds 

uests for such information. 


note that entomologists regard 
w as beneficial. The reason 


seemed to be the welcome answer. . : 
It soon becomes clear, however, |*2¢ face of these insults Town Su- 


that there were forces which were! Pervisor Edward H. Innet later 


determined to block the proposed|°ongratulated them. " 
140 unit low-rent project. | _ 


| esate finished, the will 
FIRST THE CRY of “socialism” 
was raised: The Housing Authority 
was trying to destroy “individual 
initiative” and destroy the “free 
enterprise’ system. The opponents 


cilman Pats 
three recorded a 
announced that his vote 
idle aye and 4 Ege ee in- 
te to support 

Councilman Sicevené ented on| 
the Council to reconvene so his 
vote could be recorded correctly 


| 


i 


: 


ition had 
the town was 


bi 
1 


protecting 
other damage. Yet the care 
100 million valuable. acres of 


pproval as Grant Rey- 
, NAACP leader from the 


of the project—representatives of 
well - to-do homeowners’ groups, 
‘and some white families living 
near the proposed project site 
began to think up more objections: 
The project would cause over- 
loading of the drainage system, 


rose to 


man 


Overcrowding in the schools; it 


would usher in an invasion of 


As the su ers of the project 
, & new picture of 
Greenburgh took shape. A white 
presented 900 names on a pe- 
tition, collected in a few days; a 
Negro preacher exposed the rent 


tions. However, it seemed that the 
democratic majority of the com- 
munity had prevailed and the proj- 
ect would built. Besides 140 
housing units, the victory showed 
a new and healthy unity of the 


Negro and white residents of 
Greenburgh. 


— Pitfalls in Bu ying a House 


By AN OHIO WORKER 
DURING the last few years 
about one million homes have 
been built per year in the 
U.S. A. A goodly share of these 
buyers are ple in their late 
20's and early 30’s. Uncle Sam's 
war veterans have been given 

“preferential privileges” such as 
smaller down payments and 
sometimes as much as one-half 
percent less interest charge on 
their mortgages. 

, Some of these new home 
owners have been steadily em- 
loyed and tend to sneer at class 

td and are even inclined. to 

look down on labor unions. 

According to past records of 

business cycles, they will wake 

up later. Under our economic 
systemsthe slump cycle will be 
repeated and would have beea 
here before this except for the 
boom in military production, 
which «these same Owners pay 
for through income and oth 

taxes. Most of these owners 
will lose their homes to the 
banks and loan associations be- 
cause, for various reasons, they 
fail to meet rong! acon pga 
tract payments. However, us 
voniidae the lucky few who 
avoid the countless tragedies of 


will well earn the “saved” ex- 


penses. 

YOU CAN BUY this $16,500 
home with a down payment of 
$3,500, getting a $13,000 mort- 
gage. You can pay, exclusive of 
taxes, $70 per month. Add for 
taxes on one-eighth of the 
$16,500 value, $298.32 per year. 
Thus you are g out each 
year $840 plus $298.32, a total 
of $1,138.52—plus fuel, water 
tax etc. If. you keep these 
to the minimum of $200, you 
will need. $1,338.52—an average 
of $111.83 per month. 

Front this total $650 goes for 
interest (at 5 percent) on your 
$13,000 mortgage which grad- 
ually decreases slightly, f6r, of 
the $1,338.82, only $190, is ap- 
plied to reduce your $13,000 
debt... 

Let us assume that you are 
one of the few who carries on 


that has not changed hands 
many times. You sit down and 
do some figuring. You have paid 
in interest on the $18,000, mort- 
gage $12,593.93. Exclusive of 
taxes, fuel, repairs, insurance 
etc. the house has cost you 
$29,093.93. 

You are now looking forward 
to retirement and all you need 
to: worry about is how to sur- 
vive on your measly pittance— 
your old age social security pen- 


sion. 


World of Labor 


(Continued from Page 3) 
clashed with British and other 
union leaders at the ICFTU con- 


It a 


There are more than 2,500 
species of wasps in North Amer- 
ica but only about 50 df them 
are troublesome to people be- 


sting severely. It is. best to de- 
stroy wasp nests near homes or 
where children play or people 
work, ) 
Agriculture Dept. specialists 
recommend destroying the nests 


at night when most of the in- 


sects are in the nest and less... 


than active than in the daytime. 
Chlordane and DDT sprays and 
dusts are considered best. 


the U.S. It also includes facili- 
ties. such as camps, shelters, out- 


about $75 million to replace. 

Problems of sanitation, fire 
protection and general public 
welfare increase every year as 
more people come to the forests 
for recreation. The Forest Ser- 
vice. spends over $1 million 
yearly for maintenance as it is. 
But carelessness in disposing of 
garbage and trash; littering of 
camp sites, failure to - observe 
fire precautions and just plain 
vandalism are ruinous to our 
beautiful forests and parks. 

Visitors can help save the 
forests and also save expense 
by caring for. the facilities they 
use, as they would their own 
homes, : 
SUMMER SALAD TIPS 

Fold grated cucumber into 
mayonnaise and serve over a 
seafood salad. 

Season cottage cheese when 


serving it with a salad. Mix a 


little onion juice and finely chop- 
Ke green pepper into it, or 


cere. 
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| will | 
t the CIO is Jess sure 


life and successfully carry on™ 
through the years. | 

In the Chicago area of Cook 
County, which is certainly a fair 
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on . effort to Co eg sow 
: 1 isconsin nt unti 
the that House and Senate) last year. J or, 
et! differences must still be ironed) Then, the UAW-CIO finally won 
C} out in conference. With the House-}a first contract. But since April 10 
bb measure following the|of this year, when the strike be- 
tion bill in eyery de-|gan, the company has spumed 
tail, there is a strong chance that! every effort to renegotiate the con- 
even the slight concessions won in/ tract. 
the Senate will be ditched in con- 
ference. 2 ae THIS WEEK, the labor move- 
Althou the Administration|ment of this state set out to prove 
won in this long fight, observers|to the Kohler company that there 
are predicting that in the end it/ will be no return to the open shop. 
will lose. It will lose because it) A “Win-the-Strike Week’. opened 
will turn out to be one of the/an impressive display of statewide 
most damaging pieces of testi-|and nationwide labor solidarity 
mony against GOP this com-/with the striking Kohler workers. 
ing November. The drive began in nearby 
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dents 


lan open 
a system of pa 


compan 


’s greed and arrogance are being 


KOHLER, Wisconsin . 
y honored - 


ys 
ae A wamgea. fixture plant. The two men, Lee 


y- 


company deputies in a strike at this 


” ™ 


Sheboygan, 
AFL, CIO and indpendent union 
leaders gathering in Croatian Hall. 
John Holden of the AFL. Machin- 
ists acted as chairman of the rally 
which set up a strike aid fund cam- 
paign, with a minimum goal of $1 
m every worker in the Sheboy- 
O called together the. pred 
] to presi- 
and financial secretaries of 
each of its 81 locals. They planned 
out a drive for $200,000 in Kohler 
strike aid, to be raised by next 
week, - 


THROUGHOUT THE STATE 
we week, the es Jr was 
telling its st stru against 
a company which has maintained 
for 80 years through 
. An appeal 


a 
In 


“Fifth Amendment Commvu- 
nists.” 

The American Civil Liberties 
Union presented its case to the 
House Committee opposing the 
proposal. It noted that Congres- 
sional committees ask witnesses 
about “ espionage” and then 
either imply that a refusal to an-~ 
swer means guilt, or else use the 
witnesses’ denial of espionage to 
mean that he = Be: oy 
protections under Fi 
Amendment and must “name 
‘mames.” ition was voiced 
by the National Lawyers Guild, 
by the New York Bar Associa- 
tion which opposed _Congres- 
sional committees having the 


son, GE vice president in charge 
of manufacturing, made it clear 
that this is exactly what the CE 
10-year plan calls for. 


* - 

VINSON TOLD the GE officials 
the company envisions doubling 
its present level of operations to 
$6.3 billion by 1963 and said: 
“Without real decentralization it 
would be an impossible task.” 

- HE ADVISED them not to 
think “CE was already decentral- 
ized” because it has 132 plants in 
101 cities in 25 states from Maine 
to California. “As a matter of 
fact,” he said, “55 per cent of our 
people are in only seven plant 
cities where we employ 10,000 to 
40,000 people, (Schenectddy, 
Lynn, Evendale, Erie, Pittsfield, 
Syracuse and Fort Wayne.) So far 
as decentralization of people, we 
have merely scratched the surface. 

“Since 1947,” Vinson continued, 
“our plant list has increased only 
seven, from 125 to 132, but we 
have actually added 28 plants and 
closed or integrated into © other 
operations a tofal of 21 plants. 
We have discontinued operations 
in 12 cities, only three of which 
have a population’ under 10,000 
persons. 

“We have started rations in 
24 new cities and 11 of these have 
a population below 10,000. So we 
may e to hear more of GE 
plants like Edmore, Mich.; Lim- 


By Federated Press 


THE SECRET MINUTES, 
of a conference of top General 
Electric Co. officials lay bare 
in cold-blooded detail plans 
of the billionaire corporation 
to break up its big plants into 
dozens of new small operations 
in low wage areas, double its pro- 
fits and squeeze a 100 per cent 
increase in output from its work- 
ers in the next 10 years. 

GE's runaway blueprint was ex- 
posed by the International Union 
of Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers (CIO) which obtained the 
minutes of the GE conference held 
in Schenectady, N.Y. April 21-23. 

Excerpts from the minutes were. 
reproduced in the IVE News July 
19. 

The company has repeatedly 
denied charges by IUE and the 
United Electrical Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers that its “decentrali- 
zation” program is in fact a cover- 
up for a giant scheme to run ou 
on union-won wages and condi- 
tions. But the report to the Sche- 
nectady conference by A. F. Vin- 


to 5 voting against acceptance. 
Here also the company seeks to 
force a strike. In Lansing a tool 
and die company told the union 
they had not made enough profits 
so could not pay the one cent-an- 
nual improvement factor last June 
1. Here too the company seeks to 


—_ to grant “immunity,” but 
vored court power to do so. 
. 


THUS FAR the strongest op- 
position within Labor rank’s to 
this cynical measure has come 
from A. J. Hayes, president of 
the AFL International Associa- 
tion of Machinists in a lengthy 
article in the Machinists Journal 
for August. 

“Every one of the guarantees 
of the Fifth Amendment is im- 
portant,” he said. To weaken the 
amendment in any way, he said, 
brings with it the danger of 
“extracti roma by men- 
ta] or physical torture.” 

He Lea the trade unions the 
question: 


Bare GE ‘Break-Up’ Plot 
As Squeeze On Wages 


erick, Mo.; Jonesboro, Ark.; Lin- 
ton, Ind.; and b“evacamec ater Va." 


HE SAID GE plans call for “fur- 
ther physical decentralization of 


plant, with more ‘small plant’ at- 


mosphere” and “a more rapid evo- 


lution of peer rs ~. more 
co e automation (push button 
eae requiring few or no 
workers) in some product lines.” 

— Beardslee, GE manager of 
manufacturing engineering, - 
ed the nis a chart which he 
said “indicates that if we can in- 
crease _the ivity of our 
workers by 100 per cent in 
next 10-year period, we will not 
need to increase our labor force 
over the present level.” 

THE IVE NEWS commented: 
“What GE means by ‘more favor- 
able areas’ was gpecified later on 
when another top official got up 
to point out that the phrase means 
‘more favorable labor markets. In 
particular he ‘cited the runaway 
of hundreds of jobs from Schenec- 


tad peor sa ee Iil., under- 
soll because GE found that it 
could get’ the same work done for 


costs far under what Schenectady 
workers were being paid.” 
The. IUE- said it-is fighting for 


a $1.25 corporation-wide minimum: 


wage and job-and plant security 
to defeat the runaway scheme. The 
UE has demanded a congressional 
probe of the runaway shop move- 
ment, eee ee 


with-a meeting of 300/ 


was being, sent out for aid to 
prevent the Samgeey from break- 
ing this strike - gh economie 
pressure on the strikers, many of 
whom live in this company town 
of Kohler. 

Through statewide radio and 
telecasts, flet distributions at 
shop gates and in Wisconsin com- 
munities, the Kohler strikers were 
also telling the story of the Kohler 
martyrs, scores who were shot 
down in 1934, two young men 
dying of their wounds. , : 

Leaders of the AFL Plu 
Union this week recalled that it 
was an AFL union that tried to ore 
ganize the plant at that time, meet- 
—— same kind of violence to 
which the UAW-CIO is being sub- 
jected today. The AFL Plumbers, 
who have considerable jurisdiction 
over which company’s plumbing 
fixtures are used in construction 
jobs, -have pledged to support 
the Kohler strike. 

* 


SOME OF THE present-day 


| Kohler strikers are men who went 


through the 1934 struggle. Ethan 
Berg, now a picket captain, was 
slugged, gassed and almost bay 
oneted during the strike 20 years 
ago. 
Relating how a National Guards- 
men lunged at him with a bayoe 
net, narorwly missed him and then 
smashed the butt end into his 
chest, Berg declared, “I remember- 
ed these things just a few weeks 
ago when we learned that 
company. once again had -stock 
up an arsenal of tear gas 


other wea “a | 
The pw aco ing in 1934 was 
under ‘the personal direction of 


show-| Walter S. Kohler, Sr., president of 


the company at that time. Kohler, 


had been Republican governor of 
the state up until 1930 when he 


the/ was defeated by the Progressive, 


Phil LaFollette. 

Today, the elder Kohler’s son, 
also Walter J. Kohler, is Republi- 
can governor of Wisconsin. and 
the governor's uncle, Herbert V, 
Kohler, is president of the com- 


P' The long strike, stalemated by 
the refusal of the company to ne» 
iate, was holding up strongly 
is week with the si.e ort of un- 
ions and other organizationg 
throughout the country. Financia 
contributions have come in fro 
ihnany faraway groups and some 
the unions in Wisconsin and nearb 
states have sent truckloads of f 
to the Kohler strikers. 

In an a 1 here, UAW-GI 
international representative Robe 
Burkart declared: “What happens 
to the Kohler strikers is importanf 
to every working man and woman.” 


provoke strike action, because they 
are hit like Pressed Metals and 
want the workers to bear the 
brunt of the crisis effects. In To- 
ledo the latest is that Kaiser has 
forced through “production com- 
mittees” to replace those who can’t 
keep up. | 

They all want hungry workers 
before the 1955 negotiations open 
up. Pre-contract talks in the UAW- 
CIO are beginning in some locals. 
At Ford Local 600. the columns 
of “Ford Facts” have been: filled 
for weeks. with oe aE ge 8 
is also taking the lead in putting 
forward dn anti-depression program. 
F with contract discussions. 
| coming: November, Ford, 
General Motors, sections 
of the UAW-CIO’ number 


(Continued from Page 2) | 


6 months work, 6 months layoff 
and sometimes. more. 

This is all part of the softening 
process for 1955. Some of this 
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‘close to 700,000. members will have — 
the first national conferences on 


contract proposals: 
That's the story then behind the 
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back to the landed aristo- 

or coming under the control 

Pf foreign interests. This month, 

Cananea, Mexico, Mexican peo- 

re “squatting” on  claimec 

y the U. S.-owned Cananea 

ttle Co. 

i Another er at the Tijuana 
political rally said that “70 

our zinc, lead, gold and silver 

controlled by American firms,” 

that "53 mining industries and 

e electrical industry of Mexico 


run by Americans.” Also, that! da 


"seven main foundries are con- 
trolled 100 percent by Americans.” 
This two-pronged invasion 

exicos economy by U. S. capi- 
can only spell doom for the 
ya of Mexico’s industrial and 
gricultural population. 
Whilé the U. S. private invest- 
ee in Mexico are far greater 
ay than before World War II, 
the truth of the ‘matter is that 
these .investors take more money 
out of the country in the form 
of-profits and interests than they 
t in. For example, in 1951 U.S. 
vestors took out $5 million more 
the total of new investments 
uring the three year period of 
949-51. 
* 


-THE CONDITIONS of the Mexi- 
~ people are best illustrated by 
picture. of the average annual in- 
tome of the economically-active 
population. In 1951 40.6 percent 
received less than $139! Another 44 
t got between $139 and 

16. 


In 1950 the average per capita 


income was $135! It is still lower| which need masses of workers at/ lot as an Independent in the final 
hen considered in relation to the|the moments their crops need to} elections. The election laws re- 


t of living. In Mexico City the 
of living has increased more 


ba four and one-half times since 
939. 


Is it any wonder then that mil- 
ns of Mexicans answer the call 
of the North, hoping to find em- 
loyment so that they will be able 
provide for their families? Under 

U. S.-Mexico treaty for the im- 
portation of agricultural workers, 
foproximately 200,000 enter year- 
under contract. It has been esti- 


ted that from one to two million| Workets.are that they be able to did not file the petitions. 


ter without this protection. Most 


them obtain employment on 


exas, Arizona and California 

arms, although some migrate into 
Michigan and Illinois. 

' Agriculture in these areas being 

ly specialized and industrializ- 

, it requires tens of thousands of 

orkers during the harvest periods. 

ese farms are the users of migra- 

ory labor, into which-segment the 

exican Nationals enter. This la- 

r force must be able to move in- 

the area as it is needéd and move 

t again when the work is finish- 


Although large-scale agriculture 
rapidly becoming. mechanized, 
e is still a great need for hun- 
reds and thousands of migratory 
orkers. The trend is actually for 
more workers but for shorter 
periods of employment. 
. ‘In 1949, during the period 
of harvesting, U. S. farm workers 
led 14,694,000. Of thése, 4,- 
96,000 were hired hands. Of the 
tter, 77 percent were seasonal 
workers, a status that includes the 
migratory labor. 
About 48 


farms. Only nine percent of the 
farms that used hired labor used in 
excess of 250 man-days of it, yet 
these farms employed almost 80 
wie g: of the man-days of hired 
during the year. (250 

man-days equals one man-year). 

While there has been an increase 
in the total number’ of hired. work- 
ers, increased productivity 
worker has meant thai each is get- 
ting fewer days a work. 


~ SINCE World War II grea 
srt yr gaan © arse erat ° 
ization of agriculture, particular! 
in cotton and sugar-beet picking. 
In 1945, one percent of the cotton 
ia California was picked. mechani- 


igh ote Hato 


cent of the farms/approximately one-half of the} 
used hired labor and the bulk of/domestic agricultural with the 
ee was concentrated on a_few|workers from Mexico, they com- 


* 


Mechanization in agriculture is a 
welcome advance to those who la- 
bor with their hands (and backs) 
ling, of course, that they can 
| oyment elsewhere. How- 
ever, the present economic 
stem in this country, mechaniza- 
tion means unemployment. | 

In 1949 migrato icultural 

workers averaged only 70 days of 
farm work. One worker in 20 work-| 
ed as much as 250 days, one in 
seven worked as much as 150 days, 
70 percent worked less: than 75 
ys. 
Other farm workers did a little 
better: One in 12 worked over 250 
days, one in four worked over 150 
days, 50 percent worked less than 
75 days, 

Other farm workers did a little 
better: One in 12 worked over 250! 
days, one in four worked over 150) 
days, 50 percent worked less than 
75. days. 

The 1949 earnings for the mi- 
gratory workers who worked over 
101 days averaged $514, Only 17 
percent of the migratory workers 
earned over $1,000, and only 8 

t earned over $1,000 from 
arm work alone. Approximately 
one-third of the entire group had 
total earnings of over $600. 

In 1949 the average. annual 
earning of the migratory worker 
was less than 20 percent of the 
average annual wage of @ worker 
in manufacturing. - 

* 

MIGRATORY agricultural 
workers get jobs only by virtue of 
the fact that they are unemployed. 
The industrial agricultural farms, 


be harvested, offer employment to. 
these workers for a short duration 
and for low pay. 

The workers who compose this 
labor pool have traditionally been 
from the minority groups, denied! 
jobs in industry, or foreign work- 
ers brought to this country solely | 
to do this work. | 

far as the growers are con- 
ed, they prefer this type of 
to a Calitornia 
ications for such 


cern 
labor. — 
grower, the qualif 


adjust themselves. to working at 
high speed in the hot sun for three 
or four weeks at a time, leave this 
job, rest for two or three days, 
then go to another job of an al- 
together different type again at 
high speed. : 

Mexican workers, local and for- 
eign have become an increasingly 
important element in the migratory 
agricultural labor force. an- 
nual movement of Mexicans from 
Texas to the Midwest sugar-beet 
fields is one of the oldest migratory 
patterns in the nation.. In 1949 
90,000 left Texas to seek work in, 
other states. In the same year 
Texas legally imported 51,000 
workers from. Mexico and it was 
estimated that more than 250,000 
from Mexico, ‘without contract 
status, were in Texas. 

Mexican migratory agricultural 
workers also pick cotton in Cali- 
frnia, Texas and Arizona, and in 
recent years have been moving 
into the Mississippi Delta region. 

Tke migratory agricultural labor 
force in the U.S. is more than a 
million workers. The Mexican 
workers from the U. S. make up 


~ 


prise about so * the 
entire agricultura! migratory force. 

According to the report of the 
President’s Commission, on Migra- 
tory Labor, the migratory agricul- 
tural force breaks down according- 
ly: 100,000 colored, 150,000 
Southern white, 250,000 Latin 
American (Mexican) from the 
Southwest, 200,000 ‘contract from 


tion, the families 

ers probably were 

not included,-so that the number 
who “follow the crops” is no doubt 
much greater. | 
The figures are based on all 
workers, 14 years and over. They 
|. Av@ust io. 
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|Party could not in 1946, and can- 


pas 8 of the Southwest the free 


atu 
m-i well as 
% 


“Com- 
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the role of various CIO leaders. 
Suth “overlooking” is i 


especially} 
misleading and unjustifiable when 


one considers that the position of 
the CIO in 1946 was essentially the 
same as that of the much more 
powerful AFL, and the R.R. Broth- 
erhoods. 
* One cannot red-bait the Wiscon- 
sin CIO of 1946 for being critical 
of LaFollette without at the same 
time red-baiting the AFL and Rail- 
road unions of 1946, for they also 
were critical of LaFollette, and held 
the same general political position. 
(3) A third series of facts, also 
overlooked,” is the role and pol- 
icy of the Communist Party of Wis- 
consin in the 1946 election cam- 
paign. It is generally not known, or 
orgotten that in 1946 Wisconsin 
Communists had their own party 
slate in the field. Because of dis- 
criminatory election laws, the Com- 
munist Party in Wisconsin is not 
allowed its rightful place on the 
ballot. Therefore, the Communist 


not now, participate as a party in 
the primary elections. However, in- 
dividual Communists may run as 
Independents in the final elections, 
and be supported by the Commu- 
nist Party or~other organizations 
and groups. 

In 1946 Wisconsin Communists 
circulated petitions to place a can- 
didate for U. S. Senator on the bal- 


— circulation of such petitions 
uring the period of the primary 


campaign. Although they had three} 5Y5 


time the number of signatures re- 
quired .to place their candidate, 
Fred Blair, on the ballot, after the 
Aug. 13 primaries, when it was ap- 
parent that McCarthy would be the 
Republican candidate for Senator 
and there was danger he might be 
elected in November, the Wiscon- 
sin Communist Party withdrew its 
candidate for U, S. Senator and 


_ Blair's candidacy for U. S. Sena- 
tor was withdrawn for the purpose 
of contributing towards unity 
around the candidacy of the Demo- 
cratic nominee for U. S. Senator, 
Howard McMurray in the hopes of 
defeating Joe McCarthy, the Re- 
publican nominee. 

That, in general outline, is the 
role and policy of Wisconsin Com- 
munists in 1946, verifiable by any 
recourse to the factual history of 
the year. 7 


a " 


10 to 15 years of age working for 

pay in agriculture; and in October 

1950, 315,000. children of that 

age, although Oétober is a school 
THE FIGURES 


month. 
uoted above 
show that at least 850,000 migra- 
tory workers are Mexican, and that 
at least 600,000 are from Mexico. 
The U. S. now proposes to “ride 
herd” on at least 400,000 of them. 
The victims of capitalist exploita- 
tions at its worst are to be harassed 
by those who just a few months 
ago played the leading role in 
forcing, .against the wishes of 
Mexico, an — door” policy that 
makes available to the agricultural 


* 


unencumbered flow of thou- 
a 3 of Mexican laborers. 

If is time for the U. S. trade 
unions to examine the role of -U. S. 
capital in Mexico's economy, so 
that they can learn how it ob- 
structs Mexico's industrialization. 
- This, after all, is the way the 
“surplus” pool of labor from Mex- 
ico’s) hungry masses. will be 
solved. 


Labor must also back with all its 
strength the organization and the 


demands of the domestic agricul-| .th 


tural — migratory 
migratory, for minimum wage 
condition. standards. 


meine 
and 

the of housing, 
Aad. “a 


These must) 
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THE LOST PARACHUTISTS 


(Continued from Page 5) [arms fitted with silencers and so 
They were expected to replace|on. 
Holliday, who according to both 


their American-made documents as 
early as possible with genuine doc-|men, had a bluff, hearty manner, 
uments—procurea by murdering|explained cheerfully to them that 
the possessors of the documents.|into the points of their shirt col- 
* - Jars had been sewn little ampoules 
of poison. If the worst came to 
the worst, he said, all they had to 
do was to bite that corner of 
cloth and death would be instan- 
taneous. 


o 


IT WAS repeatedly impressed 
upon “students that if they were 
captured they must insist that their 
training had been entirely in the 
hands of a White Russian organ- 
ization and that they had had no. : x 
connection with the American spy) FROM MUNICH they were tak- 
tem. ien by plane to Salonika in- the 
Each of the students had to have company of an American (known as 
his “morse-handwriting™. sound-|“Voloyda”) and another American 
recorded, so that the receivers of| major. In Greece they were trans- 
the messages they sent from the ferred to a four-engined bomber 
Soviet Union could recognize the| without identification marks. 
messages as having actually been| When the time came—after a 
tapped out by a “genuine” spy. jlong flight without navigation 
_ After their training was com- lights and at a high altitude — 
pleted Captain Holliday took the|Kudryartsy jumped” as_ ordered. 
recruits to Munich, where, in the| Yakuta stood vacillating in the 
stores of an American barracks,|doorway for a time, and one of 
they were fitted out with their|the Americans gave him a push 
equipment — parachute “harness,”|that sent him out. Once again he 
clothes which bore no marks of|had been “pushed around’! 
their origin, false documents,|. Then came the nightmare. They 
maps, code keys, radio set, wads/|started wandering from place to 


of Soviet. currency, gold coins,| place, bitterly conscious of their 
isolation from the people they saw. - 


They gradually exchanged confi- 
dence. Both wanted to return to 
{their native parts; both came to 
realize that they had been cruelly 
duped, though they did not con: 
ceal from themselves how . mich 
of the fault was their own. 

But, before they came to any 
real mutual understanding, each in 
his own way found excuses for 
not sending back the impertant 
first message about their “safe 
arrival.” Eventually they agreed to 
bury their equipment, try to get 
work somewhere and to mix with 
their fellow-countrymen, not as en 
emies but as friends. 3 

* 

~EVEN that decision did not 
take the burden of guilt off their 
minds; they realized that - they 
could never be able to look straight 
into the eyes of anyone they met. 
‘They found tem wet in a 
town, and eventually braced them- 
selves to “make a clean breast of 
it.” Together they went to the 
town’s headquarters of the State 
Security department, told all they 
had done and showed where they 
had buried their. equipment. 
handed over a list of ad 


CONSTITUTIONAL 

OBLIGATION 
By Federated Press . 
Weeks have passed since the 
Supreme Court decision barring 
segregation in the public schools. 
Only a few more weeks before 
Congress is scheduled to ad- 
journ the current session. But 
not one thing has yet been done 
by the Congress. toward .im- 
plementing the Supreme Court 
decision. No measure is in the 
works to provide funds for school 
construction, especially in the | 
southern states. Until and unless 
such funds are voted, some of 
the southern states will be able 
to plead for delay in fulfilling 
what is now plainly the constitu- 
tional. obligation of every state. 
—AFL News-Reporter 

. 


THE UTILITIES 
BENEFIT 

The Federal Power Commis- 
sion, which is supposed to regu- 
late public utility rates. in. the 
interest of the unorganized .con- 
sumers of the nation, is now ac- 
tually boasting how it has speed- 
ed up natural gas rate increases, 
Chairman Jerome K. Kuyken-. 
dall . issued a press re- 
lease stating that in the 9-month 
period ended March 31, 1954, 
of more 


fight for Vk Se shar Peauaiiledic wade 
1935 may have to be waged over again. Notice has been-given that 
miserably low, may be cut further. 


,;suming even that there is no fur-jinstance, while. profits soar to an|" 
‘ther rise in unemployment, total/all-time high, the huge U.S. Steel 
‘payments for the -year will be/|plant at Morrisville, advertised as 
P@Y- |$265,000,000. One der one-half|a model i as boning 


et ! +. ©VEN | times that amount is $397,000,000.|Delaware Valley, on] 
more drastic drop—from the pres- The fund then will contain only|a four-day week. Wat need ec} 


ent $30 a week maximum to a/ $399 500,000. And presto! the cut|machinery, the company can pro- 


x Roosevelt in 
this state; already 
paid ' 


mere $20. oes into effect. We are asked to 


The reasons given = this Oe believe that this calamity is like 


duce more steel with a smaller 
Habor -force. 


attack on workers’ living the 


law of nature—that there can 


In the meanwhile, big employ- 


standards is basically similar to} 
the nts the big business 
reactionaries used -before and up 


‘be no. other way. ers resist the demand for wage 


BUT THE RECORD shows that |t#ises to keep abreast of the in- 
to the enactment of the first Unem- 'the same blican big-wigs who |creased prices. A glaring instance: 
_ ployment Insurance Bill in 1935. ‘stand “helpless” when it comes to|of this was the refusal of the Phil- 
Then. they maintained nothing raising $5,500,000 to feed the un-!a9 C6, to grant more than a 5-cent 
could be done about unem y-|employed, have no trouble at all hor : ni : 
ment—that it was “natural” to wa in handing over literally billions |*” wiry ae - a 7,500 boro 
some economic cy ig along with ;to giant oil, construction and pow- veg ee month (and then only after 
the “blessings” of free dlneprine=ler firms and to overseas enemies |* am itant four a strike), while 
and that this ena of New Deal of democracy like § n = bette . similar industries: ae 
tt" therefore a —. ‘Chiang Kai-shek, Franco, a oe Sores 8 cents to 15 cents 

munist ” to undermine ‘These ts to dictators are of 
American form of government. ‘course ace in the form of In the anthracite area, where 
Today, with the workers having |taxes from each weekly pay of | 
learned valuable va - workers. ’ gation Co. closed down its oper- 
ctually, the present shortage|ations and ousted another 4,500 


50,000 miners are already unem- 
ployed, the Lehigh Coal and Nav1- 


stroy piecemeal the gains made by 
labor under Roosevelt, it becomes 
clear that’ workers must re-win 
all the victories of that new deal 


a ee oe ee 


School Teacher Firings 
nfair, Says ACLU Report 


a 


PHILADELPHIA.—The a teaching records and there|matically fired for invokin 


Philadelphia Branch of the Amer-|has been no evidence that any of{Fifth Amendment. The school 
ican Civil Liberties Union has|them taught communism, slanted|should have allowed the teachers to 
jssued a comprehensive and thor-'their teachings, or tried to prosely- a why they invoked it be- 
ly criticizing the|tize students or other teachers. _|fore deciding its use rendered them 
Board of - Education | * The superintendent, in bring- “incompetent.” 
of the 26 school | ing the charges, was influenced by| Some highlights of the factual 
teachers on charges of “so-called | pressure generated by the Velde/section are: 
Committee investigation and hear- ® Some of the teachers accused 
ings, which themselves were gross-|of refusal to answer the superin- 
ly unfair. tendent were in fact never--esked 
© The laws of the state, includ-| any specific questions. 
ing the “domed of teachers be 


The 26 teachers were purged 

by the board of education over. the 

_ Jast year for alleged unwillingness | 
to answer questions put to them 
Superintendent of Educa- 
invoking the Fifth Amend- 
the U. S. Constitution be-|;; 
elde Committee, or both. 


a a5 
al 
< 
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tare but the offer was turned 
down on the grounds of irrelevancy. 
® One teacher was accused by 


i 


published in pam- 
and will also include 
; account of. gg st am — Jef- 
Medical. College, plus re-, 
on issues of academic free-|; 

ja area. 
on the school firings 


: 
f 


Rie eax! in the unemployment trust fund! exw Raging Ping. = y the scale 
. UMWA contract. 
views Hee: But now, too, thi 7 can be traced to a law rushed |“ atin, 
in upem t insurance pro | through the State Legislature Philadelphia's oki-time 
a as inevitable. According jthe fund. A fraction of a percent- nappy meet food. evwell Corp. and The Barclay 
to Harrisburg administration, age increase in the em ress cOU-! International Resistance Cor-|tsotel 
there is no way to avoid this hun- tribution could avert equipment| As new economic despression 
cheap labor, ran> away from the advantage of the distress to de-!period. 
in the State Unemployment Com- unemployment Philadelphia CIO Electrical Work- | : 
pensation: Law which says that if, to stand, then what is going. toe Union aR | ( | Hi i 
dors les than one and one-hit over 90 sooo ta Pe lvania, it! TO TOP OFF theic disastrous) i. ar son ts’ im’ 
: tintes amount pa out is Cc r present policies, the employers are zing 
for compensatien during the pre- | method Kod of handlin ridling the problem jinto court and obtaining injunc-| 
ce ctaraoreet oes Grow at Universit 
The figures show that at the cur-| IN THE FIRST PLACE, it hap- : 
TSS crati Gy tered eiotoce to xt dem tar ats lnves"lat- tne weadh, atv hens. ai 
point wi eae y 'ployers to cut down on : ian a : this week issued a sharp-criticism'a s0-cal model policy on ban- - 
of the year. At that time, pre- force. In the steel industry, ‘or Phiico Co., The wens ae of Northwestern University for its! ning discriminatory practices. 
failure to ban discrimimation m “ Said Prof. Carlson in a state- 
13-member faculty committee on 
this issue. He said -their stand|the democratic step toward freee 
brings into question “their thinking|dom and equality offered them by 
their students, removes the univere 
At a conference in 1951 of the 
Illinois Committee on : Discrimina-|try which have moved toward the | 
iat in Higher Education, North-'medel policy’s goal.” 
HAMTRAMCK. — Dodge work-,pensation, which an ordinary lay- 
ers on strike for five days against|off would entail.” 
a deliberate C The Board warned that if there 
to work j 
International Union. now appear they would authorize 
The International Union state-|g formal strike if the grievances 
ment said in part: are not settled. 
a stoppage at a time when the/road plant where Local 869 has 
end of the model and swollen in-| the aemewgenor Here the com- 
intendent of “bad judg-|ventory would make a shutdown away arbitrarily two 
Fermin 
elde) committee.” ‘(Apparenfly/penalty on Mensano: com- co sol , 
any witness before a Congressional), : Gi — " ) 


, o Aon 
poset ea if there is no choice in|shortly after. World War Il, cute, et ee 
ti lectrical 
ger move, because: If the meres rule awe in- nine %y 
in any calendar quarter, the bal-| a further cut in benefits? For |“free” labor market in the South 
vious year, then the cut im pay-| ‘will further increase the number 
ing their right to picket for better 
CHICAGO.—A leading scientist; western University was represent- 
fraternities and sororities. ment issued here this week: 
as to the ‘duties of resposible 
sity frem the. distinguished come 
speedup, re 8/in showed the griev- 
“It appeared that certain su The Board meanwhile author- 
use she had been “in ajnot unwelcome to the corporation. te washup time of the 
¢ school committée however innocent, is 
DETROIT.—A nem hearing will be held Aug. 4, 10 a.m. in 


ne 
B's 


Hl 


the matter, and thot it must be ting the employer contribution ones force forever by closing 
marpanufacturers, in search of approaches, and big business takes 
THERE IS A “safety” clause creased layoffs must bring redyced 
benefits is allowed 
ance in the t fund | unemploment already well * 
ments MUST be put into effect. ‘of jobless. 
conditions. In this union busting! 
and educator, Pref. A. J. Carlson,'ed and ted in drawing up 
Rest, Costene Sat pion by “Northwésetern’s refusal to take 
educators.” 
pany of institutions over the coun- 
Provoked Dodge Strike 
pendin 
an investigation by the UAW-CIO |ances to be as legitimate as they 
visory employes actually provo ed ized a strike at Chrysler 9 mile 
ition to be called before the| Management would evade the/ work and instituted other — 
guilty of “bad judgment” and 
re unfit to teach). 


The teachers have appealed the 


way is|State Superintendent of Public In-} - 
struction. In a letter to Haas, the hang 
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‘ee fault sdube_Gibleaig hots present at a tribute to Negro receully chasis ty the CIO ‘Ssensak Peaudeel: Woolas ta shia’. 
district. Left to right: Wardell Haywood, Oscar Brown, Jr. M _ Holmgren, Jaruthea Coleman, Charles Hayes, Addie Wyatt, Sam 
Parks, Julius Thomas, Edna Russell, Joe Bezenhoffer, Ruby : " son, Mrs, Emma Hayes, Lydia D’Fonseca. 


PACK NG DISTRICT HAILS ADVANCEMENT OF NEGRO LEADERS 


state district..Hayes was formerly Two Negro twonsen. Inve alo 
district| chairman: of the ‘grievance commit- recently beet tamed ts field 

tee of Wilson Local 25, and later|sontatives. One of them, Jeru 
field representative. He was eléct- Coleman was.a steward in the Swift 
led district director at ‘the recent|/Local 28 and later recording sec- 


UPWA convention in Sioux City, |etry- 
Towa. Another new field representative 


in the relief station here for private © 


yers. 


Chica Welfare Commissioner - 
Alvin Rose announced this 
week that he had knocked 100 per- 
sons off the reliet rolls for refusing 
such jobs. Rose said that 215 per- 
sons were compelled to take. this - 
;work and another 941 were put on © 
so-called “city projects” working 
out their relief. 
m of| In meee gta 61 sn gn 9 workced 
president of District 11 (Il, Wis., | : out part of their relief in 
Minn.), of the independent Unit- —— , “To my mind, these convictions are Ce soe cet y fan" 
ed Electrical, Radio & Machine . account in part for the new poli-|tta' 1% re tr 
‘aslecioe | | | tical activity that labor is show- alst bg supposedly 
Ww ing this year—the CIO Political trains these people to be domestic 
‘The process of bringing indus- - : ; Action Committees, and the AFL —— Pur gaa Ue 
‘ trial production under automatic | y ahi for Political Educa- siete jay, - ; ~ 
electofnic contrdils “collides with: ee, «2 tion, and election _work of the]. re on the city’s relief agi 


realizing the highest rate ‘of pro- , somation is’ a: tideneodous: Wp fore| mtependent unions,” said De-|i crease of 527 over the previous 


fit” 7s ircui ork ward in productive techniques,) «p 111. few im the rani PP erases 
| said DeMaio. 
K labor quote you the exact 
. : But as things are today, the) words in which Franklin Delano 
Job losses due t6 7 present) 200. : whole process of automation col-| Roosevelt expressed this idea in his 
extent of automation treat 7 ea gaan the hi message on the State of the Un-|° 
alization of techniques have __al- . atietoutt oe ae © tom in 1944, but none of them 
Aad thet — and the shrink- my ae age in consumption and actually|have forgotten the idea express- 
job f —— 4VC/brings hardship to the working/¢d there: 
ing market these factors create, — that into Various | yeople.” “Because of our natural re- 


are imposing new political direc-| stages automation, DeMaio io poi ) ) 
tions on American workers, he — a, Motorola company his As a counter to these devel | mnie Cadillac cabinet and the tide of 
added. one electronic installation nick-|menmts, DeMaio said, UE . reaction flowing from it and Big 

* : ae (the 6-hour day and the 30-hour|‘ Business control of government, 


DeMAIO cited ber of og mel ago re trang. (week, with no reduction in pay ha f the people 
cited a num ex-jradio circuits, trans- , : , ve are orcing e into 
with longer vacations and more political life in a bigger way than 


amples of- rationalization in the/formers, resistors; volume con- holida 

electronics field with which his|trols, condensers, tubes, etc., into |Pid ys. ever before. 

union is concerned. radio chassis, all of the compo- “If automation and new ration- Labor is bing foreed to fight 
“Introduction of the printed ra-/nents from The Mon-|#ization techniques enable us to | and to fight politically 

dio circuit has tremendously in- ster's mouth as completed radios. produce in such abundance, the i those who wo impose a spt 


sci: cnhiaaiecs ditt glide: The UE. leader estimated that|Pe0ple must have the means and) * of fascismn ‘and. war,” he said. 
ing the jobs of thousands of work-|the introduction of .the printed 


ers who might otherwise be ex-|circuit alone has cost 10,000 
pected to purchase these pro-| workers their jobs in the — Harvester ans rotests 
ducts,” he said. area. 
“Take — the Raytheon Corp. * | MELROSE PARK, Il. 


right here in Chicago. After wir-' IN its s fully developed form, au- mie 8 lh A STRONG PROTEST. of 
) | | : UAW-CIO Local 6 against the cur- 


rent International Harvester layoff. 
was suppressed here last week 


when the company suddenly for- 
el the distribution of the union 


pape 
The local’s “Union Voice” car- 


ried an editorial blast headed, 


LABOR PRESS 
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Watch for further details” 
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FLIGHT 


AS DR: WALDEMAR WOHLGEMUT'S expensive 
automobile loomed up out of the night, the sergeant stepped 
out of his sentry box and. smartly presented arms as the 


By ROB F. HALL 


‘signal to halt. 


‘The doctor applied his breaks 


of his flashlight on the two men 
in the front seat. Their. obvious 
air of importance, their expen- 


sive’clothes, discomfited the ser- 


geant. He cut off his Jight. 
*“Orders to stop all cars, sir.,” 
he said respectfully. “I must in- 
form you that you are now leav- 
ing West Berlin and are enter- 
ing Communist ‘territory, East 
Berlin.” 

- The two men lau . “We 
know it,” replied the driver. 
“We are going to the Charity 
Risepint in ser Berlin.” 


|. THEY HANDED their pa- 
pers to the sergeant who took 
them into the sentry box and 
poted their names. Dr. Wohlge- 
mut . . .°Dr. Otto John, chief 
of the office for the protection 
of the Constitution of the Bonn 
government. . . A moment. la- 
ter he returned their papers and 
the car sped away into the dark- 
ness. 

. Next morning on the desk of 
Dr. Wohlgemut, his etary 
feund a note, signed by doc- 
tor, which said in part:- “Herr 
John does not want to return 
to West Berlin.” For reasons 
not generally known, the secre- 
tary realized certain enormous 
significance in the note arid be- 
fore an hour had 
contents were before Dr. Ger- 
hard Schroeder, minister of the 
interior and John’ $s superior. 

There is no record of what 
Dr. Schroeder subsequently re- 
ported to the harassed Dr. Kon- 
rad Adenauer, chancellor of the 
West German government. But 
one can imagine the turmoil in 
oa Lee : Mi ie 
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elapsed its_ 


Washington if Attorney Gener- 
al Brownell were to report to 
President Eisenhower that J. 
Edgar Hoover, chief of the U.S. 
secret police, had quitely de- 
cam to Sree 

FOR 24 HOURS the West 
German government, echoing 
the U.S. high commissioner in 
West Berlin, were issuing: state- 
ments declaring that John had 
been abducted, kidnapped, 
drugged; But these statements 
were manifestly hypocritical be- 
cause on the desk of the high- 
est West German official was 
the report of the sergeant—Otto 
John, West Germany's counter- 
part of J. Edgar Hoover, had 
gone eastward voluntarily. 

Event followed event in rap- 
id succession. Adenauer called 
a secret session of his cabinet to 
“examine the political and dip- 
lomatic consequences” of John's $ 
defection. It was admitted, 


news dispatches said, that the” 


Adenauer government, already 
shaky because ‘of its role of 
stooging so blatantly for Wash- 
ington, faced a “crisis of loss of 
public confidence.” And from 
East Berlin there came reports 
that. nine American espionage 
agents had been arrested and 
more arrests were to follow. 


West German newspapers 
from_ the start ridiculed ‘the 
painful efforts of the Adenau- 
er government to sell John’s 
vanishing act as “kidnapping. 
Their skepticism was justified 


for within a few hours the: 


voice of the former West Cer- 
man secret police chief issued 
from an East Berlin radio: sta- 
tion. 


“MY FELLOW GERMAN 


action,” he said, by 
which he clearly meant his dra- 
matic departure from West Ber- 
lin, was necessary in order to 
appeal to all Germans to take 
initiative for’ the reunification 


ty, promised- by the U.S. wad 
ritain to Adenauer, we. 
ie three rivers, the - 
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ow It’s N t the Heat 


“THE FINANCIAL eng this ‘week -- 
is hist hetsa eek: Tt consists mostly of s series 
| Of goose-eggs. | re 


Ohio—not a word. 
Michigan—not a word. 


Mk the ‘seodtians san sok clinnly best: 
sister; they are very articulate and very loud, and 
so our newspaper is in increasing danger. 

We want to remind several states of their 
records, in case they need jogging: Connecticut 


(goal $3,750) has sent $1,750-o0e thousand more 
to go; New Jersey, generally one of the first to’ 


hit fts quota, has sent $8,700 of its goal-little over : 


50 percent. 


One bright spot 
om; It has surpassed its $1,250 goal and has hit | 
| $1,300—so far, the ovly state that broke the tape. 


' 
Miidemummer is generally the dangerous tine 
for our newspaper: don't let the heat affect your 


judgement. 
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Meet the Nations of the City 


By Joseph North 

IT. HAVE WALKED in 
many cities but none quick- 
ens my blood like the life on 
a New York street. Yes, 


olden Madrid, in 1937, was 
a center of the world; gray 
and massive London, 1944. in 
the crash of: the buzz-bombs 
and the V2’s had. the majesty 
of Shakespeare; gleaming Paris, 
in 1945, newly 
liberated by its 
own sons, was 
Prometheus un- 
bound; Mexico 
City, Havana, 
Santiago de 
Cuba, were 
cities of the | 
sun. : 

‘But I am; by Ess 
adoption, a passionate 
Yorker. where the peoples of the 
world are on its streets. 


* 


I LEARNED this week from. 


the New York Times that thir- 


teen million Americans come to. 


New. 


UN Building, the Empire State 
skyscraper, and Times Square. 
Good. But the wonder, to me, 
of this city, is the New Yorker, 
all eight million of him. For, as 
Shakespeare said in Coriolanus, 
the city is the people and the 
people is the city.» 
* 


ONE OF THESE DAYS a 
friend from the midwest who 
has never been East will come 


ard as the jewels of this city’s 
crown. 


My friend will agree with me, 


I am certain, that New York is 
a city of cities that are strung 
like gems along the subway line: 
multi-colored cities ‘of an infin- 


the Big Town each year,:visitors ~~ 


Rae sc gab perp eres fy 
stand and gape, to admire. or 

fear. ioe oan cea ie 
eo eee 


=a 


ity of streets. 

I believe it is general baie: 
edge that more Negroes live in 
New York than in any city of 
Africa; more Jews than in all 
of Israel; more Italians than in 
the Eternal City . itself. 

It is a city where yqu will find 
the Star of David hard by the 
Cloisters with its early Christian 
treasures. And I shall take him | 
to the little store-front churches 
where the le pray even 
more Nivoatiy 1 t a just God 
deliver them ‘ions the miseries 
.of the poor and the nightmare 
horror of hydrogen war. I shall 
not hide, can my friend, the 
ragged cloak of our city. 

I SHALL take him to the 
city of Harlem, and since he is 
coming in midsummer, he will 


find an entire city on the steps, 


father, mothers, sisters, broth- 
(Continued on Page 1) 
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By BERNARD BURTON 


IN THE REAMS of copy which we bane published about the long Senate dcbate| 


on the President’s Atomic Energy Bill there has tte scarcely a word reported about one of 
meta most bests and pertaronene. senamqennces of this measure. The papers have reported 


the attacks of .anti-Administration 
Senators on the provision of the 


| bill which is aimed at gutting 


TVA by authorizing construction 
of a private power plant in TVA’s 
area of operation (see The Worker 
of' July 25). 


But most newspapers have 


l either omitted or buried the beet 


| that the bill contains a 
| which would actually for 


forbid the 


| govetioneat: to develop and pro- 


uce atomic power for peacetime} — 


purpose.. It would require _— 


Auto Opens Guerilla 


peacetime production of atomic 


‘Soviets Open 


A-Power Station 


The first. industrial atothic 
re eee ee 
opened in the- Soviet Union 
early in July. The U Coun- 
cil of Ministers said the station , 
had a capacity of 5,000 kilo- 


vide all the power needs of an 
average community of 10,000, 


jon’s magazine, 
Eisenhower 


watts, which is sufficient to pro- | 


\ f 
dh 


index to 115.1. The all-time high 
was recorded last October when 
it reached 115.4, . » « Despite 


Security was com 
17 mew areas of “substantial 


labor surplus,” bringing the July 
total to 141... AFL Teamsters 
president Dave. Beck has re- 
newed his warnings of recession, 
pointing to continuing mass un- 
employment. W in his un- 
called on 


the administration. 


to make billions available on 


projects to create employment. 
* 

RICH MAN’S TAX BILL 
will be a. major issue in the No- 
vember eleciions, the CIO- de- 
clared. Asserting ‘that the omni- 
bus tax bill approved by the 
House .and Senate was “unjust 


© Food Prices Push Up BLS Index 
° CIO Leeks to the Next Congress 


ion. Ernst, born in Croatia and 
the son of a Rabbi, was one of 
a vanishing breed of AFL offi- 
cials who, though anti-Commu- 
nist, stuck to-fundamental labor 
principles that caused him to 
denounce such repressive meas- 
ures as the Smith -Act and the 
Walter-McCarran Law, and to 
criticize the AFL leadership for | 
failing to elect a Negro to its 
Executive Council. He also call- 
ed for peaceful negotiations with 
the USSR. - 


PAY. CUTS of 9% cents an 
hour .are spreading through the 
eg mi Ee New England, 

pay cut pattern was set 
a A lpn eement — 
between the CIO Textile Work- 
ers ion and the American 
Woolen Company . . . Southern 
textile employers have not given 
their a raise in four 
a it was ore by Boyd 

E. Payton, southern erganizmg - 
director of the CIO Textile 


War Against Union 


By WILLIAM ALLAN DETROIT. 
THE FACTS behind the lockout of 45 000 workers last 


week by the Chrysler Corporation needs telling. The corpo- 
ration provoked the strike by increasing production 25 per- 


cent on the moulding job in its; 
Dodge Main plant in Hamtramck, | 1954 GM — 47 
the shrinking -mark 


Mich. demanding under pain. of 

firing that those remaining om ‘tured 31 percent of ‘ aves Cary < as. 

out the increased uction. In} co to 23 t during the 
tion | same in 1953. Chrysler was. 


sl sedesndl tool ST parent 00:18 per: 
cent. The independents, from 11 
| percent to 6 percent. In this fierce 
San ee cere 

keep up like the others by use of 
speedup and automation. It also 


and unwise,” the statement said: 
“The CIO now looks to the 84th 
Con to correct the mistakes 
of Bord in this vital area.” 


LABOR MOURNED the 
passing of Hugo Ernst, 78-year- 


Workers Union. . 


a 
energy to be turned over to private 


interests. 

This provision, it was ‘char 
by Sen. Herbert H. Lehman 
NY), constitutes the “greatest give-' 
away of the, people's investments 
and right in a fundamental power 


resource.” 


~ hee ae of 


THIS SUPER-GIVEAWAY was 
first disclosed in a minority o Mey, san 
of two members of the Joint Con- 
pecs Committee on Atomic 
to|Znergy, Reps. Chet Holifield (D- 
Calif.) and Melvin Price (D-H). 
The report wa; printed and a 


ir ikingun? but, 
exception of the Railroad union 


paper Labor, the somditatent aise 
no prominence to_the sensational 
charges by Holifield and Price. 


Noting that “we now stand on 
the threshold of an atomic power 
era, the two congressmen said 
‘atomic energy can produee cheap) 
electricity in virtually limitless}) 
amounts. This, they said, has been 
made possible by the public in- 
vestment. of $13 billion in the 
atom program. 

PB cys the administration _ bill, 

inted out, would in effect 
forbi the government from pro-|, 
ducing such power except for use 
in bomb plants. All other atom 


Strange Flight of Dr. Otto John 


to buy up German public fig- 
ures, public ene supports 
unification and pea 

Unfortunately, the U. S. State 
Departinent refuses te read the 
handwriting on the wall. It press- 
es forward for rebuilding a sov- 
ereign German army,’ and for in- 


mn 
Steel, second largest firm in the 


indus ,was reported talk 
mer wit Youngstown Sheu 


wade 

This has been a 
health need won by 
18 years ago. 

On the moulding job in Dodge 
Main the | fired those that 
would not increased ‘pro- 
duction, turning deaf ears to the 

leas of Local 3 president 
Joe Cheal ‘vice a Pat 
Quinn. that already men 
bers of the local were art s! 
and this ene meant more lay- 
offs. one 


THIS PROVOCATIVE attitude 
of Chrysler Corporation has been|** 
in operation for some time. Last 
October the union took a strike} 
vote to beat down the company’s 
speedup moves, efforts to weaken 

union and worsen conditions 
of the workers. 


A running guerrilla warfare 
against the union has been in oper- 
ation by . Now workers 
when they go for a drink of water 
these days of 100 degree heat in 
the shop hear the command “get 
back quick.” Or when they go to 
answer nature's call they are timed 
and hustled back to work. 

What's the reason for all this? 
The ‘position of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration in sale of cars and trucks 
is steadily declining. The lots are 
filled more Dodges than any 

_ time in history. a Plymouth. is 
being ‘bypassed by the area 
of Ford and the Chevrolet of Gen 
eral Motors. The Chryslers don’t 
get bought. 

IN THE FIRST QUARTER of 


cadens 
workers 


and Tube, sixth largest firm.. 


tary of Defense, former’ presi 
of GM seeing to that, and that GM 
gets Chrysler's share. 
Also it's an old om with the 
auto companies when cars are not 
selling and showrooms are loaded, 
to avoid tion out unemployment 


y forcing wilkd- 
go the) te 


unauthorized strikes, saving thou- 
sands in idle payments. Kaiser did 
the same thing at Willow Run 
when he was hitting the skids 
there. Chrysler is a pastmaster at 


it. 

Another r for the lockout 
and provoking ry Chrysler of its 
workers is that it's one of the ways 
in which leaders of the auto in- 
dustry are preparing for the 1955 
contract tions. They .know 
the workers want that’ five-year, 
wage freeze contract amnid, 

al 


The employers now begin to 
to soften up the workers by 
kinds of attacks to prevent changes 
that will benefit the workers., it 
ready close to a prot of a. mil- 
_| lion auto workers in the nation are 
|jobless, with as many more work-| 
| ing short work . Some 58,- 
000 here in M have ex- 
hausted their 26 aks of Un- 
em Compensation pay-. 
ments. Negro workers, women) 

hit. Sixty-four 
those on welfare rolls, 


an ee 
t 


Walter 


iviian purposes. socia voted to accept arbitra- 

This, however, would still tion of a wage dispute involving 

any real civilian power develop- $770 in back pay for 110 dock- 
(Continued on Page 18) 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tions.” John continued, “their 
conviction that German policy 
has got into a blind alley.” 

fy 


ON THE OTHER HAND 
there was clear evidence that 
the reunification of the Cerman 
people and the German nation 
was a real possibiilty and it was 
for the of achieving 
that end that he would direct 
his Barend w said... 

y this corhop an in simple 
cake tforward language, 
Dr. Otto John removed the last 
vestige of myStery from what at. . 
the outset had seemed a super- 
duper Eric Ambler cloak -and 
dagger tale. The whodunit was 
transformed into its opposite— 

2H debate on- — is 
Reuther nt ps the major issue affect- 
_Miehigan + Nika ik = ml ied East - West relations and 
ea gs ag <P therefore ° involving’ Europe's } 
) BE Dad Fie “and the world’s chances for ~ fF 


peace. 
Is there a danger of a re- 
~“gurgence ‘of the - azis in West 
| te gull 52 -2crssnecnar f 


mo) 68 a Aus tf 
: 


nation ‘fokas? 


position to know, says there is. 

He. testifies that i 

in Adenauers cabinet are Nazis 

or are sympathetic to Nazis. 

Are the people of mm = 

. Many sympathetic to the policy 

of the Adenauer 

playing Wall Street 


the world contend that the major - 
threat of. World War III arising 
from a resurgent Nazism in Ger- 


oe ree am 2) es PF ssigcorre: W 
Cb. (til oyed tre bointino 
a 


ee 


Even 


Sele naenneeteiennsnras-taivomnbennnnneneeniteran 


A orld of 


Seececesoos 


eevecgece: by bsctos ‘Morris | 


Meany’s Policy: Where 
Is It Taking the AFL? 


IF GEORGE MEANY 


were to. deliver his “anti-. 


coexistence” speech of July 


19 before an international 
thering of right-wing led 
bor organizations it is not 

likely that he'd get the support 

of any major labor group in 
the world. He 

would prob- 

ably wind up 

with only the 

warm applause. 

of the labor 

oy hagtigty. of 

Chiang  Kai- 

shek, Syngman 

Rhee and Gen- 

eral Franco, 

right- 

wing labor 

leaders find it necessary these 

days to at least declare publicly 

that they favor the peaceful co- 
existence of the countries of 
capitalism and of those~in the 
lands of socialism and new de- 
mocracy now counting more 
than 900 million people. 
Judgement day is, indeed, 
drawing near for the AFL -on 
the foreign policy course it fol- 
lowed. The verdict threatens to 
again commit the AFL to the 
isolation doghouse as had been 

‘the case after World War I and 

during and for some time after 

World War II. r 


THE PICTURE is obscure in 
some ways because the AFL 
can always point to a “warmth” 
for. it in some circles -of labor 
officialdom abroad where a pe- 
riodic bagful of dollars from 
the Federation, “care” packages 
and other little favors within 
the power of our labor officials, 
are still warmly appreciated. 
But labors “Little Marshall 
Plan” has declined very much 
in significance of late because 
it is a outweighed by pressure 
for peace among unionists under 
right-wing leadership—and of all 
the “free” ‘world people—that 
can no longer be diverted, ca- 
mouflaged or confused. Con- 
‘sequently, of late we have seen 
a sttong trend among those 
abroad whom the AFL leaders 


loved to speak of as allies, to - 


shift to a path of negotiations 
with the Soviet Union, admis- [{ 
sion of Peoples China into the 
. UN; expansion of trade with the 
socialist countries and a recog- 
nition of at least as much as 
Churchill states publicly—that if 
_ the perspective is not war then 

it must ba peaceful coexistence. 


Let’s take a look at some of — 


the labor organizations abroad 
that some years age placed 
themselves under the AFL's di- 
rection in all-out support of 
U. S. foreign policy and for the 
formation of the International 
Confederation of Free. Trade 
Unions as an international front 
for that policy. 

To start with let us take the 


many “did not lie in the sharp- 
ening of international tensions.” 
The resolution adopted, reports 

the Times, deplored the failure 
of the Western powers to give 
consideration: to Molotov’s pro- 
posal at Berlin for a Europe- 
wide security m (including 
the USSR) called for re- 
sumption of negotiations on the 
basis of that proposal of the 


~ Soviet opt emery In AFL lan- 


is a “pro-Soviet” 


oe te 
‘* 


IN BRITAIN the pressure for 
peaceful coexistence has -reach- 
ed the point that even Clement 
Attlee, head of the British La- 
bor Party is touring Peoples 
China. The unions there can 
hardly be. slower on the issue 
than Churchill who raised a 
rumpus in the United States by 
declaring he is for coexistence. 

The major federation of la- 
bor-in Japan (SOHYO) despite all 
the AFL’s agent Richard De- 
verall has been trying a 
has re-elected a leadershi 
the basis of a strong stan a 

peaceful relations and trade 
with the USSR and Peoples 
China and repudiation of U. S. 

The convention of 


By ELENA MONTENEGRO 


FP HERE was little secrecy 
about it, and the goal was 
ing to get all 
the > country,” 


clear. “We are go 
of them out o 


Herman Landon in Los Angeles. 

And with jeeps and airplanes, a 
“command headquarters” and de- 
tention barracks( the largest man- 
hunt in the history of the South- 
west opened July 14 a coordinat- 
ed government drive to deport the 
Mexicans who have come to the 
U. S. seeking work. 

The other side of this picture 


policy. | oe 
SOHYO, even repudiated a can- | #7 


didate for top office who took | 
a “neutralist” stand. And even | 


crime in | 


In face of this trend in the | 
world, Meany, speaking on the | 
peace agree- | 
ment was headlined, shouted | 
against what he terms the “ap- | 
peasement” policy in Washing- | 
ton and he resented the spread | 


day the Indochina 


of the Rs opaganda of coex- 
istence” ugtiout the world. 
He swore the AFL would never 
go for coexistence. He present- 
ed no other alternative. It 


takes no great imagination to | 


draw the conclusion that war is | 


the only real afternative. When 
the Korea truce was signed, 
Meany hastened to broadcast 
the charge of “appeasement.” 
He did same on the Indo- | 


china truce. 
> S 


SOME AFL, leaders never 


learn. Last year when they 
(Continued on Pa ge ot 
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was dramatically stated by Flor- 
encio Sandoval, * substitute candi- 
date of Mexico’s Popular Party, at 
a political rally in Tijuana on June: 


said Immigration Director 


» lion farm workers were sent to the/ 
United States like cattle.” He 

t have added that at least 
half of these have been rounded 
up “like cattle” 


and deported. 


| Moreover, that those who do se- 


cure work in the U. S. are treated 
“like cattle,” living for the most: 


part out in the open and work- 


ing from sun-up to. sun-down for 
peonage wages. 

The irony in the situation is that 
while millions of Mexico's farm’ 


Factories in the Fields 


workers: are lured into U. S$ 


7. He said: “Two and one-half mil-| 


agrarian country, has to import 
‘food and other —-? prod- 
ucts from the ¥. 3 


TODAY in Wyle Be two million ° 


peasants, bout 40 percent of the 
economically - active agricultural 
population, either have no land, 

less than one hectare (ape 


: 


proximately two and _ one-half 
acres of arable soil, or “have no 
means to work the land they have, 
Whereas during the presidency 
of Lazaro. Cardenas land was be- 
ing distributed to the landless, 
(Continued on Page 14)) 


Mexican-American siailandntrel workers awaiting transportation to jobs in the fields. 


By FRED'BLAIR 
MADISON, Wis. 


A POLITICAL myth is- 
often circulated today among 
people who oppose McCar-), 
thyism.. That myth has often 
been on sacchitiond by anti Mc- 


tor of the Madison, Wis., Capital 
Times, who said: “Sen. McCarthy 
is in the U. S. Senate today as the 
result of the manipulations of Com-/ 


I 


| Wisconsin 1946 election campaign, 
Carthy fighter, William Evjue, edi-}2"d some things conveniently 


If these two legs are knocked out 
from under this myth, it falls to the 
ground and cannot ‘ravel any more. 
Recourse to the. facts does pre- 


cisely that. 
* 


EXAMINE the facts about the 


“overlooked” come to light after 
eight years. 


1. The vote for the U. S; Senate! jc 
in the primaries of Aug. 13, 1946 
is as follows: 


Death of a Myth—That CP Backed McCarthy 


McCarthy by over 20,000 votes and. function in political .campaigns 
gone on to be reelected in the final here for 12 years did not lift a fing- 
elections. The ‘Stearns vote un-'er for LaFollettte. They favored. 


doubtedly came frem people who 
could not stomach McCarthy and 
yet wished to register criticism of 
LaFollette. 


2..The second argument, that 


Wisconsin Communist, were main- 
ly responsible for Wisconsin labor: 
not supporting LaFollette in 1946,| 

is as unfounded in fact as the first 
argument of McCarthy’s “5,300 


‘uniting all liberals in the Demo- 


cratic Party and would have sup- 
ported him for reelection as a 
Democrat: They felt he went Re- 
publicam just to save his own job 
and that he had deserted the cause 
of liberalism. 

“This suSpicion was strengthened 
by . publication in the Milwaukee 
Journal of the letter of Sen. Robert 
A. Taft, Ohio conservative leader, 


culture, ~ Mexico, | still sik on an, 


munists.” This myth, first proclaim- 
ed in 1947 by Mr. Evjue, is be-; McMurray (Demo.) __~ ~~ 62,361 
lieved by many people and has al-| LaFollette (Rep.) ; 
most achieved the status of. an|McCarthy (Rep.) ..... ~- 207,933 
axiom through constant repetition.| Stearns (Rep.) _......<.. 29,605 
However, an examination of the; Knappe (Soc.) _._....- .- 3,673 
facts about the 1946 elections in| The first fact “overlooked” is that 
Wisconsin will prove that this) there was a third candidate in the 
story is simply a myth. No good|GOP column, Perry Stearns, who 
can come of repeating it and it} got 29,605 votes, This means that 
‘also promotes division in the ranks} LaFollette lost, NOT simply by 
of those who oppose McCarthy and| 5,300 votes, but by 5,300 votes 
McCarthyism. plus 29,605 votes, or 34,905 votes. 
| O€ course, such a political myth} The second fact “overlooked,” is 
would not have been able to walk} that Mr, Stearns in those days was 
far and so widely if its creators; considered a liberal; His record was 
the kind that would appeal to ex- 
actly the type of people who would] fection, and cannot ex- 
favor LaFollette ‘over McCarthy.| plain it away by describing his la- 
Those who voted for Stearns would,| bor Communists 
in their majority, undoubtedly have Oposition 
voted for LaFollette if the contest 
were limited to LaFollette or 
gar =? | | 


West German trade union and 
Social Democratic Pa lead- 
ers, whom the AFL heads class- 
ed as their staunchest allies. Last 
week’s conference of the Social 
Democrats in Berlin must have 
inflame AFL tempers to fury. 
Max Bauer, the Mayor of Ham- 
burg and other open American 
agents, were “overwhelmingly” 
repudiated’ by the conference, 


re sag the New York Times. 
$ 


margin. 

Directly following the 1946 prim-|to Lester J. Bradshaw of Milwau- 
ary election, Laurence C. Eklund, [kee in which Taft revealed a close 
political writer for the Milwaukee political kinship with LaFollette. 
Journal, a shrewd. observer of the ously absent from the 


Wisconsin scene and a man whose} LaFollette labor dinner . . . was~ 
oppositon to Communism can be/ Peter Schoemann, chairman of the 
documented for many years wrote} Labor Committee. From a political 
an analysis of the.elections in his| point of view, Schoemann is per- 
newspaper. Eklund stated that) haps the most powerful labor leader 
there was “resentment against La-|in Wisconsin. In labor circles here 
Follette for leading his progressives|. . . labor leaders insisted that they 
‘into. the Republican, rather than just got tired of being ‘shoved 
the Democratic ry last March.” 


iden’ iene F 
“That is the key to labor's de- 
LaFollette 


3 r “ » _ y 5 »* 
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THE HEADLINE said it differently, depending on + the political opinions of the edi- 
tors. The Daily News said it defiantly: “We Down Two Red Planes.” The New York Times, © 


writing a defensive editorial in big type, said: “U. S. Rescue Planes Fired Upon, Down 


Two Red Craft.” The Daily Work-, 
it succinctly: “British Accept rt Hanson Baldwin|more frenzied” and have pressed 
Peking Apology But U. S. Navy] wr wre vata that Chiang|Chiang Kai-shek to step up his in- 
Downs Two Chinese Planes.” Kai- ‘-chek’s airplanes (U. S. sup-jvasion 
The sequence of events, already|Plied) have been conducting sor-| The question ‘pengpe the Penta- 


ealed ties against Hainan, presumably) gon attitude ra was summed 
uh a tines Sentipes: baa because this island is regarded as|up quite Rib) edly. by Rep. A. L. 


or close to Chinese island of| Chiane’s first target in his effort to Miller vwhnaee 
is spoiling for a 


Hainan; was shot down by Chinese| etm to the mainland. 4, 
planes tithe: ~ ecanis tale of nine of|‘ In its ated out, —— Sgr “ , Pe- ight said ‘ck think m ) bu 
its 17 passengers, three of the se ee ware out that ious Aoi in . ‘Bho 


casualties being U. S. citizens. In and destroyers in- i to : an the 
mon of ace oe protect British 


Peking, the Chinese government 
promptly offered the British~gov- ‘shipping and planes. Let Britain 
do it.” 
Wayne Morse (Ind-Ore) 
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HELL-BENT FOR TROUBLE 


EVENTS in the China Sea last week have again point- 
ed up a significant difference between the aftitude of our 
own government and that of Britain and France, both to- 
ward China and toward the issue of war and peace. 
Followimg the tragic incident of the destruction of the 
British skymaster by the Chinese, the British accepted the 
obviously. sincere Chinese apology and ordered its planes 
to fly a course distant from Hainan. But the U. S. govern- 
or dispatched aircraft carriers, destroyers and swarms of je 


vaded i waters of Hainan at/5 
9:30 a.m. July 26~-and four U. S. 

ter aircraft flew over the 
Chinese port of Yulin.. Thirty 
minutes later 12 U. S. planes flew 
over Lohwei, on Hainan, and at- 
tacked two Chinese patrol air- 


ernment an apology and revealed 
Sen. 


a willingness to pay financial com- 
told the Senate that a “war clique 


ie for the loss of lives and 
a ned The British plane, Peking in the Republican party was try- 
ed, ing to e us into war with 


was mistaken for a 
Chinese nationalist bomber. | China. The Washington corre- 


fighter planes to invade Chinese waters. 

Actually the U. S. Navy was looking for trouble, not 
survivors, and it found it over the Chinese island of Hainan 
where U. S. planes shot down two Chinese patrol craft. 

’ ‘The British were obviously not happy at °U, S. frenzy 
in allegedly defending British interests. They regarded 
the U. S. policy as “impetuous” and the French rane 
commented that that the display of “nerves” by the U .S 
was adding to the risk of a new war. 

THE OPINION of the British and French, who have 
at their disposal the same information which is in the hands 
‘of the Pentagon, ought to be pondered seriously by the 
American people. 

As the: Chicago Daily News declared July 
27: “If it looks to Europeans as if the U. S. eden tale hock 
for trouble on a big scale, it may be because somebody in 
Washington actually is.”| 

‘The truth of the matter is that a world without trouble 
makes the Eisenhower administration feel unhappy and 
forlorn. As the Chinese People’s government pointed out, 
at a time when world tensions are easing as a result of 
agreements reached at Geneva, the U. S. State Depart- 
ment and the Pentagon are frantically seeking to preserve 
the pretext for their “policy of strength.” 

We think that the American people, especially the 
trade unions, ought to speak up now to President Eisen- 
hower, demanding that we take our war ships and planes 
out of China's waters, and negotiate whatever differences 
Ruts may have with Peking at the conference table. 


REMEMBER IN NOVEMBER 


WITH SENATE PASSAGE of what Sen. Wayne Morse 
(Ind-Ore) described as the $42 trillion atomic giveaway 
(see story on page 2), Congress now enters the last la 
the rush for summer adjournment. It is a period which 
is fraught with grave perils for labor and the people of this 
nation, as the history of this 83rd Congress has amply dem- 
onstrated. 

The record of this session of Congress ought to per- 
suade labor's millions of one pomt above all others. That 
is that not the slightest dependence can be placed on the 
official Democratic Party leadership to fight the GOP’s 
me of giveaways, takeaways and out-McCarthying 

cCarthy. 

The tile on. the — en plunder bill was the 
Jatest confirmation ‘of this. The ‘official Senate leadership, 
led by the minority leader Lyndon Johnson, of Texas, sided 
with the Administration to put the bill over. The result 
was that 13 Democrats vot I for the bill, with 25 against. 


IN SLIGHTLY Nis blatant hi a similar doublecross 
by top Democrats took place on the vote for the Rich Men’s 
tax bill on the housing measure which all but destroys pub- 
lic housing. The tax, housing and atomic energy bills are 
now either in or emerging from joint House-Senate con- 
ference. “As in the case of the housing measure, indications 
are that the result will all be on the side of the giveaway 
crew. 

Requirin immediate attention now are the Brownell 
anti-labor bills—including the one to destroy the Fifth 
Amendment (see Aer on page 6), the Flanders resolution 
to censure Sen. Mc@arthy and the a tad program to’ 
reduce price supports at a time w 
- facing declining markets and income. , 

Labor, liberal, farm and Negro ‘organizations noid 
now to get after every Congressmen ly those 
elected with labor su 


— Fg 


~ ae oy eat sta st eRaca Ny 


— in July August, esi li 


the continuing of se? farm 


_IN LONDON, the British gov- 
ernment accepted the apology 


prepared to 
Winston Chur 


ordered British commercial 
navy planes to.fly a course well off 


* 


and 
otiate its claim. Sir 
ill, Prime Minister, | 
and 


spondent of the Providence Jour- 
nal said that war party was led 
by Sen. William Knowland (R- 
Calif) and Admiral Arthur W. 
Radford, chairman of the jomt 
chiefs of staff, and that they were 
proceeding on the plan to involve 
'the U. S. on a “preventive war.” 

It was Admiral Radford who or- 


Guardian, were armed U. S. planes 


“There's an undertone of feeling,” 


farmers are still 


Wie get Se “oaad the killing of the 


from Hainan to avoid similar inci- 
dents. ) : 

But in Washington, there was an 
uproar. Secretary of State Dulles 
issued a,statement about Chinese} 
“barbarism.” The Pentagon dis- 


dered the U. S. carriers into the 
waters off Hainan. And it was 
Admiral Radford who, as reported 
FEGEA iE 
: : e rinc U oO 
pa wo. of its four aircraft jective must ba the. downfall of 
war ey Southeastern Asian i Communist China, even if it takes 
waters to the area of Hainan, os- ) | many years, The New York Post 
tensibly to “search for survivors” of | of April 17, 1953, quoted Radford 
‘the plane incident. as saying he “believes war with 
The consequence of the Penta- Red China is virtually inevitable.” 
gon action was what might have! Do these events mean that the 
been expected. Two Chinese planes “preventive war crowd, the * war 
were shot down by American sky- clique” which believes in “inevi- 
raiders off Hainan, the shooting table war” has taken over the con- 
taking place after the Chinese duct of U. S. foreign policy? 


planes attacked the Americans, ac- 
tion Decline 


cording to the Pentagon. 
+, 2 Congress GOP leaders solemn. tension through the holding of the| Betweeit 1940 and 1952 work- 

men's Pg Baer ge payments in 

ecl 


ly declased that the “hour of peril” Geneva conference.” The U. S. 
had arrived and Democratic lead- government, said Peking, “in order|the U. S. ined from 0.72 per- 
i licy of strength’|cent of total payrolls to 0.57 per- 


ers called for “national unity.”|5, sove 
Dulles issued more threats and the| fo, dismal e, have become' cent. 


Pentagon dispatched more aircraft 
carriers. 


craft, aes them down. An- 
other two U. §. planes dived to 
\strafe two Polish merchant vessels 
but fled when a Chinese escort 
vessel fired eck: in self defense. 

The U. S. provocation came, 
Peking said, “at a time when there 
is a further easing of international 


* 


AND IF that wasn’t provocation 
enough, “a Civil Air Transport air- 
liner (U. S.} defiantly bearing the 
Chinese Nationalist fla left For- 
mosa ...and a CAT official said it 
would fly over the danger zone.” 
(N. Y. ‘World-Telegram, July 27). 

Admiral Felix B. Stump, U. S. 
Commander in Chief in the Pacific, 
unwittingly shed some light on the 
incident during a press conference 
at the Pentagon Monday. Air force 
men on the carriers in the Pacific, 
he said, are under orders to be 
“quick on the trigger,” a cleaned-} 
up version of the old injunction “to 
shoot first and ask questions after- 
wards,” 

“In other words,” said the ad- 
miral, “You don’t have to wait and 
get your head blown off before you; “air and sea strength in pooper 
shoot back.” fion.” 

The porecenes of cney-rmgena re 
was not, however, matc y the 
British whose loss had been great-| . oe BD are Boas tr oe 
er. What, asked the Manchester victory last week when the Brit- 
ish government signed a prelim- 
inary agreement with Egypt 
ending 72 years of military oc- 
sayy ve of the a watangs Se 

agreement provides - for 
evacuation of the last of the 
80,000 British forces from the 
Suez Canal zone within 20 
months with a proviso that with- 
in the next seven years Britain 
may reenter Egyptian iy oe 
if a third nation attacks - 


THE WEEK IN WORD AFFAIRS 


® British Out of Suez - 
°° Rhee Wants War ; 


SOUTH KOREAN dictator anti-Soviet plans. 
Syngman Rhee addressing the * 


U. S. Congress on a Washingto THE U. S. State Department 
visit Wednesday’ said the mee reportedly moved last week to 


ree compensate for the weakening 
rean armistice ought to be de- 


of Western mpilitary wer in 
clared dead and a p start-- Suez by securing Israeli consent 
ed for an armed attack on North for U. S.-British bases in Haifa 
Korea, thus reopening the Ko- and other Israeli cities. This 
rean war. He asked Congress for would mean Israeli’s inclusion in 
U. S. air and naval support for the State Department’s Middle 
the South Korean army for his ast anti-Soviet lineup. . 
planned invasion of North Ko- * 

rea. He also demanded financial 
aid to double the present South 
Korean army to 40 divions with 


IN IRAN, U. S. State Depart- 
ment pressure was seen in Iran- 
ian Premier Zahedis speech 
committing his government to 
closer collaboration with the 
U. §S.-British anti-Soviet alliance. 
Kayhan, ‘influential . Teheran 
newspaper, said Zahedis stand 
was the “first step in the repu- 
diation of .the principle of neu- 
trality in Iran’s foreign policy.” 
| ra 
THE NEW Guatemalan dic- 
tatorship, imposed by U. S. dol- 
lars arms, announced res- 
cindment of the land reform of 
the Arbenz New Deal govern- 
ment under which 60, land- 
less peasants had _ received 
farms. The decree halted further 
expropriation of the big estates 
and ordered peasants who had 

. received acreage to return them 
to their former owners after the 
current harvest, 


* 


SECRETARY of State John 
Foster: Dulles met during the 
-~ week with British and French 
ambassadors in Washington to 
discuss the draft of a note re- 


* 


doing off the Chinese coast lookin 
for survivors of a British plane 


UP’s London correspondent cabled, 
“that the Americans nave been too 
impetuous.” 


BRITISH moderation contrast- 
led sharply with Pentagon belli- 
gerence although both were in 
possession of the same facts. It is 
well wrasias as New Jerk Times 
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By Carl Hirsch 
EVANSTON, ILL. 

TO THIS CLOISTERED 
college town, men and women 
are now arriving, bearing on 
their shoulders the weight of 
many of the problems of the 
world. : 

These are the several thousand 

tes and visitors to the great 
gathering of the World Council 
of Churches which takes. place 
here from August 15 to $1. 

A leader of this .48-nation 
church council, Dr. W. A. Visser 
t Hooft of the - Netherlands, pic- 
tures these delegates as troubled 
Christians, “living in a world of 
seemingly insoluble problems.” _| 

“We do not know how to es- 
tablish peace among nations,” 
said the general secretary of the 
council, “or how to-attain an in- 
ternational social justice, or how to 
overcome the disunity of the 


“Caught in such blind-alley sit- 
uations, we are in danger of be- 
coming _ defeatists.” : 
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IT IS TO MANY OF THESE 
problems that the two-week ses- 


t 


tian dogma, the“Aassembly’s pro- 
gram includes- these topics: 

“Social Questions— Respon- 
sible Society in a World Perspect- 
ive”: “International Affairs—Chris- 
tians in the Struggle for World 
Community”; “Intergroup Rela- 
tions—The Church ~ Racial 
and Ethnic Tensions.” 

: Already indicated are a number 
of stormy sessions and bitter de- 
bates on many issues. Said Dr. 
Harold A. Bosley, pastor of the 
“host” church, the First Methodist 
Church of Evanston: “We do not 
go into this meeting with the con- 
viction that we can get unanimity 
on issues. that are splitting the 
human family into warring fac- 
tions.” : , 

Dr. Bosley predicted a majority 
and minority position on most 
topics. The controversy has in fact 
already broken loose before the as- 
sembly has opened. 

From this Catholic Archdiocese 
has come a barbed attack by Cardi- 
nal Stritch warning that “the faith- 
ful of the (Catholic) church are not 
permitted to attend” gtssions of the 
assembly—even though Catholics. 
have attended previous World: 
Council functions as observers. 


sions of «Protestant clergymen will 
be addressed. The main theme of; 
the session is “Christ-The Hope, 
of the World.” But far from lim- 
iting its scope to matters of Chris- 


| Christian Curches, which is ex- 


In addition, a rump organization 
has been formed under the name} 
of the Intemational Council of 


e ® 


ce 


'sion with placards reading, “Marx 
Is Not Christ,” and “The*World 
Council Helps Communism.” 
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THE American Legion in this) 
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area has unloosed similar blasts 
against the assembly. The Legion 
is suspicious of the very idea of 
delegates coming from other coun- 
tries. Its attack was not limited to 
expected delegates from the so-call- 
ed Iron Curtain countries, but also 
took in delegates from Sweden and 


the Netherlands, including Dr. W. 
A. Visser ‘t Hooft. 

The clamor is expected to be- 
come even louder as such figures 
as Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam and 
possibly the German Pastor Martin 
Niemoeller come into focus as as- 
sembly speakers. 

Dr. Paul G. Macy, who is active 
here with the preparation ‘of the 
assembly: program, predicted that 
the gathering will become a target 
of “witchhunters.” 

He sounded a plea for under- 
standing of delegates “who live in 
countries where it is precisely as 
respectable to be known as a s0- 
cialist as it is to be a Republican in 
Evanston.” 

The assembly’s advance spokes- 
men were busy trying to condition 
the press to the idea that the views 
of the U. S. State Department will 
not necessarily be held sacred in 


pected to picket the Evanston ses- 


these sessions. 
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Many of the E delegates 
are expected to Seiiaenas the 
Dulles-Eisenhower program as en- 
tirely un-Christian and war-like. 

* 


AFRICAN delegates have al- 
ready pointed out here in pre-as- 
sembly — that if the Pro- 
testant A ca America is to join 
in fighting Malanism: as immoral, 
jimcrow in the churches of Amer- 
ica must be wiped out. : 

And as-Dr. Bosley explained, 
“The for- the Asian 
churches. will criticize our foreign 
policy for abetted colonial- 
ism and imperialism and will ques- 
tion whether it is Christian to make 
economic aid conditional upon mili- 
tary cooperation. 
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The session of the assembly will 
have an interested world-wide au- 
dience. Many of the delegates will 
bring here the problems of their 
own congregations, problems in- 
volving the contradictions between 
the teachings of Christ and the un- | 
Christian behavior of the guardians 


of a dying social order. 


Leaders of the World Council 
such as Dr. Bosley express confi- 
dence that this gathering will take 
a forthright position on peace. 

“The churches of the World 
Council are strongly opposed to 
any preventive war and to the no- 
tion that a war between East and 
West is inevitable,” he declared. 


“We must accept and attain 


| peaceful co-existence.” 


———_ 
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‘By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 
MOSCOW. 


WO Russian 
persons’ who had been 
drifting aimlessly for about 10 
years, found themselves drift- 


ing down to Soviet soil, at- 
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rachutes. ee: 

When they picked themselves’ 
up they started taking stock of. 
their possessions, mental and phys-' 


ical... 


tac | to 


Their. physical possessions were| #7 > 


ical cloak-and-da 
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ferent. 
Their first “duty” 


should have & 


been to set up their transmitter 7223, a ane? 


and report back to where they 
came from; instead they reported 


to the Soviet authorities—and the § 2, 3 
foregoing and later facts are taken, eR Sb i iat ie,” 


they made. | 

The two men, N. Yakuta and 
N. Kudryavtsev, had long before’ 
been teamed together at an Amer- 


but t 


“ 
2: 
o. 


ican spy school in West Germanv,'{ 7) 4 age 
y#still cannot be sure of @ 44272 


what was. going on in each other's 7» 

head. They could not, at first, . 2 

confide in each other .. . any CON-, 2. jg ee . 
fidence might be fatal to one of| #4 es 


the two. 
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ALSO, they could not entirely ce Le 
repeated warnings they «iz 


dismiss the 
had received from their American 
and White Russian instructors that, 
if were caught or if they 
gave selves up, not even full 
confession would save them from 
the death penalty. | 
ightmare’ days of wandering 


end 
which each con 


wrack hands of the Ameri 
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oe 4 was ena “sr to Yakuta that his 

5. @4 |one way of escape from hardships 

peu? | which were killing off many of the 

ate 1 |D. P.s was to “take up aetive work 
3 and ‘become a somebody.” 


ge ee ae | 


p72 4 \schools for “active. workérs” that 

ey = *® |had been setup in Western Ger- 

fae = A |Many and persuasively appealed 
ee Se 8 |for recruits. 


fo  * <-s \kuta met later glossed over. the 
she Poe RE NEO RRR eae * 4 . 
"ae nae ea So hee connection between these schools 
2 ga fe Sec a : 5s tees eg and the American espiona 
oe 8 Nice, and tried to stress their “Rus- 
Re RV RR oS SR . ) 
boca = sian” character. Later the connec- 
"= | * 4 |tion could not be concealed. 


/* 3 \that he had a cravin 
=): |and that the drink with which he 
2 | persuade him to become a “recruit” 
ee = 4 |to a school which Baidalakov said 
ee awenmir ese es | was TUN by his organization. 
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uta was concerned, seemed to 
be largely in the hands. of White 
Russians, and another emigre, Bol- 
direv, who had control of the “sup- 
plies” to Africa and South Amer- 
ica, sent Yakuta to Morocco. 

“You can’t believe,” said Yakuta 
in his statement, “what all this 
pase cres does to a man when 

has no country, , behind 
him, nobody to stick up for him.” 

In Morocco; tod; he found, it 
was mainly White Russians who 
were the “contractors.” The head 


Bel y, who ran away from 
Russia to Paris in 1917, and ‘his 
chief assistants were White 


} |organization, Baidalakov, appeared 
Bion the’ scene and talked So the 
fs Russian D. P.s. He spoke as a 
Fe |lover of his native country who 

w= (was “deeply saddened by: t 

#383 \ferings of his poor fellow-country- 


| tute 


anti-Soviet conditioning process 
began. More and more overtly, it| 


The chief of a White Russian 


. suf- 


referred to certain 


He 


men. 


Baidalakov and others whom Ya- 


ge serv- 


Yakuta admitted quite frankly 


was plied by Baidalakov helped to 
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| ON HIS WAY back to Germany 


indoctri- 


rm which bears a 
for the Study of 
fairs.” 
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aly | 
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ts Went Home 


times as Igor Sergeyevich: On an 
American army _ shooting-range 
nearby he was given lessons 
parachute jumping and in marks- 
m : 

From there he was taken to a 
house in another resort on the 
Tegernsee also near Munich where 
he met his future partner, Kudry- 
avtsev. 


Kudryavtsev was only 14 when 
the Germans invaded his part of — 
the Soviet Union. Like Yakuta, he 
had his spell in a labor gang .in 
Morocco and went through the | 
same spy schools. Only rarely did 
he hear scraps of real facts about 
conditions in the Soviet Union— 
from camp-mates, who had re- 
ceived letters from friends at home 
or had managed to hear broadcasts 
in their native tongue from their 
native land. 

“The Americans,” he said, “kept 
telling the D. P.s about the ‘awful 
things’ that would happen to them 
if y returned to the USSR. 
Many le would have gone 
home if it had not been for this 
continual terrorizing.” 

* 

THE TRAINING the two. re- 

ceived inclided map-reading, ra- 


dio-telegraphy, coding, invisible 
writing in various media and iden- 
tification of Soviet aircraft 
other armament. Their first. 


tion and gradually head ter 
Moscow district, where ) 
to make’ their. home. They had to 


they had to sow | 
and discontent; one of the meth- 
‘ods recommended was “poison 


“peferted ‘Bill; 
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: MR. JOSEPH WELS 
the recent Army-McCarthy 


week with the worry that ; Hamareee oi e : 


_ “Fifth Amendment unist.” 
s Mr. Welch reminds his fellow- 

Americans that the Fifth 
' Amendment is a key protection 
“of every American's ri t to be 
considered innocent 
Bons 

| ~ “Any lawyer will tell you,” 
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earing ends his interesting article inl 
a ea Paci aan use Of 


\".Y 
Peng 
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writes Mr. Welch, “that the Fifth - 


| Amendment was never intend- 
‘ed to serve as a confession of . 

, t ... It was added to the 

4 tion to protect the inno- 

~ cent .. . No matter who invokes — 
the Fifth Amendment it stands 

. in our Constitution as one of the 

' guardians of. our. liberties. It is 

_ for all men to use. Guilt will have 
to be proved in other ways, not- 
In a way- reminiscent of the 
medieval dungeons.” 

MR. WELCH’S worry that 
McCarthy has “eroded . . . faith 
in the Bill of Rights” and the 
Fifth Amendment is “based on 
reality. 

The harsh truth is that it is 
not only McCarthy who seeks 
to subvert the American Con- 
stitution by his theory that si- 


lence about -one’s political opin- « 


ions before his Committee con- 
' stitutes “guilt” of some kind. 

Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell is a leading enemy of 
the Fifth Amendment’s protec-— 
tions which permit every Ameri- 
can to refuse to make himself 
“guilty” of something by testify- 
ing against himself when the 
Government has no evidence of 
any kind against him for any 
wrongdoing. 

In its hunt for new thought- 
control victims against whom it 
has no evidence of any deeds 


of wrongdoing, the Department 
of Justice and the various witch- 
hunt committees have been en- 
raged by the fact that many 
Americans have been protected 
by the Fifth Amendment. 


Thought-contro] victims have 
refused to “name names.” They 
have been protected. by the 
Fifth Amendment from salting 
into the trap of facing a 
jury’ prison term because 
denied the lies of hired FBI 


informers. 

But Brownell, whose effort to 
license trade unions under the 
guise of hunting “subversion” 
was blocked in the House Judi- 
ciary Committee temporarily by 
AFL, and CIO protests, has now 


nue ada yg ll mr 
passed in the Senate 


- former and “name names,” 


. tics, etcs, or go to jail for “con- 


Joe eatey in 
e Ma 
freed 


and a Aigo rg gw 
ciary This is the- 
new r confronting civil 
liberties in Congress, 


* 

UNDER THE BROWNELL 
Bill, the government would have 
the power to force any witness 
to leave the protection of the 
Fifth Amendment by granting 
him “immunity” from prosecu- 
tion because of any _ testimony 
he might have. 

Thus, the innocent victim 
would have to become an. in- 
or 


give any other information 
about his private beliefs, poli- 


tempt.” 

This is a Federal machinery | 
for -getting wholesale jail sen- 
tences ‘against dozens, scores, 
hundreds, or even thousands of 
Americans against whom the 
government does not ‘have the 
slightest evidence of any kind. 

It is the very lack of evidence 

the Communists, and 
progressives of all kinds ich 
makes his “Immunity Bill” nec- 
essary, Brownell told the House 
committee. He wants to trick 
subpenaed witness into jail in or- 
der to “make a record” of “anti- 
Communism” for the November 
elections. . 

MANY AMERICANS have 
become alarmed at this Brow- 


nell move to cancel the protec- 
tions of the Fifth Amendment 
which: is taking place with the 
help of McCarthyism’s sneers at 


te 
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A (Pp Turns to Fig, 
~ Against RR Jimcrow 


LEGALIZED jimcrow came to many states in the South under cover of the “ sepa- 


rate coach laws.” Negro passengers under these. laws were herded 
front coach by the carriers. Here they shared seats with the co 


every case established his “office” 
in the “colored coach.” Seldom 
clean, the cinders thrown by the 
old coal burners made a ride in 
these coaches — than han tolerable. 
For years, ol- 
Jowing World Wat I, the T the We i 
press regularly ran ‘articles 
scribing the horrors of travel in 


and still are) into the 
tor, who in almost 


interstate commerce was patently 
illegal. 
Now the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People and seventeen compiain-|in 
ants (one of them white) are argu- 
ing before the U, S. Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a ruling 


tacks: the practice of refusing to 
serve such passen in station 
restaurants or to allow them seats 
in so called “white” waiting rooms 

in terminals. 

MOST OF THE complaints 
grew out of trips in connection 
with the work of the NAACP. An 


sneak — for. “Immuni y 


the Boston lawyer who sat opposi 


. “from A. J. Hayes, president of © 


either imply that a refusal to an- 
swer means guil 


mean that he has forfeited his 
protections under the Fifth 
Amendment and must “name 
names.” Opposition was voiced 
by the National Lawyers Guild, 
by the New York Bar Associa- 
tion which opposed Congres- 
sional committees having the 
er to grant “immunity,” ~ 
avored court power to do so 


THUS FAR as strongest op- 


_ position within Labor rank’s to 


this cynical measure has come 


the AFL International Associa- 


tion of Machinists in a lengthy 


_ article in the Machinists Journal — 


for August. 

“Every one of the guarantees 
of the Fifth Amendment is im- 
portarit,” he said. To weaken the 
amendment in any way, he said, 
brings with it the danger of 

“extracting confessions by men- 
tal or physical torture.” 

He asked the trade unions the 
question: 

“If-this fundamental right can - 
be ripped away ea not other 
rights as well? . . . To make an 
outcast of a men, to strip him of 
his chances for a livelihood, to 
impugn his loyalty—that is fully 
as serious as depriving him of 
life, liberty and property. And 
in Congressional hearings the 


‘ whole procedure is -accomplish- 


ed without due process of law.” 


“by michael singer ——— 


Musie With Sidearms 


DEPARTMENT OF Cor- 
rection band members wore 
pistols at their sides during 
ceremonies at City Hall last 


week for the Dienbienphu 
nurse, Mile. Genevieve de Ga- 
lard-Terraube. It may have been 
that the band was behind on 
rehearsals or had not “jelled,” 
but the “music” was less than 
tuneful. When an official who 
had not heard it asked aloud 
what reason was there for wear- 
ing guns, another City Hall aide, 
forced by pressure of duty to 
ae —— gan bt band 
or past 

- “Stick around and listen. You 
will find out why.” 


* - + 
ABSENCE of anti-Soviet, red- 


‘baiting or bombastic 


about the “free world” at the 


City Hall honors for Mile. Gene- . 


vieve Terraube, did not go un- 
noticed. It was significant that 
neither Mayor bie. a a nor = 
French 

Vietminh patarers fies or Dr eke 
the hysterical bleats of the U.S. 
press over the Geneva 
reement. And. the Dienbienphu 
nurse, who made a charming 
visitor, refused to be “needled” 
by reporters who asked for “com- 
ment” on the praise she received 
from Vietminh leader, Ho Chi 
Minh, for her bravery during 
the Indochina siege. 


* 


peace ag- 


organization, to keep the boys 
in line against expected Farley 
00 “a and pressure — and 
lyn is the key to the final 
ps between city and up- 
state favorites for governor. - 
Balch is reportedly for FDR, 
r.—but doesn’t want to buck 
eSapio yet. 


WERE JUST ASKING, but 
isn’t it a funny coincidence that — 
the first smear job by news- — 
papers against the Wagner Ad- 
ministration should be angled 
against the Department of 
Water Supply, Gas & Electricity 
headed by Commissioner Arthur 
C. Ford? Here's why: | 

Ford is the first Negro ever 


_ Mamed as a city commissioner 


and the two hydrant inspectors 
who are the ‘cause of so much 
“expose’ hue and cry in the 
reactionary papers, happen to 
be opponents of James A. Roe, 
erstwhile Farleyite - boss of 
Mai Democrats. How . come 
press never woke up to the 
— inspector and corpora- 
or clubhouse patron- 

si r Mayors O'Dwyer and 
Impellitteri? We have no use 
for the handout system in ma- 
chine politics, but when the first 
commissioner attacked for the 
practice is a Negro and the first 
mayor who perpetutates -it is 
SsheeReehod and when the 
same press hides millions in 
graft and corruption elsewhere— 
well, then there s something more 


”\which will require the railroads 
to change their present policy of 
honoring the jimcrow laws of one 
state in other states. The brief 
containing the NAACP complaints 


ss Many fight called cas — 
any ts a t é cars have 
fp a changes. Negroes 
won yen the o right to sit in railroad 
. Campaigns in north- 
ce aleioed the practice of and prayer for relief was with 
cr ti Negro passengers jimcrow the ICC on last Dec. 14. It on 

on trains going south. Now a Ne-|tends that the 11 defendant r 


can ride from Chicago andjroads are guilty of violating the 
York unsegregated to south-|Commerce Clause of the Consti- 


em destinations. | tution and the Fifth Amendment 


to the Constitution. 
THE SMALL GAINS came} In addition to attacking jimcrow 
after decades of struggle, ite seating for interstate passengers on 


fact that segregated travel in the railroads, the brief also at- 


to it than a couple of hydrant 

inspectors or even 250 corpora- 

tion inspectors at — an-. 
nually each, 


LABOR’S reaction to evi- 
dence that top-level Democrats 
in: New York City are trying to 
scuttle Rep. $s cam- 
oda: Dar tas itlaatdiendll anenl- 
nation was so strong that it 
forced a switch in emphasis from 
‘Tammany leaders. Carmine CG. 
DeSapio, Tiger chief and na- 
tional committeeman, last week 


example is that of A. S. Crisholm: 
and Warren Stetzel who were 
separated during their trip from 
Mobile, Alz., to Jacksonville, Fla., 

on Jan. 18, 1952, to attend an 
NAACP meeting protesting the 
assassination of Mr. .and Mrs. 
Harry T. Moore: Stetzel is a white 
man and was barred from the 
“colored coach” when his Negro 
companion was forced to take a 
segregated seat. 

The defendant | railroads are: 
St. Louis-San Francisco RR Co., 
Louisville and Nashville RR Co.; 
Y/Southern Railroad Co., Sante Fe 
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ASSEMBLYMAN Al Lama, 
architect and counsel for the 
National Sugar Refining Co., 
scored against the United Na- 
tions before the Board of Stand- 
ards and Appeals last week in 
obtaining application for erect- _ 
ing the “Jack Frost Sugar” si 
directly across the river from 


sentiment for’ Mayor Wagner, 
and the Mayor himself was firm- 
er than ever in denying aspira- 
-tions for the No. 1 state job. But 


“ FUNERAL SERVICES HELD FOR MRS. TERRELL 
FUNERAL SERVICES for Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, the 


educator and civil rights 


fighter were held last 


90-year-old 
week in Washington, D.C. Mrs. Terrell, a native of Memphis, Ten- 


was born in 1863. Educated 


at Antioch and Oberlin Colleges, 


nessee, 

she became famous for her insistence upon her full citizenship rights, 

refusing to accept as a matter of course jimcrow laws and. customs. 
- She was a charter member of the National Association for the 

Advancement of Colored People, and a founder of the ‘National As- 


sociation of Colored Women. It was due to her 


and activ- 


ity that jimcrow in Washington restaurants, theatres and other public 


places was defeated during the past 


three . Her husband Judge 


Robert H. Terrell, died in 1925, She is survived by two daughters 


and a sister. A niece, Miss Roberta Lee Church, is 


m groups 


consultant in the U. ‘Ss. ‘Department of Labor's Bureau of Employ- 


ment, — 


(There will be a full account of the life and times of Mrs. Terrell 


in. ‘text*™ -ek 


‘> 


Sept see 
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RR, Texas and Pacific RR, Atlantic 
Coastline ~RR, Missouri Pacific, 
Seaboard Airline RR, Kansas City 
Southern Line. Otker defendants 
are, Union News Company, of New 
York, operator of the restaurant 
in Richmond’s Broad Street -Sta- 
tion, and Richmond Terminal Rail- 
way Co., operator of the a 


Street Station. / 
The case against railroad fim- 


crow is.part of the follow-up of 


jthe May 17 rulings against school 


segregation, It is interesting to 
note that the U, S. Supreme. Court 
in the school casés reversed an 


bol ruling (Plessy vs Ferguson) 
s railways: were legal. 


” iis we ‘wola” deny Se ania Par nota? Ww: wnoivds urctteciibal laser # 0 


Iding that,jimcrow, seats an, street : 


> “S8prarj cs eS 


it’s still true that Averell Harri- 


‘man was thrown into the guber- 


natorial ring in a move to stop 
FDR, Jr. 
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STATE CHAIRMAN Richard 
H. Balch is relying on heavy 
guns to stop the impending Far- 
ley push to ca the nomi- 
zn : pling and . block 
pro-labor delegations. That's. why 
he chose Swetnick, pow- 
erful Brooklyn whip in  insier 


| sanctum deliberations, to help 


master-mind the fall cam 


Actually, say observers, 
wants" 


~ 


who comes *out 
si\d@f Brooklyn Boss Joe Sharkey’s ° 


_  welyeat. eiiver ndvy aevity leronetascian by igo ec crf 


UN. Lama’s argument was that 
the 205-foot monstrosity with 
the 25-foot capital. letters and 
15-foot lower case spelling, was 

needed because of “severe com- 


=x eye- 
of the— 
cross. the 


=a off 
“competition” and rejected UN 


“appeals against it. But nobody 


bothered to ask Lama. and the 
Board: “what competition?” 


The National Sugar Refining, 


) > Co. has no competition. It's one 
’ of the two or three 


ae 
monopolies in the world, 


BF a2. 
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ABNER W. BERRY 


The ‘Blood Laws’ : 


Of | 
. » * pp 


~ HOMER A. PLESSY, the 


“geet 


preme Court in its 1896 ruling, 
the construction put upon 
jimcrow laws by the Ne- 


t this m 


pry the U.S. Supreme 
reigns in most south- 
* @rm states, Thaf*is, it reigns in 


the propa of the segrega- 
ists, while their legal opin- 
ions prove that jimcrow laws 
represent a contemptuous —at- 
titude toward Negroes as inferior 
citizens. 
One week after the U.S. Su- 
_ preme Court ruled against school 
segregation in the nation, the 
Mississippi Supreme Court, in 
another case, reaffirmed the ra- 
cist basis of that state's laws. 
The state high court heard an 
appeal of the. Natchez Times 
against a $5,000 judgement in a 
libel case. The suit was brought 


— the Natchez daily by 
ary Dungan, a white woman, 


involved in an automobile ac- 


cident. The Natchez Times in 
story of the accident ran the 
llowing sentence: 

' “Tt was established that a 
Negro woman, Mary Dungan, 
was driving the car at the time 
of the capriangcere | 


CALLING HER A NEGRO 


constituted libel, Miss Dungan 
contended. The lower court 
agreed and rendered the $5,000 
_fudgement. The State Supreme 
Court spelled out the law and 
a cepa tl of race as it is 
— adhered to in the Mag- 
nolia .State: 


“The general rule,” the court 
ruling is quoted in the July 17 
- edition of Editor and Publisher 
“seems to be that to write of a 
white ‘person that he is a Negro 
or has Negro blood is libelous 
and in some states it is slander 
to make such a charge orally.” 
Notice that the highest court 
of the state of Mississippi just 
about holds that to be a Negro 
is to be placed in a criminal 
category, for it refers to mak- 
ing a*“charge” of being a Négro. 
Further in the decision the 
court cites cases in South Carol- 


, no longer sup- - 


ina, Louisiana, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and ~ Oklahoma where 
it has been established as libel- 
ous to impute “African origin” 
to a white person. 

* 


IT WILL: BE HARD for 
many Americans to realize that 
there are judges sitting in high 
places in these United’ States 


who could write the following 


with a straight face. But this is 
a continuing quotation from the 
ruling ‘of Mississippi high 
court in the case of Dungan vs 


that a white woman is a Negro. 
Now we know from Missis- 


sippis highest court that to be 


a Negro in that state is to be 
the object of “public hatred, 
contempt or ridicule,” without 
community “esteem” and “confi-. 
dence.” is the law of Mis- 
sissippi and the states cited by 
the court. 

In South Carolina, that state's 
Supreme Court ruled in a similar 
case, as cited by the Mississippi 
Court: 


status and to publish that a 
white man was a Negro would 
not only be galling to his pride 
but would tend to interfere 
seriously with the social rela- 
tions of the white man.with his 
fellow meh.” 


IT WAS AGAINST this un- 
American doctrine that the U.S. 
Supreme Court turned its back 
in its anti-segregation ruling last 
May IT. But since the Mississippi 
ruling came on May 24, it proves 


that more than mere rulings will 


be necessary to cutb the un- 
reconstructed racist rebels who 
have ruled in many southern 
states since the 1870's. And we 
are a long way from overthrow- 
ing, in fact, the Plessy vs Fer- 
guson doctrine throughout the 
nation. 


Madame Sings «a Song 


‘ "ROM the mouths of babes and sucklings, the old saw has it, 
comes truth, but it can also come from the wives of Ambassadors, 
especially those who have a ghoulish inclination; to write jingles 
on the crucifixion of the Guatemalan people... - | 


A reader, from South Carolina, sent us a cli 


ing from his 


per which carried an Associated Press story, July 14, date- 


lined Columbia, S. C. 


-- It said: “Mrs. John Puerifoy, wife of the U. S. Ambassador to 


Guatemala waxed poetic 


ic” about the recent bloody events in 


Guatemala. “She wrote and mailed this verse to Miss Evelyn Shep- 
pard, of Columbia, a first cousin of Puerifoy: 


wife of the Ambeseador—thus tells, 


ould that axing enemy would write,a book, the, ancient saying, 


i 29iloy iow: 


And be careful of ambassadorial wives who write jingles. 
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jupon the 


| they would like to commit them- 


hohild's account of a <inisdemeanor feniled’ a 


em cry for amnesty of the 
‘& Smith Act victims has gone 
around the world; letters of 
support and resolutions are ar- 


riving in the United States) 
from many lands. T IMPRISONED pis 
The poem below came in a letter Ideas cannot be imprisoned,” 
from Yokohama, Japan; it was writ-|5° you said, 
ten by H. Fujikawa who also sent Those wise words 
a letter of to President Eis-| [hey did not heed. 
enhower which said, in* part: “Eu- The sorry: lot, who. think 
gene Dennis- was imprisoned be-| They. sit so Sect 
cause of his ideas. These ideas are| 85s the word, : 
shared by millions of Americans as The oe tee be. © 
well as by most of the people in who passed the sentence 
this ‘world : Sank in the deepest mire, 
The letter writer also sent a Iet- 
ter to Dennis, in the federal peni-| Eyes that glisten 
tentiary at Atlanta, which said: “It; And ears that hearken 
is ironio thet on thia day, July 4, Wisueteet ee gees 
should be.writing to a champion deta gg eelden oo , 


of freed in prison i 
om who is in prison in the) sta neg ied Seats 


standing by!” 
The poem follows: 


United States of America . . . Aug. 
10 is your 50th birthday. Birth- 
days call for congratulations; but, 


when one so staunch and true is in 


With lock key, 
With concrete a they seek 


prison, flowery words cannot be To silence the voices 


coaxed from a heavy heart... . but 
we can resolutely say; “We are 


Some time ago they locked you ing 
But the ideas sae 

The voices have grown stronger; 
Encompassing the earth. 

A mighty tide ) 

That cannot- be turned! 


By MARGERY CANRIGHT 


S% papers representing cur- 
rent medical thinking and 
research ‘on juvenile  delin- a 
quency were presented at the} Faetheanten: tar teteltih 
American Medical Association| unconsciously disliked child -is 
meeting here recertly. 

Of the 18 participants in the dis- 
cussion, one thought the culture of 
a “delinquent society” was at fault,| quency. 
while another saw the causes of *® 
delinquency in the deficient diet of| 
poverty, but virtually all the others 
sought the answers in Freudian- 
based psychiatry. 

The Freudian contributions rang- 
ed from a theory that delinquent 
children really carry through the 
‘suppressed delinquent desires of| 
their parents to a suggestion that} i 
the bulk of the nation’s children be 
discouraged from pursuing an edu- 
cation beyond grammar L. ji 

* 


Mayo Clinic psychiatrist, main- 

tained that the uncommiitted’ sins 

of the parents are literally visited 
children | 


She bélieves parents cause ju- 
y 


Because he may look like 


unconsciously” ‘dislikes himself! 
Dr: 


selves. 
: “The parent: may listen: to : 


ion, Dr. 
or a sexual indiscretion, obviously 'sion that 
Fad a . 


enjoying it. The child senses the 
pleasure he gives the adult and any 
punishment which is subsequently 
given is outweighed by the enjoy- 
ment the parent has shown,” she 
2 ., _~{Sulting in poor physi 
‘eoteas 
lected as the scapegoat,” while the 
others are permitted to grow up 
without encouragement to delin- 


an 
uncle, or a fathcr or a brother that 
the parent dislikes. Or—because he} 
looks and acts like the parent, ““who 


Bakwin of New York 


recommended that “slow 


Juvenile Delinquency—They 
Looked Everywhere 


But Home 


‘book learners” be allowed to leave 
school to work. In some cases they 
would dismiss boys as young as 15. 
“It is hard for me to see how a 
boy with an I.Q. of 90, or even 
of 100 can handle high school sub- 
jects, particularly without hinder-- 
ing the students with the higher 
I.Q.s,” he commented. (This in the 
face of the facts that psychologists 
consider 100 the “normal” I.0.) 


He even, seemed to defend the 
ghetto system, pointing out that 
“when groups mix, you get dif- 
ficulties that don’t arise when they 
are separate.” ; 


Dr. Frank J. Curran, president of - 
the American Association of Psy- 
chiatric Clinics for Children, de- 
scribed treatments for delinquents. 
He approves care “in a psychiatric 
hospital setting fora period of 30 
60 days, during which time individ- 
ual and group therapy is used.” 

The only evidence of a strictly 


physiological approach was offer- 
ed from the floor by Dr. Herbert 


S| F. Rabb of Michigan. 


He referred to an earlier descrip- 
tion of the delinquent as “retard- 
ed in reading, over-sensitive, fa-- 
tigued, suspicious” as being the 
exact description of children he has 
been treating for a Vitamin B-1 de- 
ficiency. 

Such a deficiency results in part 
from_a lack of meat, and Dr. Rabb 
offered the theory that 


e cause of deli 


The indictment of “delinquent 
society’ came from Dr. J. Cotter 
Hirschberg, of Topeka, Kan. He 
divided delinque icy into two kinds: 
those “individual” cases that the 


AND WHY is the child othe an other specialists talked about’ and 


“deviant behavior in a group.” 
+ 


dience that “we must get away from 
the concept that juvenile  delin- 


a TV Child’s Garde 


: 


‘major league 
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rv Views 


‘HE American. Research 


Bureau's po ty list- 
ing for 1058-Sa ated “T Love 


Lucy,” fist, “Dr 
ond, and Grouché ’ “You 
Bet Your Life” third, (Your _ 
ion of the Bureau —” 

as good as mine). , 

Menasha Skulnik ‘Wiskecing 
with the U. S. Steel Hour about 
engagements with the show next 
season. . . . 


__ Ray. Bolger: “I can still dance 
- 50 for the see reason po 
"ve never stop dancing. My 
muscles have never had a 
chance to slip. I've never given 
old at 50? 


‘em time. So who's 
It’s all a state of mind, anyway.” 
Emlyn --Williams’ one-man 
readin of Charles Dickens 
works ing filed for TV syndi- 
cation. . 
Republic Pictures, the pro- 
ducers of Stories of the Cen- 
, a new TV Western series, 
used dubble-in clips from old 


Republic movies for mass scenes 
of cowboys and Indians. . 


_Bill Frawley (Fred Mertz of 


ass -$eC- 


“I Love Lucy”) will play # 


scout he 
a new radio = entit 
“Great Scott.”. 


Arlene Palesie of the Home 
pro (whosé own home is 
well-staffed with servants): “I’m 


just an ordinary housewife.”. 

Helen Hayes, Fredric March, 
Claudette Colbert and Charles 
Coburn will star in “The Royal 
Family” Be se 15) first of CBS’ 
new we. titled 
“Best o Rene way . 


Herewish a few sam les bine 
f Verses 
‘hom Guides Harry Harris: 
a sings me lullabies 
she lowers shades— 


Strictly corn-ball Rockabyes, 


. tude indeed, says 


Items: Silly and. Otherwise 


Sicka ab Sow'va: you: Bnad: hee’| 
blades?’ 

Morning, afternoon and night 

Wide awake with heavy lids— 

Sse tae a orig 9 

be rag those meant fust for 


thge your lesson! ‘Go to bed!’ 
Grown-ups certainly’ act 
Scarface shot that 

oc wie a mommy see Fm 


“THE SAME MAGAZINE 
runs an article entitled “Broad- 
way Aims a Swift Kick at TV” 
which details the insults the 
professional theatre has levelled 
at TV. This is a = atti- 
TV Guide, 
since TV has endowed the thea- 


ter with plays, playwrights and 
players. ... 


Sixteen times a weéek—twice a | 


performance — an actors ‘shoe 
smashes a TV set amidscreen in 
a current Sagge 1- “Anniversary 


Waltz” Fields. e Chodorov 
and joseph ields. This high- 
e§) She ac to hepare 
ald Carey constan ers 
to a gift TV set as “an untamed 
jukebox”. and a “bloody mon- 
ster, views with horror the 
of livin 
net” and yearns for “those won- 
derful years before Liberace 
came into our living room.” 
' During the George S. Kauf- 
man-Howerd Teichmann com- 
edy “The Solid Gold Cadillac” 
films are projected on what's 
meant to®represent a 27 inch 
TV screen. When this screen 


isn’t obscured by enough “ snow” 


to stock a dozen road companies 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the film 
lampoon TV newscasts and 
day-by-day of rsa 

ay-by practice.of pretend- 
ing to be “surprised” aye the ap- 
proach of the camera. 


+ 
—_ 


Current Films 


wsaonenseessseesfy DAVID PLAT Tenecneeennnnenn. 
5 hegre look at some of the new- 


i rey M FOR MURDER 


' (Warmer Bros.): Ray Milland 


| 
| 


plans a t crime in this 
taut Hitchcok thriller, but is 
tripped up by a key. 


. 2 
EXECUTIVE suite (MGM): 
Star-studded and well done 
movie about life among the 


as seen by one of - 


millionaires 
their kind, Hailed by the mag- 


azine “Systems,” organ of the 


_ Society for the Advancement of 
'M 


ement as Hollywood's 
first in years which does 
not caricature businessmen and 


which “depicts the members of 
‘| fop mana 


gement as flesh-and- 
blood individuals with the same 


- virtues. and faults as all human 


Beings” 


The basic idea in the 
film is that Big Business is con- 
cerned with truth and morality 


as welt as piling up profits. 


~-_ 


which 


What a pity that Chaplin’s mas- 
terly satire “Monsieur Verdoux,” 

the murderous 
nature of business-for-profit, is 
not around to answer NAM 
propaganda in “Executive Suite” 

ra Big Business has its “good 


In Chaplins film, all busi- 
ness is arene bekine:” and 
the biggest business is war 
which is wholesale murder. 


For boldly asserting these 
truths, *"\Menalér Verdoux” was 
virtually suppressed in this 
country and its maker thrown 
into exile by a. McCarthyite At- 
torney General. 

* 


THE LONG WAIT (United 
Artists): Mickey “een s first 
movie “I, the 
the most repu e crime stories 
ever filmed;but it was: a aie, 


pleasant , little horror story 


pared with the newest t blood- 
dripping Spillane movie. 


iy 


with “Drag- 


AV 


was one of’ 


Shakespeare to Shaw 


| The Great Tradition 


SHAKESYEARE 


By LEN LEVINE 
A TINE hundred and twen- 


ty-six pages might seem 
a massive volume even for a 


history of 300 years of Eng- 


lish literature. Yet it is my 
professional opinion as a copy- 
reader who spent his life pen- 
ciling out words from other 
peop s writings that in Dr. 

tte T. Rubinstein’s book, 
“The Great Tradition in English 
Literature from Shakespeare to 


read -o 


““[HE GREAT TRADITION. 


IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
FROM SHAKESPEARE TO 
SHAW” by Annette T. Rubin- 
aos Citadel Press. 946 pp. 


Shaw,” there is hardly a para- 

gra h that can be eliminated 
out losing some interesting, 

significant bit of information. 


The numerous anecdotes 
which make ‘this book so lively 
are never told for. their own 
sake. They throw light on ex- 
actly those of literary 

which have been ob- 
in most Crop and 
college courses. result is to 


, give the reader an increased de- 


sire to read and an increased 
ability to understand the great 
classics of the poet 


FOR EXAMPLE, we all 
know that John Milton wrote 
the great epics, “Paradise Lost,” 
“Paradise egained,” and “Sam- 


. son Agonistes,” and most of us 


are content to worship these for- 
midable..works from afar. We 
know also in a vague sort of 
way that Milton was active 
litically as Oliver Cromwell's 
secretary, and: this has often 
mentioned as a curiosity of lit- 
erary history. Dr. Rubinstein’s 
excellent chapter on this great 
epic poet creates a living, 
breathing Milton whose works 
grow directly out of the great 
revolution of the 1640's. 

We acquire a heightened ap- 
reciation of Milton when we 

Ww that his ee “Aero- 

pagitica,” in-defense of freedom 
ey the press, written in 1644, 
was widely sold in France in 
1788 on the eve of the French 
Revolution, and. was | popes in 
Russia in the days that led to 
the Revolution of 1905. 

To take anether example at 
random, Dr. Rubinstein gives 


| us a portrayal of Shelley that is 


altogether different from the 
“beautiful and ineffectual angel” 
that Matthew Arnold called him. 


| We learn of Shelley’s early 


interest in science, his attempts 
to organize the Irish against op- 
the d use 


tion of the first part of “Childe- 


os pi? . 
oat “ ‘ 
al . 
a OEE 
O< 
Pap 
oe 


the 
penalty 


time in Parliament a 
bill providing the dea 


. for workingmen who broke, or 


conspired to break, or assisted 
in breaking the textile machin- 
ery that was depriving them of 
their jobs. 


LEIGH HUNT is known to 
readers of Pot the anthologists 
as the author of light verse, 
Recs y Kissed Me,” att sehool- 

ildren recite his “Abou Ben 


Adhem,” but we get a better ap- 


preciation of his part in the ro- 
mantic literary movement of 
the early 19th century when we 
his im t in 
1813 for.“libel,” and of the fight 


around his case by such writers . 


as Shelley and Hazlitt. 


» Willian Blake was robbed by — 


the industrial revolution of his 
livelihood as a skilled engraver, 
and this throws light on his 
powerful poems of protest, 
which expressed not ne his 


possible definition of that word. 
x 


AN EXAMPLE of Dr. Rubin- 
stein’s close and sympathetic at- 
tention to her subject matter is 
her chapter on Charles . and 
Mary Lamb, whichis a work of 
art that can earn its own place 
in literature’s hall of fame. : 

Especially excellent as literary 
criticism is the chapter on 


~ . George’ Eliot, which is also a 


BYRON , 


ersonal revolt but the revolt of 
fellow craftsmen against the 
brutal ecoriomics of capitalism. 
Of special interest to Ameri- 
can momen: ¥ in our present reac- 
a ee are the accounts 
of W orth and Coleridge, 
the poets who began their career 
by the great French 
Revolution of 1789, and who 
succumbed to the war hysteria 
of the British-Tory reactionaries. 
This was the age in England of 
the government informer, otf 
the trial of Paine’s books, and . 
of the renegacy of a host of 
writers. Dr. Rubinstein ‘makes a 
convincing case of the invigorat- 
ing effect on the of both 
Wordsworth and Colerid > Vian 
they took the side of 
~~ people, and of ha cs sad 


they'd of their 


ed to he Proper 
DR. RUBINSTEIN does not 


* 
confine her book, however, to 
the narrow thesis that would 
turn literary works into political 
tracts. 

She ‘explains in her foreword 
what she means by the phrase, 
“the great tradition” that is in 
theo title’ of leer hoek It is, she 
writes, “the tradition of the great 
realists; that is aglow’ of the 
writers who know are 


com- | 


penetrating account of the posi- 
tion of woman in the Victorian 
era. 


And there is the remarkably 
well balanced analysis of Ber- 
nard Shaw, where the biograph- 
ical material is of -special in- 
terest to the student of the so- 
cialist Movement in Britain, as 
is the chapter of William Mor- - 


| - which corrects the general 


ssion of Morris as being. 
a “Guild socialist” and the 
sapailiad of the Morris chair. 
Among Dr. Rubinstein’s con- 
tributions to general ideas about 
English literature is her .com- 
parison \of the rovcbiiiiietty r0- 
‘mantic poets like Robert Burns 
with later romantic writers 
whe sought to escape from or to 
justify the facts of capitalist life. 
Another illuminating distinc- 
tion she makes is that between 
‘the “art for art’s sake” protest 
movement of Victorian poets 
like Swinburne and Wilde and 
the decadence of contemporaries 
like T. S. Eliot who have made 
their peace with or are actively 
fightin for reaction. 
_* 


IN ADDITION to a judicious 
welding of biography with lit- 
erary criticism, the book is also 
remarkable as an anthology of 
excerpts from letters, documents 
and other writings of the great 

English writers. It would take 


nonetheless 
tions that are given us here so 


of Queen Elizabeth, the 
ent opinions in different ages 
concerning Buhyan's 
: ley Karl Marx's comment 
e 
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Bis Asover Subversive’ 


em 


$ Eee man James Thurber, 
: whose oafish little men 


ate Amazons 


an 
chased each other through 
the pages of “the New York- 


er” for many years is in trouble. 
The usual trouble, these days. 
Subversion. 

“Well,” he wrote in the New 
York Herald Tribune, “Elliot Nu- 
gent and I have been ex 
rear Ba the subtlest the 
; , in a recent review 
of “The Male Animal” written 
for the invaluable and alert 
‘South Coast News of Laguna 
Beach, Calif., by The Playgoer, 
that vigilant journal’s drama _cri- 
tic and loyalty investigator.” 

Thurber informs his readérs 
that The Playgoer’s piece is en- 
titled, “Americanism Ridiculed 


. im. Playhouse Attraction.” The 


performance of the un-American 

y was put on by the Laguna 

Community Players. He 

quotes the body of The Play- 
searching analysis: 

“But what a shame to turn 

the top-notch talent at the Play- 


house to the presentation of a™ 
play which holds sincere Ameri- 


cahism up to ee 
THE WEST COAST drama 
critic said the Thurber-Nugent 
was funny “until the 
alert . ins to think.” 
Then, once~ his 


inking cap is 


on, he realized that the drama- 


tists have told him that “as a 
group, college trustees, admini- 
strators and even realistic faculty 
wives are lacking in ideals, 
toady to the ogre of big business 

are una tive of the 


_ of a letter which is preserved as 
a. monument to the 
of the anarchists is in poor taste 
in this community.” . _ 
That's the powder and the 
shot which hit Thurber at-point- 
blank. The satirist, mortally 
wounded, broke into his confes- 
sion: Pe eit 
“Nugent and I are lucky to 
have gone so long without being 
detected. Our comedy ran a 
total of eighteen months in New 
York in 1940 and 1952, and it 
has played scores of other cities 
and towns.” It is true that a 
keen Washington investigator 
for Variety “saw through the 


play when it was produced in 


the nation’s capital two years 
ago, but he dismissed it briefly, 
with a tired sigh, as just another 
of the familiar attempts to iden- 
ify anti-ccommunism with fas- 
cism and his warnings was bur- 
ied in the voluminous pages of 
Variety.” 

“Now that I have been un- 
masked, I might as well make a 
full confession.” He totally ab- 
solves Nugent from. any taint of 


guilt. “The plan to undermine . 


the security of the United States 
in three: acts was entirely my 
own.” Poor Nugent was a dupe, 
familiar in current- American 


life, who never knew what was 


going on. s 
THURBER explained his 
crime’ in great -detail; like a 
Dostoyevskyan hero. While Nu- 
gent “was busy thinking up 
comic lines and situations, I was 
busy contriving a false message. 
My message, or y, Was sim- 
ple enou : 
is a good idea and should 
— This “message” Thur- 
says, “ was 5 aa td 
as subtle as hog-ca and was 
intended to occupy atten- 
tion of audiences while the real 


ropa of the y per- 
ee as ial deviltry in the 
back of their minds. My hellish 
over-all purpose was, of course, 


to destroy Americas faith in- 


realistic wives, whom I cant 
abide, to show that one trustee 
is all trustees, to ogreize big 
business, and to rear a monu- 
ment*to the martyrdom of ap- 
archists.” 

In his fine frenzy of confes- 
sion, he points out that The 
Playgoer missed a couple of 
other rascailities that he, Thur- 
ber, worked in perhaps too subt- 

' ly: his effort to prevent the 
building of college football sta- 
diums, his special pleading on 
behalf of extra-marital relations, 
and his attack on the compet- 
ence of Republican presidents, 
which shows up in the line 
“Hoover can’t write as well as 
Vanzetti.” 

cng recalls a neny 
peop ughed at that line at 
the moment, but later they 
thought it over seriously, went 
out and joined the party “either 
the Democratic, or the Commu- 
nist, or the one going on at 21 
after the play.” He desolately 
admits that _he could not sub- 


vert ev 


y:. 
WHILE CONFESSING to his- 


disloyalty, which he describes 
as “that common cold of the 
American writer,” he believed 
he must go the whole way: 
tae | -hearted, snivelling. 
He tells us all, “Two years ago 


: freedom of thought - 


a suspicious columnist for a New 
York newspaper-took issue with 
me in print about something or 
other and wrote ‘I do’ not know 
what Mr. Thurber’s politics is.’” 

“Well,” Thurber: says in his 
final spasm of truthfulness, “it’s 
just as devious as everything else 
about me. In 1932 I voted for 
Herbert Hoover for President 
of the United States. This was 
clearly an insincere move on my 

to throw off suspicion and 

the fears of the FBI. I am 
how working on a subversive 
play about the late Harold Ross 

‘The New Yorker,’ a title 
which can be changed over- 
night to ‘The New Worker.’ 
This is why it was selected, at 
a secret meeting held in a base- 
ment in 1925 and attended by 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Dean 
Acheson (who wore a phony 
beard), George Kaufman, co- 
author of “The Solid Gold Cadil- 
lac,’ the subtle assault on free 
enterprise; Sinclair (Red) Lewis, 
author of “Babbitt,” a distin- 
guished attack on the profit sys- 
tém, and Marc (Red) Connolly, 
now president of the notorious 
American Institute of Arts and 
Letters.” 

“My new play will subtly 
show up Harold (Red) Ross in 
his true colors as an underminer. 
He once asked me, ‘Is. Marxism 
the same as Communism?’ You 
see,~ he wanted to find out 
whether he had to join two 
parties or one. I must go now,” 
Thurber concludes bravely, “I 
think the agents have come for 
me. 
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‘Planet Mars ? 


tion—is there life on other worlds? 


A a me 


ey een 


; tq 
Sed 
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By John Stachel 
ARS, that fascinating 
planet, will make. its 
closest approach to the earth 


thirteen years this summer. 


at its brilliant reddish orb, : 
wonder whether its surface holds 


answer to an age-old ques- 


The ancients . led the skies, 
ne they. discern the 
shapes of heroes of their and 
of mythical animals in the heavens. 
The face of the “man in the moon” 
has become proverbial. In recent 
yéars interest in our country has 


advanced forms of life. Who can 
forget the panic caused by Orson 
Welles’ radio broadcast of a “Mar- 
tian invasion,” which was itself a 
take-off on H. G. Wells’ “War of 
the Worlds?” . 


IT IS A SAD commentary on 
the state of our morality that we 
can best imagine interplanetary 
creatures coming to make war on. 
us,-and not, as G. Legman once 
pointed out, with ‘the  out- 
stretched tentacle of friendship,” 
in order to trade encyclopedias. 

But in any case there is 
scientific reason for the agra 
interest in the question of life on 
Mass, if not for lurid imaginings 
about supermonsters. Mars is the 
most favorably situated planet for 
our observations. Its distance from 
the earth varies from about 35 
million miles to 63 million miles— 
not very far in astronomy. It is 
always one of the brightest objects 
in the heavens and about once 
every two years conditions are par- 
ticularly good for examining it by 
telescope. ~* 

Mars is the only heavenly bod 
whose surface we can see whic 
we know to have an atmosphere, 
although a very thin one hecause 
of the weak gravity, which has al- 
lowed most of the atmosphere to 


es. 
In a way this is lucky forus, 
cause it is thin — to let 
astronomers see the ce fairly 
clearly. . 

This surface has two ice- 
caps, resembling ours, but only 
a few inches thick. These melt 
in the Martian “summer” and re- 
form in the “winter,” both of 
which seasons are twice as long 
as on earth. The surface in between 


drift out into space over the a 


in 
Millions of people will gaze up| 


centered around Mars as a seat of|P 


om 


be. actual canals by the more ro- 
mantically. inclined astronomers, ' 
These markings are still a puzzle, 
opinions ranging from cracks in. 
the planet's ace to optical il- 
lusions. | ; 
* * 

WHAT convinces many scien- 
tists that there is some form of 
life on Mars are the blue-greenish 
patches on the surface which turn- 
brown during part of the Martian 
year, then back'to green again, 
like earthly vegetation. 

For a long time there was one 
big objection to accepting the 
Martian green patches as a form 
of plant life. The light from these 
atches on Mars (or more ae- 
curately. the lee reflected from 
Mars—all the planets shine by the 
reflected light of the sun) dif- 
fered very sharply in its composi- 
tion from the light from all or- 
ordinary earthly greenery. Then’ 
G. A. Tikhov, a~ Soviet scientist 
working at the world’s only Insti- 
tute of Astrobotany, got-an idea. 
He reasoned that since the climate 
of Mars was so much colder than 
that of the earth (the temperature 
goes-as low as 70 degrees below 
zero at the Martian é€quator) that 
Martian plants could only be like 
the vegetation of sub-arctic areas 
of the-earth. Sure enough, when 
light from such plants was examin- 

, it was found to resemble the 
Martian greenery, at the points 
where this differed from ordinary 
earth plants. - Tikhov even sug- 

ested the explanation for the dif- 
‘ference, Martian plants, like. sub- - 
arctic earth plants took much 
more of those parts of the sun's 
rays which gave warmth than 
plants in a warmer climate would 
need. Far from being an obstacle, 
the light from the greenery be- 
came a strong confirmation of the 
idea of life on Mars. 


Of course such plant life, it ‘it 
does indeed exist, must differ in. 
many. ways from that on earth. 
‘The Martian atmosphere has very 
little water vapor in it-and even less 
oxygen: This means that the basic 
chemical processes that sustain 
life on Mars are probably radically 
different than those on earth, 
where oxygen is a vital component 
of these processes. A few non- 
oxygen using bacteria on earth 
may provide clues as to the life- 
processes on Mars, but so far 
there is little known on this point. 
As to higher forms of life on Mars, 


is covered with many dark mark- 
ings, which were once thought to 


there is no evidence, except Buck 
Rogers, at this time, 3 
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Ted Tinsley Says... 


Us NTIETH C en tury- 
Fox has been 
to release the film, Grapes 
Wrath, for distribution in 
Japan byt the latest news is 
that they may drop the project 
because it may have been 
“Communist ‘nspirea.” | | 

The original idea was to send 

the picture to Japan — a res 

explaining to peop 
that the picture, dealing with 
“Oakies” in the Oklahoma dust- 
bowl, represented a “special sit- 
uation,” and now, of course, no 
such situation exists. 

Isn't it strange that the only 
time mind rao hee ie 
upon to apologize is w . 
make a good Elm? | 
cer aes 
or Hollywood, em ing the 
explanation-principle they in- 


tended to apply to The Grapes 


of Wrtah. 
* 


; GEORGE, the owner of a 


a 


follow her. 


On his trip east he happens 
to drive u Ghskons 
where it is very ; 


takes place in the year 1933, 
when there was dust. in. Okla- 
homa.” 

When George arrives in New 
York, he -discovers Nellie sick in 
bed with a bad cold. Here we 
pause for the Official Explainer 


who says: “This takes place 
der the ; Administra 


and morbid introspection.” 
_. Nellie is dissatisfied with her — 
pay as a teacher, and quits to 
take a job as a waitress. This 
entire, sequence is not shown 
to the at Instead we insert 
shots of a bathing beauty con- 
test in Miami. Nellie is too - 
d to marry George lest she 
thought a gold-<ligger. But 
the restaurant where she works 
fails and Nellie is jobless. 
* ‘ 
- CUT TO THE Offcial Ex- 
plainer: “Actually, no restaurant 
in America has failed since 1888, - 
and that was due to the bliz- 
zard.” 
Nellie, now desperate, marries — 
George. At the wedding she re- _ 
ceives a telegram informing her 
that her uncle has died and left - 


. plain 
dence 


‘Hie decides Mbines 


y Derry 
WHAT JOE LOUIS 1 was to 
, when that sport was in 


Dave Hoskins, the Flint, Michi- 


auto worker, donned a Dallas} 


moundsn 


if 
at 


z. 
3 


af 


snicker, 


nnn 


ae 


Sox as a ‘wal ee but 
ets the outfield for Hous- 
Boyd came to my home 
attendance has risen from 


. few hundred for a second divi-, 


ilies. There 
were rare instances when this in- 
junction was broken, but “agg by 
running a picture which might 
indicate the Negroes’ equality with 


But what is @ sports editor to do 
when Willie Brown, Texas League 
home run leader, is shown ‘in 
a picture receiving his teammates 


alia il fee sg 
after hitting a key over-the-fence- 
blast? He runs the picture. And) 
o} the same thing happens 
| Duffie, the pitcher, oie) an i 
erg ame as a& 

, ; show  tatder be. 


Frees tiveen 
and between catcher and pitcher 


‘accompanying them are having a 
tremendous educational e ff ec t. 
‘They: are creating fans of Negro 
baseball heroes among southern 
white youths as well as 


baseball fans, Gov. 


when Mr. 


@ manager and his payers 
These pictures and the stories 


as among 


the young Negroes. And 


apa seme, tne: Serene chee 
diamond. 

a. 
Ween ae oe 
on among baseball 


So the state for his r 

election, g to the en Poa 
that sax schools will never 
be abolished under his administra- 


is stumpin 


tion. I don’t know how many per-|i 
sons attend Shivers’ political 


ral- 


there} 1 
must be many white Texans of, 
school age who would like to) gro 
the player who, has theled thon 


pers Su 


lies, but I am willing to bet tha 
not nearly as many as go to see 
Willie. Brown, Joe Durham, Ter 


rence McDuffie, Bob Boyd and, 
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jim ules esa 


7 
a ee 


gro players would protest such a 
move by going back to their 
onstrationg of mass absences. — 


ie Brown. 


Draft Program of the Communist P Paty. 


The Progr am Committee of the Communist Party 


is making available for publication 


letters and articles which it has received on its © “Draft Program: The American Way—to 
Non - Communists as well as Communists have been invited 


the committee to send their opinions to the Communist Party at 268 Seventh Ave., 


er Peace, Democracy.” 
New York City, N.Y. 


The Worker and the Daily Worker believe that the program and the discussion on 
it are of general public concern.and interest and from time to time are Publishin g the dis- 


cussion pieces made available by the Program Gommittee. 
The People in the Fight Against McCarthyism 


By CLAUDIA JONES 


IT IS AN indisputable fact 
that the Communist Party 
draft program and the propos- 
als it projects fully apply to the 
a a and special problems 
confronting the Negro om 


in our country. paaconnnag 
cussion of the program has evi- 
denced that a broad understanding 
exists that a 7 fo - 
represent a ally, Dut the dis- 
cussion has also revealed that the 
 orucial relation of the Negro-labor 
alliance to the iéeliaeien, of the 
central task—the development of 
the broadest unity to block war 
and McCarthyite fascism, is not 
fully understood. Clearly, a new 
level of consciousness on the cru- 
cial issue of Negro rights is re- 
quired. 
_ The Draft Program correctly as- 
serts that the fight for “the rights 
of all the Negro. people is an in- 
tegral part of the fight for democ- 
racy, for peace, for the rights and 
living standards of labor and all 
the people.” It further declares) },. 
that unity of all democratic forces 
- required for this. It follows, and 
my opinion it should be 
ically stated in the draft: 
unity of the Negro people, unity 
of Negro and white is necessary 
to achieve this program. Such unity, 
of course, must be premised on 
overcoming serious sectarian isola- 
tion from the masses of ple, 
who are expressing not cies mace 
cern but are increasingly acting on 
that concern against the pro-war, 
seer ascist drive in our 


An outstanding example of ‘this 


ing| It is therefore im 
is| Draft Program 


fluenced by the rising national and 
colonial li tion movements all 
over the world—in Asia and Africa,’ 
Westem E , Latin America 
and the C . The demo- 
cratic role of the Soviet Union, 
People’s China and the European| 
Peoples Democracies was also an 
important factor. 


IT IS obvious that these power- 
ful influences contribute to and do 
not negate the advance of Negro 
rights. This is to be seen in the 
May 29th action of the Southern 
Presbyterians, calling on their mem- 
bership to cooperate in enforcing 
the high court's decision, as did the 
Southern Baptist Convention and 
the United Council of Church Wo- 
men. It is also to be-seen in the . 
most immediate compliance | 
many border state universities with 
this and other anti-jimcrow rulings 
of the high court—and the general 
lack of open opposition. to the de- 
cision from the South, except of 
course, the raucous voice of Tal- 
madge and: the earlier threat of 
Byrnes. — 

Increasingly, as a nation, we are 

sae Haga v to gauge the Negro 
s fight for first class citizen- 


$ hip det cily ta. volbtion t tales! work 


made at home, but to the anti-im- 
perialist struggles for national and 
or independence around the 

0 

These strug act as an impel- 
ling factor to heightened strug- 

les and national consciousness 
Negro people as a people, and 
-|to the movement of all class forces 
in our country who must reckon 
anew with this question. 

The historic eieietibiaiome of the 
Communist Party to the battle for 
full oe mange — cofie bane lia 

ualify for ox 
left their mark on auacia 
the question of Negro rights today. 

tive that the 
a 6 ane ae a 

e necessity to win equal rights 
for the Negro people, but the neces- 
sity to recognize that those forces 
‘who will compose - the emerging 


ber electoral strugg‘es. Unless this 
understanding is strengthened and 
the Noegro-labor alliance consoli- 
dated, there is danger not only that 
GOP demagogy will be successful 
in the elections, but that the Negro- 
labor alliance will be coun 

to the unity coalitions whi 
clude the Negro people. 


Now the ruling circles of our 
country are fiercely determined to 
eliminate any Marxist- Leninigt or 
Left influence among the Negro 
poor. or any leadership which|- 

itself on the leading role of 
the Negro workers in the Negro 
liberation movement. Therefore, 
while simultaneously fighting to 
unify all strata of the Negro peo- 
ple sind their leadership and work 
of| in alliance with,them in all organi- 
zations, it is necessary to strength- 
en Communist influence among the 
Negro people as well as the in- 
fluence of that sector of Negro lead- 
ership which understands need 
for alliances with the working class 
and other democratic-forces. There 
is no contradiction between enhanc- 
ing class consciousness and the fight} 
for a correct’ united front coalition 
policy in this or any other field of 


IN SECTION V of the. Draft 
Program the part entitled “Win 
Equal Rights for the N Peo- 
ple” should be stren so that 
it first places the question of the 
fight for Negro rights as being in 


of| the self-interest of the white mass- 


es in our country. — while 
the draft correctly of “the 


fight for Mensutica. of the Negro na- 
tion” and “Negro oppression,” it 
doesn’t define character of this 
Oppression... The. working. class is 
oppressed and exploited, as are 
women, for example, whose o oppres:| Ps 
with|sion cuts across. class ines, 
necessary to define the oo 
suffered by the Negro people, ac- 
cording to‘the past correct vee 
analysis as that of national oppres- 
sion~stemming from the situation 
of the Négro in the . heart- 
land of their oppression, the South. 
1 Sigg due to feudal-like relations 


pressed nation. This oppression ex- 
tends in, varied forms to the Negro 
minority in the North and West. 


South as well as to the -profits 
extracted by northern ste southern | c 
capitalists and plantation owners}r 
from the Negro people 
and poor white workers and farm- 
ers. 

Precisely pera ae e opgeee- 


sion is bound up 
_| ping and farm a cone South, 
some demands, even though 
ed; must be formulated on cs land 
question. 
there were no Negro ion 
. there would be no -poll tax 
Con; gressmen, etc.” This contributes 
to a good and commendable style 
of polemic. But it lends a tone, not 
intended, I am sure, that these con-' 
oe once removed, would ipso 
acto,- remove N oppression. 
While the elimination of these 
conditions would go a long way to- 
ward alleviating the grievously op- 
pressed status of the Negro peo- 
ple, it would by no means — 
out Negro oppression. For that 
determina a -demo- 
cratic d , capable of achieve- 
ment under a people's front gov: 
ernment, perhaps im 
along lines of bi-na relation- 
ship, as William Z. Foster once sug- 
gested, would be required. I recom- 
mend that this demead--ths right’ 
of self-determination for the op- 
pressed Negro nation—be’ inserted 
into the program. It was a weakness 
that it was eliminated from. the 
Southern program of the Commu- 
nist Party. For full and complete 


equality for the Negro le, . 
socialism is the u 


i : 


Ft 
i 
ss 


Finally, it is of course true “if| 


‘stages if we fail to understand the 
inestimable ally that the Negro 
freedom struggle represents at aps 
concrete stage of the struggle 

conversely, relationship of the 
Party's role in advancing the Negro 
liberation movement and in strug- 
gle for the full economic, political 
and social equality of the Negro 


people. 
* 


SUCH AN approach would also 
—e many questions wrongly 

by some Negro Communists 
who have posed in the course of 
this discussion the question of 
whether an extension of bourgeois- 
democratic rights for the Negro 
people is exempted by the Draft | 
Program's stand that the fight 
limit-| against McCarthyism and the war- 
makers is the key task of the mo- 


ment, 


Neither those. who counterpose 
the struggle against McCarthyism 
to the struggle for. an extension of 
bourgeois-democratic rights for the 
Negro people, nor those who would 
lay the fight for these rights on the 
shelf for a more opportune day see 
the issue correctly, in my .opinion. 

The former-fail to see the dialec- 
tical process ting here: that in 
the fight to to defeat the forces of war 
and fascism in our country we are 
advancing Negro rights, since the 
enemies of mankind are the enemies 
of Negro freedom. (In a McCarthy- 
ite America the Negro people 
would suffer the~Mississippi rot 
crow oppression: a_ thousand-fold 
the Martinsville Seven brutality a 
/hundred-fold, the multiplication of 
the seven-year imprisonment of 
Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram. In a Mc- 
Carthyite America the N me peo- 
ple would suffer the fate of the six 


agriculture — of land, in- 
cn aps ol male pore torébver, ' th 
oyem- people occupy the status of an op- antee of reaching these 


anti-war, an 
coalition will.avoid this question atin 
is: ‘cer 


. 
29 


; ite their, aucogss.: 
+ Di Lec per in the eurretit : 
sontests and the decisive 


i 


8, IT LOOKS like two pennant races, 


’ ee ae ; e 
rm ¥, AUGUST 1, 1954 
3 wee 7 , 
- ‘ 5 , of a “3 ‘ 4 


_ a + 


er 


and no fooling, Back in 1949 I remem- @ 


seeing the Yankees beat the Boston Red Sox on the final day of the season to win the” 


not a 
way or 3g Saag like it, but. it 
sure looks Yankees and 
Cleveland are going to go di 
dong down to the wire in t 
American, and the Dodgers and 
Giants ditto in the National: If 
you. eliminate the Chicago 


White Sox, the only other club 


ing possibil- 


rid Series: 


leading as July comes 
to an end, would 


have never met before, though 
the Indians and the Dodgers 
haven't tangled since 1920, 
which: is not exactly ‘yesterday 
in the world of the split atom. 


* 
A LOT of people wiii be sur- 
rised if the Y are actually 

ten. They just fell into the 
habit of expecting the champs 
to yawn, stretch and breeze past 
the opposition when the time 
comes. They think this can go 
on forever, even though -Phil 
Rizzuto is nearing 36 and his 
arm is shot, and even though 

oung Don Mossi and Ray Nar- 

ki start putting pitching sub- 
stance behind the hard-worked 
Cleveland Big Three for a 
change. ; 

When the Indians came to 
New York a week ago leading 
by half a game, Yankee fans 
looked for the usual of the past 
five years. In fact, the NY Daily 
News, which is the biggest if 
hardly the best paper in the 
whole country, opened its story 
like this: 

“The White Sox have been 
disposed of and the Indians are 
next in the Yankees’ inexorable 
drive to their sixth straight pen- 
nant.” 

Larry Doby, who hit three 
homers in the series, Al Smith, 
who murdered the Yanks at bat 
and in the field, Rosen, Avila, 


¥ a | 


the same What A Difference 


A Year Makes! 


On Aug. 1, 1953, two runaway 


. races were already well shaped 


up. Here’e how the standings 


W -L Behind 


34 LL 
42 
4i 9 
43 


33 
39 
42 


Milwaukee .._. 57 
Philadelphia _.. 54 


oo 


“Hegan and the rest apparently 


did not read the News as they 
battled tooth and nail for two of 
three. The Indians, mind you, 
did it against the well rested 
top Yankees three of Lopat, 
Reynolds and Ford, and did it 
despite a gruelling series in Bos- 
ton in which curfew and rain 
resulted in two ties and forced 
a doubleheader which used up 
Feller and Lemon, two starting 
possibilities. And did it despite 
the loss in the first game of 
—_ Strickland, the shortstop 
who has ended the talk of Cleve- 
land's weak defensive infield. 

There is an old canard among 
some sports columnists that the 
Indians don't have guts, that 
they choke up and fold before 
the Yanks, get scared. Paul Rich- 
ards, White Sox skipper, in New 
York, bluntly called this what it 
was, bunk, said the Indians had 
never folded before, but the 
Yankees had been the better 
team., Don’t even try askin 
the Indians what THEY thi 
about this slander, which at least 
in s@me cases has malicious 
overtones on the varied makeup 
of the Cleveland club. 

* 


THE YANKS are far from 
through. Obviously. How can a 
club with solid stars like Berra, 
Mantle, Woodling, Noren, Bauer 
and the up and coming Carey 
and that deep pitching be 
figured through, even though it 
is no longer the GREAT team of 
the bended of DiMaggio, Riz- 
zuto, Reynolds, Raschi etc. 

It's a team which can well 
win its sixth straight pennant, 


yest, when the Bi 
: mon, 


. power, 


but only after a bitter scrap 
with the Indians, with whom 
they now stand 7 and 7 after 14 
bitter games. And it knows that 
if it’s going to win it'll have to 
do it on the field, that the club 
which came into the packed 
and roaring stadium late in July 
to fight the champs to a stand- 
still and better, are not going to 
faint away~at the sight of the 
New York uniform or the mem- 
ory of. past seasons, 

A lot of people are surprised 
that the Indians are making 
their most determined. bid this 
Three of 

Wynn and Garcia is not 

quite - old standards and with 

casto names like Philley, 
Westlake, 


lineup. This is not a great club 
with stars right down the lineup 
from top to bottom. But Al 
Rosen and Larry Doby consti- 
tute one-two. punch, Beto Avila 
is an improvgd Alistar second 
baseman and Al] Smith a not yet 
appreciated addition to the 
and defense of 
this club..That solid core, plus 
the defensive abilities of Striek- 
land, Hegan and Philley and the 
deeper pitching at last, have 
made a difference. As the: Yanks 
are discovering. 


IN THE OTHER LEAGUE, 
when the Giants swept , the 
Dodgers six in a row and pulled 
out 7% games in front, some 
thought it all over. But baseball 
is a gamé of team momentum 
too, and everything comes out 
in the wash of the long, long 


season. 
In the game Monday night 


Wertz dotting the. 


> itt 
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CLEVELAND STAR Larry Doby, shown sliding into second 


after a double, is a 


man in the Indians’ drive to end the Yankee 


dynasty. Twenty-nime year old Larry, who has rocked Yankee pitch- 
ing for six homers at the Stadium this year, has matured into the top 
defensive centerfielder in the loop as well as a 100 rbi slugger and 


great base runner. 


—_—_ 9 
a 


os 


singles and alertly called a balk 


when the Dodgers snapped the © 


Sal Maglie spell with a rousing 
9-1 victory to cut the margin to 
3 games, everything seemed 
turned around. Whén they had 
met before, the Giants were 
scorching hot, the relief corps 
was locking everything up re- 
lentlessly, Dodgers were off 
balance and stumbling. Now 
the momentums were in reverse. 
The Giants had lost their last 4 
out West, the Dodgers had 
pulled the miracle finishes at 
St. Louis. Jackie Robinson, a 
useless big out in the previous 
series, whacked a double, two 


However, nothing was proved 
yet, one way or the other. Five 
defeats in a row for the leading 


fatal after the record ay had 
built up. Like a good™ fighter 
with a big early lead, they 
could afford to drop a few 
rounds. For your memory, the 
Yanks last year lost 9 in a row 


at one stage, and yet won the. 
pennant going away. 

are going to be some 
hot times ahead, in both leagues. 
As for these vital face to face 
meetings, there are still nine 
left between the Dodgers and 
Giants, eight between -the In- 
dians and Yanks. 


OUT OF SEASON 


When Giant bonus boy Paul Giel 
took the mound against the Dodg- 
ers Moriday night, with a look 
around the field you could have put 
together quite a football backfield. 
Giel, All American triple threat 
standout at Minnesota, Al Dark, a 
great back at Louisiana State, 
Jackie Robinson, a great one at 
UCLA and Duke Snider, who 
starred at Compton Junior College 
before giving up school for pro- 
fessi baseball. 


———— 


Assignment U.S.A. 


Meet the Nations of the City 


- (Continued from Page 1) 


ers, and he shall see them, in 
shirtsleewes, talking of every- 
thing under the sun, laughing, 
crying, and he will see a father 
go into the street, turn on-a 


Ricans, our newest 

, live; the same in 

and the Bronx where 

great multitude of our Jew- 
_ ish community lives. 

Since he is a man who wants 

to know of wealth and poverty, 

I shall take him 


<k 


the trading is on 
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chocolate egg 


canyons of Seventh Avenue 
where the Singer- Sewing Ma- 
chines rest like-eagles in thei 
eyries; or I shall take him along 
West street on the waterfront 
when-the stocky men of all ages 
shape up in the mornings, stand- 


ing beforé the foreman’s. cold 


forefinger for the day’s work, 
their ‘hooks in their belts. I shall 
take him to Long Island City 
where he will see endless miles 
of factories. 

_ And since he is a young man 
I dare say: he will want to see 
Ebbetts field, the home of the 
fabulous Dodgers, or the vast 
stadium of the Yankees or where 
the Giants play. —- 

And should he want to hear 
the talk of New York, I shall take 
him to the ancient park of Union 
eo at dusk, after work, 

the disputants gather; or 
to Columbus Circle, or better yet, 
to the bars in the neighborhoods 
or the candy stores where the 
affairs of the Big Leagues and of 
Washington are debated over a 
cream. We will 
just stand ‘and listen for there 


.is a world here to learn, » 


| . * 
. YES, HOW DO YOU show a 


come to know a man; by work- 


ing with him, living at his side, 
through the years, to see him in 
his adversity and in his fortune. 

I can only describe the city's 
soul to him as I have seen it, 
for he would have had to spend 
his years on our streets to under- 
stand. How can one know New 
York-of today who did not stand 


on Union Square that bright day 
of March 6, 19380 when the New 
Yorkers marched down the 
streets from all the boroughs, 
armies of the hungry, until they 
numbered more than 100,000; 
and who did not see them when 
the mounted police drove into 
them; and did not see them when 
‘they marched nonetheless on the 
fortress that was City Hall, de- 
= the bristle of machine. gun, 
the roar of armored motorcycles, 
the clatter of horses’ hooves. 


Who can know New York 
who did not see its sons and 


daughters choose Ben Davis 


twice to its City Council, who 
did; not hear Cacchione’s voice 
booming on the street-corners of 
Broeklyn; who ca nknow this city 
who did not see its Mayor. La- 
Guardia tear through the streets 
in his fireman's helmet or speak, 
in his odd, treble, 
for the vision of 

Who can know New York who 


does not know the pioneering | 


man. the: true faceiof:a city? You ., Soul.,-of its, garment, workers | ¢ 
© come ta knew: it,ronbyxes! yous; who }built: their great: unions ‘as: | 


they came out of the ghettoes. 

And I shall tell him of the 
times when kni 
Whitman and Edgar Allen Poe 
walked these streets, when Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, the giant of 
the Nineties, wrete his Hazards 
of New Fortunes and described 
a street-car strike where an im- 
migrant socialist gave his life 
for his city, his people. 

Nor will I hide from him the 
tragic fact that our city fathers, 
today, send the bulldozers to 
devour our past, tear down our 
cultural shrines, like Mark 
Twain's home; that the homes of 
other great New Yorkers, from 
the times when Jefferson and 

Hamilton walked our downtown 
streets, are neglected, forgotten, 
and life is measured as though 
it is an investment bearing eight 
percent interest. 


Yes, there’ is. much to show’ 


my friend; it is not an easy 
responsibility to show the face, 
the true face-of a city, but if I 


succeed, I 1 have shown him 
the face of the world. 


‘New Deal? 
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ts like Walt. 
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CRIMES 
INCREASE 
IN N.Y. 


Crime in New York City in- 
creased in 1953, an annual Police 
Department report submitted to 
the Mayor by Commissioner Fran- 
cis W. H. Adams Saturday showed. 
Highest percentage,increases were 
in narcotics violations, juvenile de- 
linquency and arrests for book- 
making. : 

The Commissioners re port 
showed traffic accidents involving 
both injuries and fatalities. also 
rose ‘in 1958. Crossing strecis at 
other than crosswalks accounted 
for the t number of fatalities 


among 


n, with deaths at- 


tempting to cross from behind 


parked cars second. 

Deaths of pedestrians _ struck 
while crossing at other than inter- 
sections formed the largest single 
group of traffic fatalities. 


Salaries for engine are level- 
ing off. A study by the Illinois. In- 


| stitute of Technology showed that 


the average salary for an engineer 
d “From. Illinois 


$378 'for ‘January’ 
eKOhds 4 
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ect to replace -a slum in this 
Westchester County town, i 
had ‘probably no idea of the storm 
of controversy in the offing. 


: 


is 


E 


pervisor 
detetmined to block the proposed|©°"s*atulated them. 


la Negro 


‘gouged, crammed, degraded condi- 
tion of his people; a quiet white 
woman from the League of Wom- 
en Voters read the resolution. of 
va! a —-, 
acts and supporting the project; 

“ied pleads for the 
project, “although I am not quali- 
ied to move into it; a Negro 
leader of an _ interracial home- 
owners association told of the 
threats from the Ku Klux Klan 
when he moved into the area 17 
ears ago; representatives of other 
esis owners associations declared 
their su of the proj | 
As the hours q apes: 
most of the vs whic 
so loudly made its presence felt, 
: 
had walked out. 

* 

THE TOWN BOARD then 
convened to vote on the question. 
The vote was announced after a 
number of amendments and res- 
ph a rejected, as 3 to 2 
against the project. 

The next day, however, Coun- 
cilman Patsy Massaro, one of the 
three recorded against the project, 
announced that his vote had been 
a mistake and that he had in- 


By JO LYNNE | 
FORMERLY the home- 
maker who put up jams and 
jellies for her family had to 
d many hot hours over 


e stove and work endless 
‘pols in reply to hundreds 
0 


handling wasp nests are given 
in Wasps — How To Control 


uests for such information. 


job of getting rid of insects that 
— 
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140 unit low-rent project. | 
* | 

FIRST THE CRY of “socialism” 
was raised. The Housing Authority 
was trying to. destroy “individual 
initiative’ and destroy the “free 
enterprise’ system. The opponents 
of the project—representatives of| 
well -to -do homeowners’ groups, 
and some white families living 
near the proposed project site 
began to think up more objections: 
The project would cause over- 
loading of the drainage system, 
overcrowding in the schools; it 
would usher in an invasion of 


ee 


tended to support the p 
"elena Massaro vobled on 
the Council to reconvene so his 
vote could be recorded correctly 
and the project would stand ap-) ; 
proved. The Council meeting was 
not called immediately as some 
of the members had left for vaca- 
tions. However, it seemed that the 
democratic majority of the com- 
As the su munity had prevailed and the proj- 
rose to a new picture of ect would be built. Besides 140 
Greenburgh took shape. A white!housing units, the victory showed 
man presented 900 names on a pe-|a new and healthy unity of the 
tition, collected in a few days; a; Negro and _ white on nts of 
Negro preacher exposed the rent:Greenburgh. 


WHEN the apposition had 
finished, the will of the town was 
heard. Even some of those who 
had heckled Zimmerman when he 
outlined the proposed project, 
murmured approval as Grant Rey- 
nolds, NAACP leader from the 


¢ 
ae 
E28. 


the important wildland left in 
the U.S. It also includes facili- 
ties such as camps, shelters, out- 
door fireplaces and drinking wa- 
ter systems which would cost 
about $75 million to replace. 
Problems of sanitation, fire 


itfalls in Buying a House — 


By AN OHIO WORKER 
DURING the last few years 
about one million homes have 
been built per year in the 
U.S. A. A goodly share of these 
buyers are people in their late 
20’s and early 30's. Uncle Sam's 
war veterans have been given 
“preferential privileges” such as 
smaller down payments and 
sometimes as much as one-half 
percent less interest charge on 
their mortgages. 
Some of these new home 
owners have been steadily em- 
loyed and tend to sneer at class 
fines and are even inclined to 
look down on labor unions. 
According to past records of 
business cycles, they will wake 
up later. Under our economic 
system the slump cycle will be 
repeated and would have been 
here before this except for the 
boom in military production, 
which these same owners ey 
for through income and other 
taxes. Most of these owners 
will lose their homes to the 
banks and loan- associations be- 
cause, for various reasons, they 
fail to meet their specified con- 
tract payments. However, let us 
sodeidae the lucky few who 
avoid the countless tragedies of 
life and successfully carry on 
through the years. ) 
In the Chicago area of Coo 
County, which is‘certainly a fair 


example for the country, you 
can buy a new ision five- 
room for as low as 
$16,500. It is just an ordinary 
house with no fancy trimmings, 
on a small but adequate lot, It 
is similar to the others in 


building 


time, 


~ ay ~~ e. 
| ws 5 * ; 
en “you *” 
“it 3 1} 


- Of $111.33 per month. 


will well earn the “saved” ex- 


penses, - 

YOU CAN BUY this $16,500 
home with a down payment of 
$3,500, getting a $13,000 mort- 
gage. You can pay, exclusive of 
taxes, $70 per month. Add for 
taxes on Oone-cighth of the 
$16,500 value, $298.32 per year. 
Thus you are paying out each 
year $840 plus $298.32, a total 
of $1,138.52—plus fuel, water 
tax etc. If you keep these 
to the minimum of $200, you 


that has not changed hands 
many times. You sit down and 
do some figuring. You have paid 
in interest on the $13,000, mort- 
gage $12,593.93. Exclusive of 
taxes, fuel, repairs, insurance 
etc. the house has cost you 
$29,093.93. 

You are now looking forward 
to retirement and all you need 
to worry about is how to sur- 
vive on your measly pittance— 
your old age social security pen- 
sion. 


will need $1,338.52—an average 


From reg bps as goes for 
interest (at 5 percent) on your 
$13,000. mortgage which grad- 
ually decreases slightly, for, of 
the $1,338.32, only $190, is ap- 
eg to reduce your $13,000 

ebt. 

Let us assume that-you. are 
one of the few-who carries on 
without mishap —_ — after 
ten years you sti ve your 
good job. Duri 


wont elt oo Shed ganvelsat) ~~ oe. t 
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World of Labor 


(Continued from Page 3) 
clashed with British and other 
union leaders at the ICFTU con- 
gress in Stockholm ‘over the is- 
sue of a negotiated peace with 
the USSR, they learned nothing. 
More recently at Geneva when 
they and their ve and 
State Department allies met a 
scorching defeat at the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization con- 
ference on their effort to vote 


out the Soviet labor and indus- 


try representatives, has appar 


not shouting publicly against 
peaceful coexistence and some 
among them have even spoken- 
ly in favor of it. They are 6b- 
viously more subject to the 

members 


wasp nest is disturbed they will 
sting severely. It is best to. de- 
stroy wasp nests near homes or 
where children play or people 
work, . 

Agriculture Dept. specialists 
recommend destroying the nests 
at night when most of the in- 
sects are in the nest and less 
than active than in the daytime. 
Chlordane and DDT sprays and 
dusts are considered best. 
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protection ‘and general public 
welfare increase every year as 
more people come to the forests 
for recreation. The Forest Ser- 
vice spends over $1 million 
yearly for maintenance as it is. 
But carelessness in disposing of 
garbage and trash, littering of 
‘camp sites, failure to observe 
fire precautions and just plain 
vandalism are ruinous to our 
beautiful forests and parks. 
Visitors can help save the 
forests and also save e 
by caring for the facilities they 
use, as they would their own 
homes. 
SUMMER SALAD TIPS | 
Fold grated cucumber into 
mayonnaise and serve over a 
seafood salad. ? 
Season cottage cheese when 
serving it with a salad. Mix a 
little onion juice and finely chop- 
ped green pepper into. it, or 
chopped canned pimento and 
finally minced parsley. 


Draft Program 


(Continued from Page 10) 
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AMENDMENTS to this effect 


Om D | iM gk 
cme o.ine HQ Block FDR Jr..Nomination - 


elop N. D.), James E. Murray (D-Mont), 

— BS Yous (R-N. aie oa By Max Gordon : 

umphrey (D-Minn.), AVERELL HARRIMAN’S announcement last week that he is a candidate for the New: 

a lear Thee OI Fas York Democratic governorship nomination has caused eye-brow lifting in the political world. 

: nings (D-Mo), Edwin G. Johnson! “ Lace s ee came as the drive to nominate Rep. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

: ? D-Colo), Le & + be °. SACS & support in upstate ad | . — 

t at taxpayers’ ex-|( The Let ¥) unde New York. In Rochester, 37 out of | | Carthy note, and—recently—its ‘ ex- 

) eos “aha rang ew Ag: yes vena 43 members of the Democratic pressed mepent for the idea of co- 

Price aia out —w Snoaninw i; vlaw of the, tank county executive committee ex- existence of Socialist and capitalist 

there would no ciause ak the thenic of pressed their preference for Roose- : . countries—although he has by no 

« iopemadla hee CTY ti se Ned velt in the. face of the known hes- | means challenged the fundamentals. 

j agowr er would tility of the county chairman, Guy either of McCarthyism or the “cold 

private power at} 5y private interests. fi And another half d =) war.” | 
=o ae elena On top of all this there remains), ’ +: 2 wd Ras % 7 sr ere 

the fact that House and ‘Senate| -C™M0ctatic county chairmen in es FF 2 The Roosevelt drive, despite its 

as ik al has Seed rural central New York added their 4" ee ey success upstate, is meeting strong 

et! out in confererice. With the House-| ©@d°rsements, making it some 42 @@ : behind-the-scenes resistance in top? 

. upstate county chairmen out of 55 New York City Democratic circles. 


. A, | 
cr measure following the | ae SS 
Aaoninist y de-| in the Roosevelt comer. ef J D, | ey, Behind this resistance is the in- 


. 


tion bill in every de- 

tail, there is a strong chance that * fluence of James A. Farley, leader 
even the slight concessions won in| THIS STRONG upstate backing, | of the Party's reactionary wing, as - 

the Senate will be ditched ‘in con-| which with Rochester's 37 votes, (A well as major financial circles-in the 
ference. : amounts to 317 votes at the State city, who are influential with Dem- 
: Alth the Administration| Democratic convention — 510 are — , ocratic chieftans. 
atomic power development but! won in .this long fight, observers ‘needed to win nomination—arises : ae * 
they insist on safeguards to pro-| a1¢ predicting that in the end’ it|from the pull for Roosevelt among SINCE HARRIMAN is supposed 
ee ; will lose. It will lose because it} workers and small farmers. HARRIMAN to be part of the liberal wing of the 
wes will turn out to be one of the In part, this iS due to the name, Democratic Party, associated with 
most damaging pieces of testi-|which is still revered among the| Roosevelt, with its emphasis on; FDR, Jr., the question is being 
uto ; mony anew the GOP this com- nae aap people. . pant it = deo i measures to ag asked: Why did he announce his- 

ing November. to the program so far advance workers armers, its anti-Mc- : 

ccieed Seen Page) ng progr y candidaey at a time when the 


: Roosevelt effort appears to be roll- 

6 months work, 6 months layoff im | | | ing? : 
and sometimes more. ) Harriman, no doubt, has his own 
This is all part of the softening are re@a = D 0 ambitions, and figures his an- 
. nouncement at this time might tend 


up process for 1955. Some of this 
is having its effect. In some places to block further gains by Roosevelt. 
If the convention is tied up, he fig- 
he might be trotted out as 


union officials talk of tins | 

wage cuts in the mistaken conce , 

tion that this will keep the work- . weeze in es candidate to end the deadlock. 
ers working. This suits the em- ; Regardless of his own intentions, 
ployers because it's another way | F however, some Roosevelt support- 
that make the workers carry | py Federated Press ison, GE vice president in charge|erick, Mo.; Jonesboro, Ark.; Lin-jers see another outcome to the 


the b of the developing eco- THE SECRET MINUTES) of manufacturing, made it clear|ton, Ind.; and Waynesboro, Va.” | Harriman candidacy. They fear that 
* many trade unionisty and liberal 


nomic crisis while their profits stay that this is exactly what the GCE 
high and untouched. of a mo ragrrig re aetie a ral 10-year plan calls for. HE SAID GE plans call for “fur-| groups who are pressing for a lib- 
At Pressed Metals in Port Hu-| Electric Co. offici ay bare + ther physical decentralization of/eral Democratic candidate may fig- 
ron, Mich. because of talk by/in cold-blooded detail plans VINSON TOLD the GE officials plant, with more ‘smalk plant’ at-| ure that as between a Roosevelt and 
union officials of “making adjust-|of the billionaire corporation the company envisious doubling mosphere” and “a more rapid evo-| Harriman there is not much dif- 
ments’ and not asking for a ob |to break up its big plants into/ its present level of operations to lution of mechanization with mere) ference. And since the contest 
boost, the company arrogantly -|dozens of new small operations $6.3 billion by 1963 and said: com lete automation (push button) would appear to be between the 
: manded a wage cut, dropping 100) 5, low wage areas, double its pro-|“without real decentralization it|™ es requiring few or no; two, why get excited about it? 
ances, and that the company| fits and squeeze a 100 per cent| would be an impossible task.” | Wrkers) in some product lines. ® 
allowed to write the union CON-| increase in output from its work- HE panne «gg ies 2s ot to W.W. Beardslee, GE manager off COMES the September 2Ist 
tract, which they did, to the, tune} ers in the next 10 years. think “CE Rea seal. manufacturing engineering, show-| convention, however, and neither 
of 25 pages. The rank and file GE’s runawa blueprint was ex-!: He was . a ” {ed the executive a chart which he gets: a majority. So the politicians 
threw it back in their teeth, 285] | - ah) the international Union ized” because it has 132 plants in| .9id “indicates that if we can in-| who control the gathering take 
to 5 voting against ‘acceptance. re Electrical Radio and Machine 101 cities in 25 states from — crease. the productivity of our! advantage of the deadlock and the 
Here also the company seeks to Workers (CIO) which obtained the 4 California. As a matter workers by 100 per cent in the relative lack of labor intervention 
force a strike. In Lansing a tool iinet Ges CAP conkéiantn bald fact,” he said, “Do cent of our! next 10-year period, we will not|and name a candidate much less 
and die company told the union); cue octady. NY April 21-23 people are in only seven plant! need to increase our labor force ready to make concessions to the 
they had not made enough profits Exeerpts “td Se a cities where bs” employ 10,000 Pg over the present level.” demands of the trade unions and 
so could not pay the one cent an-| .o-oduced in the IUE News July|;7—. peope, sage i THE IUE NEWS commented: | liberal groups. 
nual improvement factor last June} )4 an ajo gs Erie, P — “What GE means by ‘more favor-| Th. Harriman candidacy. Roose-_ 
1. Here too the company seeks to|" 71,, company has_ repeatedly jg ew hve: tah bit td ve| able areas’ was specified later on) vei supporters fear aa thus 
provoke strike action, because they] 4 ~ 04 charges by“IUE and the ~ ecen ah n oO a! " W®!when another top official got up) ive to slow up the active de- 
are hit like Pressed Metals and/ 1,142.4 Electrical Radio and Ma-| > scratched the suriace.' to point out that the phrase means veloping movement for Roosevelt 
want the workers to bear the shinn: Wackend that tie “dacenbrsl: Since 1947,” Vinson continued,| ‘more favorable labor markets? In ERE iy RY Feta d other 
brunt of the crisis effects. In To- “oe meg “our plant list has increased only particular he cited the runaway/ ] g te ee ee 
ledo the latest is that Kaiser has|~*tion Program is in fact @ cover’) seven, from 125 to 132, but wel of hundreds of jobs from Schenec-| 52, OURS WhO Support the. 
as up for a giant scheme to run out wes wk a iene enec-| Democratic Party. 
forced through production COM-! on union-won wages and condi- ave actually added 28 plants and|tady to Bloomington, Ill., under- toliete’ eR “a 
oe lg replace those who can't! tong But the report to the Sche- nr 24° en" 1: 1. red — epg GE ery og it! fear that era Slecchenaa-aguas 
up. ; ra a tou oO pants. could get same work done for “er 
: a nectady conference by A. F. Vin We have discontinued operations| costs far under what Schenectady -~ ypc A eam = could not 
before the 1955 negotiations open/gsgcke UY in 12 cities, only three of which) workers were being paid.” ouncm a a gees Prego. ‘ty 
cr have a population under 10,000} The IUE ‘said it is fighting for e ©s working people, 
small farmers, Negro people, pro- 


THO are neainaing ts come keek,| ‘The week eadled July 17, 1954|Dersons $1.25 corpdration-wid 

are beginning in some locals. Ww y 17, a $1.25 corpdration-wide minimum , 

At Ford Local 600 the columns| Standard & Poor's index of in-| “We have started operations in| wage and job and plant security a ete., which FDR, Jr. can 
of “Ford Facts” have been filled dustrial stock prices climbed to a|24 new cities and 11 of these have| to defeat the runaway scheme. The ee. > 

for weeks with discussion articles| point 20% higher than the peak of|a population below 10,000. So we| UE has demanded a congressional THE CIO retail un; bh 
on contract proposals. This local September, 1929, preceding the| may ex to hear more of GE| probe of the runaway shop move-|;.. «7. R Seed” ot i ee 
is also taking the lead in putting; crash. plants like Edmore, Mich.; Lim- ment, me July’ 18th a at this. way 


forward an anti-depression pro a 
a with chee se ai ' In Roosevelt's corner, ff he 
| wins the Democratic nomination, 

In Se 


‘This coming November, Ford, , tic 
General Motors, Chrysler sections will be the labor-liberal coalition 
of the UAW-CIO which number that gave his father whopping 
_ close to 700,000 members will have none majorities in election after election 
the first national conferences on from 1928, when Roosevelt was 
contract proposals. first elected Governor, to 1944, | 

That's the story then behind the “. +» for the more than 65,000 

actual locking out of 45,000 work- RWSDU members and more than 
ers by Chrysler for five days last a million other union members, in 
week. New York State, Rep. Roosevelt's 
candidacy has a special signifi- 
cance. 
If Roosevelt’s candidacy has a 
—— significance in labor circles, 
defeat of his candidacy evi- 
dently has a special significance 
in F gs to es. re ee 
riman candi evidently plays 
considerable part in their = 
lations. | ‘s 
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Strike Time 

There were 500 strikes in May 
1954; involving 230,000 workers, 
with 1.75 million man-days of lost 


time. That was above April’s 450 
involving 300,000 workers 


strikes, 

and 1.2 million man-days lost. National ‘Total 
— — (Exclusive of N.Y.) 
Low Saving 


| NEW YORK 
“ In the second quarter of 1954 Manhatten 3300 38 
of dieeeak indhoie, That wae. We| : guemm 2 Baswee = agp 
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backs) 
ding, of course, that they can 
ind employment elsewhere. How- 


the s 
Cattle Co. 
Another speaker at the Tijuana 
itical rally said that “70 t) workers averaged | 
f our zinc, lead, gold and silver} farm work. One worker in 20 work- 
is controlled by American firms,”|}ed as much as 250 days, one in 
and that “53 mining industries and | seven worked as muchas 150 days, 
‘the electrical industry of Mexico|70 percent worked less than 75 
is run by Americans.” Also, that| days. 
‘seven main foundries are con-| Other farm workers did a little 
trolled 100 percent by Americans. |better: One in 12 worked over 250 
This: two-pronged invasion of days, one in four worked over 150 
Mexicos economy by U. S. capi-|days, 50 percent worked less than 
tal can only spell doom for the/75 days, : 
welfare of Mexico's industrial and} Other farm workers did a little 
agricultural population. oe better: One in 12 worked over 250 
ee = U.S. aie ona ng _ in four — puss ar 
©€xico are tar ays, rcent work n 
“today than before World War II, 75 days. ™ ee, 
the truth of the matter is that The 1949 earnings for the mi- 
“35 Wego take reget oa gratory workers who worked. over 
oe ge » Frye eneks oa pon ai 101 days averaged $514. Only 17 
profits mterests ©Y |percent of the migratory workers 
t in. For example, in 1951 U. S. 
pe earned over $1,000, and only 8 
vestors took out $5 million more nt earned over $1,000 from 
ae yo" er Pa ae agen ig arm work alone. Approximately 
ang ne Maree year period 01) one-third of the entire group had 


1949-51. total earnings of over -$600. 


= In 1949 the average annual 
THE CONDITIONS of the Mexi-| 
gar. people are best illustrated by|myS °F, the a0 nein ae 
"Gates ok hy comnnicalipactve ST somal wae of. workes 
population. In 1951 40.6 percent} ans, 
received less than $139! Another 44) wyGRATORY agricultural 
ie got between $189 and) workers get jobs only by virtue of 
416. the fact that they are unemployed. 


tion means unemployment. . 
In 1949 migratory agricultural 
pu A 70 days of 


‘(Continued from Page 3) 
centrate attention only upon the 
‘CIO which was red-baited as “Com- 
munist influenced” then. | 
One can hardly overlook the role 
of Schoémann of the AFL, the 
“most 
consin and concentrate only’ on 
~ aah role owe raking” CIO so 
uch “overlooki is especially 
misleading and unjustifiable when 
one considers that the position of 
the CIO in 1946 was essentially the 
same as that of the much more 
powerful AFL, and the R.R. Broth- 
erhoods. 
One cannot red-bait the Wiscon- 
sin CIO of 1946 for being critical 
of LaFollette without at the same 
time red-baiting the AFL and Rail- 
road unions of 1946, for they also 
| were critical of LaFollette, and held 
the same general political position. 
(3) A third series of facts, also 
“overlooked,” is the role and pol- 
icy of the Communist Party of Wis- 
consin in-the 1946 election cam- 
paign. It is generally not known, or 
orgotten that in 1946 Wisconsin 
‘Communists had their own party 
slate in the field. Because ey dis- 
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werful labor leader in Wis| 


: 


criminatory election laws, the Com- 
munist Party in Wisconsin is not 


ij allowed its rightful place on the 


ballot. Therefore, the Communist 
Party Could not in 1946, and can- 
not now, participate as a party in 
the primary elections. However, in- 
dividual Communists may run as 
Independents in the final elections, 
and be supported by the Commu- 
nist Party or other organizations 
and groups. 

In. 1946 Wisconsin Communists 
circulated petitions to place a can- 


In 1950 the average per capita! The industrial agricultural farms, 
income was $135! It is still lower| which need masses of workers at 
rhen considered in relation to the|the moments their crops need to 
t of living: In Mexico City the|be harvested, offer employment to 
cost of livin 
tha four and one-half times since|and for low pay. 
939. The workers who compose this 

Is it any wonder then that mil- labor pool have traditionally been 
lions of Mexicans answer the call from the minority groups, denied 
of the North, hoping to find em- jobs in industry, or foreign work- 
sloyment so that they will be able|¢= brought to this country solely 

provide for their families? Under | * do this work, - 

e U. S.-Mexico treaty for the im- 
portation of agricultural workers, 
approximately 200,000 enter year- 
y under contract, It has been esti- 

ated that from one to two million 
enter without this protection. Most 
: them obtain employment on 

exas, Arizona and California 
farms, although some migrate into 
Michigan and Illinois. 

Agriculture in these areas being 
highly specialized and industrializ- 
ed,-it requires tens of thousands of 
workers during the harvest periods. 
These farms are the users of migra- 
tory labor, into which segment the 
Mexican Nationals enter. This la- 

r force must be able to move ir 

the area as it is needed and move 
oy again when the work is finish- 


cerned, they prefer this type of 
labor. According to a California 
grower, the qualifications for such 
workers are that they be able to 
adjust themselves to working at 
high speed in the hot sun for three 
or four weeks at a time, leave this 
job, rest for two or three days, 
then go to another job of an al- 
together different type again at 
high speed. 

‘Mexican workers, local and for- 
eign have become an increasingly 
important-element in the migratory 
agricultural-labor force. e an- 
nual movement of Mexicans from 
Texas to the Midwest sugar-beet 
fields is one of the oldest migratory 
patterns in the nation. In 1949 
90,000 left Texas to seek work in 
‘Although large-scale agriculture 8 gen petiese to KY 000 

ae aaa ¢ ie workers from Mexico and it was 

oe, ae tn f Or AUN! estimated that more than 250,000 
| and_thousan } Of migratory|from Mexico, without . contract 
workers. The trend is actually for status, were in Texas.’ 
more workers but for shorter; Mexican migratory agricultural 
periods of employment. . | workers also pick cotton in Cali- 
_ In 1949, during the peak period frnia, Texas and’ Arizona, and in 
of harvesting, U. S. farm workers} recent years have been moving 

led 14,694,000. Of these, 4,- into the Mississippi Delta region. 

56,000 were hired hands. Of the! The migratory agricultural labor 

tter; 77 percent were seasonal) fore in the U.S. is more than a 
udes the oe Meccan Rar nes a 
. workers from the U. S. make up 

About 48 percent of the: farms approximately one-half of the 
used hired ta and-the bulk of| domestic agricultural with the 
this was concentrated on a few|workers from Mexico, they ¢com- 
farms. Only nine percent of the| prise about three-fourths .of the 
| farms that used hired labor used in entire agricultural migratory force. 
excess of 250 man-days of it, yet According to the report of the 
these farms employed almost 80|President’s Comniission on Migra- 
| Prewps of the man-days of hired/tory Labor, the migratory agricul- 

bor used during the year. (250|tural force breaks down according- 

man-days equals one man-year). {ly: 100,000 colored, 150,000 
~ . While there has been am increase|Southern white, 250,000. Latin 
in the total number of hired work-| American (Mexican) from the 
ers, increased productivity per|/Southwest, 200,000 contract from 
worker has meant that each is get-| Mexico, 400,000 non-contract from 
ting fewer days of work. Mexico. } 

ind In this computation, the families 
_~ SINCE ‘World War II tiof these workers probably were 
strides have been made in -jnot included; so that the number 
_  dzation. of agriculture, particularly} who “follow the crops” is no doubt 
in cotton and sugar-beet much greater. 

_ » Ja 1945, ohe percent of the cotton an: Swe on’ 
| , 14 years and over, 


workers, a status that incl 
migratory labor. 


in California was picked mechani-|work : 


gare eng 


harvesting will affect drastically the 


has increased more) these workers for a short duration 


far as the growers are con- 


sus) there' were 400,000: children 


didate for U. S. Senator on the bal- 
{lot as an Independent in the final 
elections. 
ee circulation of such petitions 
uring the period of the primary 
campaign. Although they had three 
time the number of signatures re- 
quired to place their candidate, 
Fred Blair, on the ballot, after the 
Aug. 13 primaries, when it was ap- 
parent that McCarthy would be the 
Republiean candidate for Senator 
and there was danger he might be 
elected in November, the Wiscon- 


candidate for U. S. Senator and 
did not file the petitions. 

Blair's candidacy for U. S. Sena- 
| tor was withdrawn for the purpose 
of contributing towards unity 

around the candidacy of the Demo- 


| cratic. nominee for U. S. Senator, 


Howard McMurray in the hopes of 
defeating Joe McCarthy, the Re- 
publican nominee. 

That, in general outline, is the 
role and policy of Wisconsin Com- 
munists in 1946, verifiable by any 
recourse to the factual history of 
the year. 


10 to 15 years of age working for 
pay in agriculture; and in October 
1950, 315,000 children of that 
age, although October is a school 
month. 

* 

THE FIGURES quoted above 
show that at least ,000 migra- 
tory workers are Mexican, and that 
at least 600,000 are from Mexico. 

The U..S. now proposes to “ride 
herd” on at least 400,000 of them. 
The victims of capitalist exploita- 
tions at its worst are to be harassed 
by those who just a few months 
ago played the leading. role in 
forcing, against the wishes of 
Mexico, an “open door” policy that 
makes available to the agricultural 
empires. of the Southwest the free 
and unencumbered flow of thou- 
sands of Mexican laborers. 

It is time for the U. S. trade 
unions to examine the role of U. S. 
capital ia Mexicos economy, so 
that they can learn how it ob- 
structs Mexico's industrialization. 

This, after all, is the way the 
“surplus” pool of labor from Mex- 
ico’s hungry masses will be 
solved, | 

Labor must also back with all its 
strength the organization and the 
demands of the domestic a - 


. 


include. the question of. housing, 


a 


The election laws re- 


sin Communist Party withdrew its 


health and: educational facilities :as| 
well. ts) ‘unemployment rand :@ld) 1 


disposed 
| but that it has gran 


THE LOST PARACHUTISTS | 


(Continued from Page 5) 
They were expected to replace 
their American-made documents as 
early as possible with genuine doc- 
uments—procured by murdering 
the possessors + the documents. 


IT WAS repeatedly impressed 
upon “students that if they were 
captured they must insist that their 
training had been entirely in the 
hands of a White Russian organ- 
ization and that they had had no 
connection with the American spy 
system. ) 

Each of the students had to have 
his “morse-handwriting” sound- 


\recorded, so that the receivers of | 


the messages they sent from the 
Soviet Union could recognize the 
messages as having actually been 
tap out by a “genuine” spy. 
After their training was com- 
pleted Captain Holliday took the 
recruits to Munich, where, in the 


|stores of an American barracks, 
they. were fitted out with their; 


sf 
4 
a 


[arms fitted with silencers and so 
on 


Holliday, who according to both 
‘men, had a bluff, hearty manner, 
explained cheerfully to them that 
into the points of their shirt col- 
lars had been sewn little ampoules 
of poison. If the worst came to 
the worst, he said, all they had to 
de was to bite that corner of 
cloth and death would be instan- 


taneous. ne 
* 


FROM MUNICH they were tak- 
en by plane to Salonika in the 
company of an American (known as 
“Voloyda’) and another American 
major, In Greece they were trans- 
ferred to a four-engined bomber 
without identification marks. - 

When the time came—after a 
long flight without navigation 
lights and at a high altitude — 
Kudryartsy jumped as~ ordered. 
Yakuta_ stood Vacillating in the 
doorway for a time, and one of 
the Americans gave him a push 


equipment — parachute “harness,”|that sent him out. Once again he 


clothes which bore no marks of| 


their origin, false documents, 
maps, keys, radio set, wads 
of Soviet currency, gold coins, 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
OBLIGATION 
By Federated Press 
Weeks have passed since the 
Supreme Court decision barring 
segregation in the public schools. 
Only a few more weeks before 
Congress is scheduled to ad- 
journ the current. session. But 
not one thing has yet been done 
by the Congress toward im- 
plementing the Supreme Court 
decision. No measure is in the 
works to provide funds for school 
construction, especially in the 
southern states. Until and_unless 
such funds are voted, some of 
the southern states will be able 
to plead for:delay in fulfilling. 
what is now plainly the constitu- 
tional obligation of every state. 
—AFL News-Reporter 
* 


THE UTILITIES 
BENEFIT 

The Federal Power Commis- 
sion, which is supposed to regu- 
late public utility rates in the 
interest of the unorganized con- 
sumers of the nation, is now ac- 
tually boasting how it has speed- 
ed up natural gas rate increases. 
Chairman Jerome K: Kuyken- 
dall recently issued a press re- 
lease stating that in the 9-month 
period ended March 31, 1954, 
the commission had disposed 
of more applications for whole- 
sale gas rate. increases than in 


the ious two full years. Kuy- 
henlelts ouniiciting deta diced 
that the commission has not only 
of more applications, 

more in- 
creases dollar-wise ue te in the 
two years. It gave 

higher, perceot- . 


Teeal from 


had been “pushed around”! 

Then came the nightmare. They — 
started wandering from place to 
place, bitterly conscious of their 
isolation from the people they saw. 
They- gradually exchanged confi- 
dence. Both wanted to return to 
their native’ parts; both came to 
realize that they had been cruelly 
duped, though they did not con- 
emselves how much 
of the fault was their own. 

But, before they came to any 
real mutual understanding, each in 
his own way found excuses for 
not sending back the important 
first -message about their “safe 
arrival.” Eventually they agreed to 
bury their equipment, try to get 
work somewhere and to mix with 
their fellow-countrymen, not as en- 


emies but as friends. 
+ : 

EVEN that decision did not 
take the burden of guilt off their 
minds; they realized that - they 
could never be able to look straight 
into the eyes of anyone they met. 
They found tem refuge in a 
town,.and eventually saued them- . 
selves to “make a clean breast of - 
it.” tage r they went to the- 
‘town’s headquarters of the State. 
Security department, told all they 
had done and showed where they 
had buried their equipment: . ‘ 
They handed over a list of ad- 
mewn 6 ea sailieas em: 
structed to mail es reports . 
—Jules Boussard, 11, Rue Adrienne » 
de Witte, Li Belgium; P. Kas- 
o Dey Alvik Gardanger, 
and Shurmann,- 
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SATURDAY, JULY $1 
_ Baseball: Dodgers vs, Milwau- 
kee (9) 1:25 
2) 328 


Ciants ys. Cincinnai 
‘Golden Reels—Film. 

Camera Tires Education (2) 2 
Italian film (7) 2:30 


: 
- 


and 


- Méviad Three. Cheers for Miss; 


Bishop (5) 8 


Movie: I Became A 


_ Shakespeare on TV (2) 2:48 


RESORTS — 


Tel: Ridgefield 6-6548 
INTERRACIAL 


@ Special Family Budget rates for 
parents with children for season 
‘and by the month. 

@ Competent counselor supervision 
in Day Camp. 

@ Luxurious accommodations. 

@ Renowned artists. 

@ Elaborate programs. 

@ Sport activities. 


New Werk City office: 235 W. 84 Sé. 
Room 1007, New York, N.¥. Telephone: 
CHlickering 4-5685 


| 


f 


FPARM, Jeffersonville, N.Y. 


vie 


Movie: Thunder Rock. (2) 4 


Youth Wants to Know (4) 7:30|m 


CITY SLICKER 
New! fae netural pool. Children's 


August, adults $40, children 
$25. Call Manya Mamburger evenings. 
CL. 6-7673. 
Lake, Kenoza Lake, N. Y. 


rel. | Children. 
(11) 1:55), 


fishing, children’s 
plentiful and delicious food. July and 
$70 and 


Jefleragnville 212R. Pine 


me tn 


Plan Your Vacation at 
Midvale, N. J. TErhune 5-2160 
Ceeperative, interracial camp 
\f All sports @ Entertainment @ Activities 
Planned children’s program for all ages 
i] $32-$39 per week - Children $26 
2-day weekend $7.25 


il Attention organisations: Inquire about 
3 our attractive rates for picnics, out- 
ings, ete. Request folder for directions 


CAMP UNITY 


WINGDALE, N. Y. 


FAMOUR INTERRACIAL BRSORT 
yy ET 


NOW OFFERS YOU 


additiens 


© $50,000 CASINO 


OLD 
traditions 


THIS WEEK-END: 


‘GRAND 


OPENING OF CASINO 


Mark Twain's “Captain Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven” 


Dramatic presentation by ALICE CHILDRESS. @ Music by SEGE MOVEY 


RATES $42 - $45. per week 


2 Day Weekend $17 


' For information and reservaiions write or call CAMP UNITY, 1 Unten 


618, Al. S-0960 


@ SPECIAL GROUP RATES FOR (10) OR 


W. Reem 
te eel 


(ON BEAUTIFUL SYLVAN LAKE) 


* NADYNE BREWER and «a 


Exeellent pared 
ander ee 2 ath 
| LEA KITZES 


—Finest Accommodatione— 


fine cultural and social staff 
DAY CAMP for CHILDREN 


Special rates: 
$6 to $10 per day 


For a vacation or weekend that offers a full program of activity—as well 
ie restful atmospnere, make reservations NOW at— 


CAMP LAKELAND, 1 Union Square West, N. Y.~AL 5-6283 


ALSO: HOPEWELL 


JaNCTION 6-2701 


"The Willows Botal 


- Kerhonksen, N.Y. on Route 209 
TEL. KER. 9314 


ON LAKE ALMO 
Jewish-American Cusine 
Folk, Square, Social Dancing — 
Mgt.—George and Betty of Bensonhurst 
$10 - $20, children (under 12) 
$38—Adults (with this ‘“ad’’) 


BRIEHL’S J 


Scenic Country © beg Infor- 


‘A-Short Country Vacati 


SPECIAL VACATION OFFER. . 


on Is a Wercamye | 


Relief ! 


But te > Really. Enjoy Ke 
— Have — 
THE WORKER & 
DAILY WORKER 


Follow You On Your Vacaticn! 


(11) (British) 7:30: 4) 
\ Stage ew The Dorse s (2) 8 
Saturday N Revue mn 
Boxing (7) 
Jack. Paar Show (2) 9: 30. 
Spotlight on Harlem (7) 10:00 - 
Movie; Devil and Daniel Webs- 


ter } 1) 11:10 Specially recom- 
Private Life of Henry VIII (4) 
ais 4 Bes 


. TV 
SUNDAY, AUG 1 


Charity Bailey show (4) noon. 
Baseball: Giants vs. Cincinnati’ 


Dodgefs vs. Milwaukee (9) 2 
Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 
What in the World—Science (2) 


Youth Takes Stand (2) 5: $0 
Meet the Press (4) 6. | 
You Asked For-It (7) 7 . 


Mr. P Wally Cox (4) 7:30 
Toast of the Town (2) 8 
Summer .Comedy Hour ( soa Sr 
oe Tomorrow orld 
(9) 9. Specially Necdignuiace’ 
Movie: Jeannie M) 10:30. Spe- 


| 


Idan and other Loew's houses 


_ [Bronx Children’s Zoo, Bronx Park, 


Gally Recommended 
Wooden Horse (13) 11. Special- 


ly Recommended 
Ideal Husband (2) 11:15 


* RADIO 
SATURDAY, JULY 31 


4 , 


THE WEEK 


° Pewell Blasts 


-. NEW HATE GROUPS and 
acts of violence grew out of 
racist resistance to the United 
State Supreme Court May 17 
rulin g¢ against school segrega- 
tion. South Carolina followed 
Florida in organizing a National 
Association for the Advance- 


home of H. W. ae 
NAACP _ official, + ee 
S , Texas, was blasted with 
. shells. In Florence, 
S.C., the racists objected to a 
white minister's sermon urging 
acceptance of brotherhood. In 
Texas the an : 
picked as their target mp 2 sige 

who had petitions oe 
integrated schools to the local 
school board. Z ! 


REP. ADAM CLAYTON 


(U.S.) Airbase in Central France 
is called * “Little Mississippi" 
by Negro soldiers who say “it 
is the worst post to which th 
have ever been assigned.” Frenc 
business in the area of the 
base, it was charged, are forced 


to jimcrow Negro and white . 


Dodgers vs. Milwaukee WMGMj} po 


1:25 
oper vs. Cincinnati WMCA 
1: 
Let's Pretend WCBS 1:35 
‘Yankees-Baltimore WINS 1:55 
: wegen in Science WCBS 
] 
Memo from UN WCBS 6:15 
Escape, drama WCBS 8 
Night Watch WCBS 830 
Chicago Theatre of Air WOR 10 


MOVIES 


Man in White Suit and Brown- 
ing Version (both British), 85th St. 
Trans-Lux. Sat. only 

Man With a Million (British), 
Sutton 

Dial M For Murder, Waverly - 

Caspian Story, documentary, 
Stanley (new Soviet film) 

Them, 8th St. Playhouse, Sat. 
only. Also Jefferson Sat. 

Knock on Wood, Loew's Sheri- 


The Cowboy, Baronet 

Dead E and'= Westerner, 
Charles, Sat.-Sun. ~ 

Lower Depths (French), Thalia, 
Sat. only. 

Great Expectations & Dead Of 


Pea (both British), Heights—Sat. | 


mmgertance of Being Earnest 
Alden, Sat. only 

as Roads (French) World 

Le Plaisir (French)-Normandie 
Lili, Translux 52nd St. — 

Pickwick Papers (British) Sym- 
phony 


DRAMA 


segregates. 
he vil ask the French authori- 
ties to refuse licenses to places 
which refuse to serve all Amer- 
icans . . » Charges that similar 


Ave. at 104 St. Sat. 11-3 

Museum of Natural History, Cen- 
tral Park W at 79 St. 

Hayden Planetarium—Central Park 
W at 79 St ll a.m. 2, * ‘ 5, 
8:30. Sun. and hols. 2, 4 5, 
8:30 


MUSIC 
LEWISOHN STADIUM Concert: 


night. Excerpts 
State Fair, Kin 
at Sea, South 

Juliet; Oklahoma 


OPEN AIR Consae Rivers a 
in Battery ] m. Mon.- 
Fri. in Bryant Park Recordinah 
Noon-2 p.m. a Sun. Mon. 
Wed. Fri. Central Park Mall. 


Park, Brooklyn 


ment of las Te and the __ boy pag 


Every Thurs. and Sat. Prospect 


MEMORIAL CONCERT — Satur- 
day, Central Park Mall, 8:30 _ 


Barbara, -.Greenwich: 


‘Golden = ae P Alvin 


WANTED 


The DAILY WORKER is-| 


Kismet, ~— 
Oh Men, Oh ‘Women, Henry 


Miller 
Carousel, City Center 


TV PROGRAMS FOR 
CHILDREN 


Adventures of Blinkey 
Ding Dong School 
Kuk Fran and‘ Ollie 
Charity Bailey Show 
Campus Farmers | 
Contest Carnival 
Mr. Wizard 
ri 

r 
Wasky Dink Dink and You 
Zoo Parade 


“OTHER » PROGRAMS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


_Dailyel0-5; Sun. and hols. 1-5 
Brooklyn _ Children’s 

Bklyn-Ave. & Park Pl. Sat. 10-5; 
_ Sun,‘ and hols, 1-5 


|||Gilbert. Hall of Science, O5th .&!— 


*Fifth Ave: Mechanical. exhibits— 


te-b push-| _* 


i nog BY 


cNoa 


| urgently in need of good, 


But with 


Museum,| - 


workable typewriters. Any 
donations“ would be great- 
ly appreciated. 

Call AL 4-7954 


Classified Ads 


—. 


FOR SALE 

WE'RE NOT CRAZY WITH- THE HEAT! 
this ad, get an ELECTRIC 
el con wk ah assume to ta 


40, pereett 


Dist., 
143 Fourth Ave. (13-44 St.) Gr 3-7819, 
1 hour free parking or 2 tokens, 


Soa 


1@ity ol New: York, Sth: - 


, Shei 5000 et atiereGanl 
Mi MLoSE yD eet io GOO SDR enera, tua (4a 


e Now Hate rag cc in a ‘Seuth 


‘Little Miss. __ 


practices were the rule in the 
Army establishments on Okina- 
wa were denied this week by 
Army offciali; 


CHARLES VERNON BUSH 
14, became: the first U nite 


States Supreme Court Negro 
e since the court's organ- 


ization in 1789. Young Bush’s 
appointment raised anew the de- 
mand for appointing Negroes to 
the federal judiciary — district 
judges throughout the country, 
to the U.S. Court of Appeals 
in Washington, and to the Su- 
preme Court bench, itself. 


* 

MRS. RUBY McCOLLUM, 
the Live Oak, Fla., Negro moth- 
er who was sentenced to death 
more than a year ago for havin ng 
killed a white doetor while fen 
ing off an unwanted. intimacy, 
was granted a new: trial this 
week by the Florida Supreme 
Court. The state high court 
ruled that Mrs. McCollum had 
not been given a faire trial by 
the lower court. | 

* 


SHORTS AND PERSONAL- 
ITIES: The Alabama Synod of 
the Presbyterian Church by a 
narrow vote defeated a declara- 
tion to the effect that “brother- 
hood of all men under Christ .’ 
(makes) it essential that discrimi- 

nation with regard to race be 
wrt The true spirit of 
Christianity just barely missed 
welcomed . . . Democratic 
national _committeewoman Iris 
Blitch, of Homerville, Ga., is 
running for congress from the 
District on a platform 
calling for opposition to the 
_anti- tion ruling of the | 
U.S. Supreme Court . "The 
white bus driver who struck 
Mrs. Sarah Mae. Flemming in 
the stomach last June when am 
moved too slowly to the rear 
of the bus is being sued for 
$25,000 by his victim 


MORRIS NEWMAN 
Auto Radiator Works 
and Sheet Metal Works 


— 


Shopper’ $ Guide 


Moving and Storage — 


Sofa rewebbed, reclined, springs 
retied in your home. -Reason-  - 
able. Furniture repaired, slip-. . 
* covered, peupholstered, rubber 
cushions, 


HYacinth 8-7887 
9 A.M. to 1-P.M. 


Vector Laboratories 

217 Third Avenue * GR 3.7686 
ng New York 3, N.Y. ee ; 

‘Galee<(0) Imiallesion'* : 


. ; feoiize ‘- tow arsed 
\ 


~~ 


ymond ' 
A PRIVATE EXE with soup stalos-on his. rumpled’ Pula Beach suit was gi 
menacingly at the woman _r mag from the Christian Science Monitor when I arrived at 


the chained-off entrance to the Hotel Astor's grand ballroom, © That Dinner for Rey __ 
She was. in the center of a = Seek: Rot foe eee 


THE WEEK IN CIVIL LIBERTIES 


group . of seeouess sent by their. 
Wieineadey “ean bad “aaaed ES _ BILL MAULDIN, ‘the GI's 
by a group of aE well heeled pro- as era nbs West -ae 
i ; oe | current t 8 
"fascists for Roy Cohn, unlamented sae : | American Veterans Committee was not dominated by the Com: 
former counsel. of Sen. McCarthy 's ee. =. - | urged other vetgrans’ organiza<~ munist Party. 
badly bruised Senate subcommit- [eis tions to withdraw their. sponsor- * 3 
tee.. eas - | ship> of- a -testimonal dinner’ to ATTORNEYS for William L. 
The woman from the Monitor, - ae McCarthy's man,-Roy-M. Cohn. Patterson, imprisoned» Civil 
another woman reporter, a maga- fae Mauldin described the dinner, - Rights Congress leader, last week 
zine writer and a correspondent § scheduled for Thursday night in appealed to Supreme Court Jus- 
- | New York, as a direct blow at ~ tice Robert H. Jackson. for: his 


from a Jersey City paper, their nae | 
— sana gd in their hands, Sen. Charles E.. Potter: (R-Mich) release ap bond pendirig ey 
a uniformed ‘| double amputee vet who intro- Patterson is serving a 

| bebe I pipsen bate my press badge : goes  — duced-the, resolution calling for. sentence in Danbury federal 
and joined the group. | | Ge gs | Cohn's .removal from the staff — for contempt arising 4rom 
“I've got my orders,” he said. | > of the Senate investigating com- failure to name CRC contri- 
“You've get to have a_ special ROY AND JOE _ | mittee. He said no vets organiza- butors as demanded by Internal 

tien should C or Revenue officials. , 


f the ittee or you | 
— pet in.” mer = Catholic War Veterans and New| tee card. McCarthy after their attack on + 
‘ +e York County Council of Veterans} He came out to phone his paper) the Army. THE QUINCY, Mass.; school 


THE JERSEY REPORTER ex-|0f Foreign Wars. that Archibald Roosevelt was in * RE 
there patting the blast on the| ~ TESTIFYING sa “Triendly - discharged vote of four to three, “3 


plained we didn’t come to eat, but; Private eyes continued to prowl 
to look and- listen. We were-soon! around the hotel lobby. They mov-| New York Times and Herald- rates refused “te: veamanhe 


surrounded by a group of mysteri-jed around quietly eavesdropping| Iribune. He told us how the Communism; But many citizens, 
ous gumshoe men with shoulder! on conversations of guests and the tho two papers when R — including~ edifor of the local 


holsters bulging their left coat! group of barred reporters, which congressional « Patriot-led not tha 
‘fronts. by’ this time was swelling. They paey they had marked new! Joe McCarthy defended one-man justice hg 1 so 


The man with the soup stains|created a phony -tense atmo- ommunist figures ses “elimi-| committees and denied. he. had a 


earing stone area, sphere. They did their best to)"#tion” by “smearing.” been unfair to witnesses: before 
“there ar in make it ap ; young Cohn andl * his own witchhunting group. In ATTORNEY -General- Brow- 


' wee esa cards” b ~ his former big boss were risking Bh aor the pane gg ees the course of his + yy Mc-  nell’s anti-labor bills were de- 

unt Ma ou people Wl their skins as they sat in the big mitt e vily rae aig t ormer ‘hed « of a 

have to stand ‘away from here.”| ballroom ing to denuncia-| guarded ch entrance to the unictnal Goad Justice Dorothy . seas 2” by a erst — 
Reporters on the street outside,|tions being hurled at all foes of|ballroém were Westbrook Pegler, sm was “Communist” Ci sthing Workers in 7 : 


who had also been barred, came} McCarthyism. Alfred Kohlberg, Fulton Lewis, which - Miss Kenyon promptly ; 
in to announce a picket line was An Associated Press’ Reporter|Jt-, George Sokolsky, and Robert| denied in a statement to news- issue of The Advance, union 


forming. in front of the hotel. We) p44 by this time been barred from Vogeler, once imprisoned as aj papers. newspaper, | 
went gut and watched the line ofthe ballroom. He had been in earl-|SPy in Hungary. * 

some 200 young men and women) joer but he came out to cover the McCarthy was there, too, prom-| PROF. ROBERT’ MORSS 

moving in a fifty foot chain. picket line. The McCarthy “sub-| ising to confer with Junior Cohn LOVETT, former governor of 

-Joe must go, too,” they chant-| yersive” press list continued to on tactics for any new smear cam-| », vy; Islands: told the Sub- 

od oe ag ce pes for 40 posit grow. An AP a ay ool as| paign. a is reported oe Egy Hm Costial Booed 

crow ered’ t 

sides of Times Square. Most of  agoae ee see be’ evaiieble: * Promue 0 Sw2Y8) that FBI informer Louis Budenz 

the onlookers cheered the idea of] pe CALLED the AP I guom the MoCarthyites: think| wet vammanes of tie Catenin 

picture; 4 guess the yites was a. member of the Communist 


Cohe Faigscrssine A ‘ante a desk. He was told to protest to/they have salvaged something out| Party. The venerable educator 
the night hotel manager. of Roy Cohn’s defeat rims dis-| appeared asa defense witness Bah CINEMA ; resents “The Devil 


munists.” 
* The: manager, somewhat embar- grace. I doubt it. But there is one| in the SACB case against the | benet's dramatic story of a young New 


BY THIS re th 100| rassed, explained the hotel hadj thing certain. McCarthyism is still} National Council for American- | Englander who sold his soul to the devil. 
a Ae nothing ° to do with the shabby desperately on the prowl. It has} Soviet F ‘riendship. Another de- y ate mn minty aaa, goog oa 


foot police, three mounted . 
were ies the Astor.|treatment of the press. The uni-| had a setback. But it is aiming at — witness, Dr. Ernest W. summer. ge rae 


The cops came when Rabbi Ben- formed guard and the private eyes|new targets. And it is most cer-/ B ess, professor emeritus of | <5. 
M WEENIE . roast Sat. eve. 


. jamin” Schultz> chairman of the| who were pushing people around, | tainly widening 'i its area of fire. sockttoay ofthe University - of OONLITE 
Joint Committee Against Commu-|he said, were hired es nin for f “38 : eas sna dtieha ate peagnenl for oan. Ontor 
nism, claimed he receive d|the dinner by the ! -— . es een oer ae ee 
“threats.” Schultz was a sponsor of| mittee. | "% tin Mie 
‘aly, ‘ | ‘ ” 4 
Pes dinner, along = some Mc-| “You aren't the only guys get- ¢ ~ (R | a» Senate all salt ieheteneens< Boe 
y groups in the Queensjting kicked around,” said a re : oa | refreshments from bottomless puxth- 
| bowl. Contr. $1. Sat. 8:30 p.m. ASP Writers 


American Legion, New: York State|porter who got in with a commit- pay Eee Workshops, 35 W.. 64 St. 


PAUL L. ROSS, public affairs chairman 
of N. Y¥. State ALP, speaks on ALP elec- 
tion program for 19544 Floor questions 
and discussion invited. Wednesday, Aug. 
4— 83 p.m. Park Terrace (air-cond). 161 St. 
and River Ave, opp. Yankec Stadium, 
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Watch for further details! ~~ 


Wages Down 

In April, 1953, the average 
4worker in manufacturing was earn- 
) | ot 3 ing about: $71.40 a : In April, 
fi. ae ; og 1954, the average weekly pay hadi 
Se 8 <a es ts Ei : aa a fallen _to- $70.20 a week real |F= 

: — NE. could in, terms of what the dollar 
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